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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME XII 


AUTOBIOGRAPHERS OF THE REACTIONARY AGE 
1790—1840 


Tue autobiographers of our present volume, those born be- 
tween 1778 and 1800 have little more to tell us of the great 
French Revolution. They were children in the days of its in- 
ception, and with most of them the active masterwork of life 
had scarce begun before Napoleon’s downfall. 

Hence we have here to deal with but a single French autobi- 
ography. In a way, however, this one is the most tragic of all 
the revolutionary stories. It is the narrative of the little daugh- 
ter of the ill-fated King Louis XVI and his queen, Marie An- 
toinette. The parents were guillotined in the Revolution; but 
was not their little daughter’s fate more terrible? Imprisoned 
with her parents, her aunt and her little brother, this unhappy 
child saw them dragged away from her one by one. First 
went the king, her father; then her haughty Austrian mother 
so hated of the populace; then her gentle, deeply religious 
aunt; then her melancholy brother so stupefied by persecution 
that he seemed scarcely sane. And the poor daughter, Marie 
Therese, was old enough to understand just what each de- 
parture meant, and bade wailing adieu to each of her loved 
ones, her natural protectors, while waiting for her summons 
to come next. The grim tragedy she saw, and much of what 
she felt, the poor child jotted down in this pathetic journal, 
over which many a tender soul has since wept piteously. 

Marie Therese kept no journal of those later years after 
1815, when the remnants of her family had been restored to 
power, her uncle being king as Louis XVIII and she herself 
married to a royal prince. But other writers have told us 
that she never forgot—as alas how could she forget—that even 
in extreme old age, as late as 1850, she still lived in the horror 
of the past, still trembled at the memory of those childhood 
days, of which she tells with such simple and convincing 
childishness, 
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Of German biographies of this period we have two noted 
ones. They show us much of the internal conditions of Ger- 
many in that ‘‘Metternich’s Age’’ of reaction which followed 
after 1815. The German peasants and city folk had fought 
heroically and freed their country from Napoleon; but they 
won no personal freedom as a reward. All power went back 
again to the old nobility and the old petty German princes, 
one of ‘whom declared that they had ‘‘turned back the clock,”’ 
and made his people resume the same costumes, the same 
occupations, and even, so far as he could manage it, the same 
thoughts as had been theirs before the outbreak of 1789. 

The conditions of this strange period of repression, we find 
pictured in the autobiographies of Friedrich Froebel and 
Heinrich Heine. Froebel was the founder of much of our 
modern method of education. He was a wild, rambling genius 
who found it no easy task to accommodate himself to the 
restrictions of the day and grumbled much at them—as the 
reader may gather for himself. 

Heine was a poet. He is commonly included among Ger- 
many’s greatest poets, though indeed he lived but little in 
Germany. As soon as practical, he escaped from the grinding 
repression of his native land and established himself in Paris. 
He became almost a ‘‘citizen of the world,’’ a man without a 
country. A cynic, many people have called him; but there is 
a depth of sorrow in his satiric epigrams that hints that all 
his cynicism is only grief at the weakness and unworthiness 
he finds around him, a secret hope that man might yet prove 
worthy of a better fate than that of bowing down to German 
princelings. Heine’s narrative is at once beautiful and witty 
and most sad, a triumph of poetic autobiography. 

In Britain, going also through her period of repression at 
this time, by far the most notable figure of the moment was 
the poet Byron. Goethe said of young Byron that he was the 
most impressive personality of the age. He was a fiery young 
Greek god come back to teach Greek democracy and Greek 
beauty to the world. Wherever he traveled crowds gathered 
to see and hear him. Whatever he wrote, all Europe rushed 
to read. He was the wild ‘‘apostle of liberty,’’ in an age 
when liberty seemed dead. 

Byron’s letters to his mother and his friends have been 
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called the most intimately personal of English letters. He 
discusses himself always, his past, his future, his ideas. He 
paints, as it were, his own full length portrait in every letter, 
and then paints it again in the next, reflecting always some 
momentary mood, so that each portrait is new and sharply 
different. 

Of more exactly labeled autobiographies of this period, 
England offers two important ones, those of Thomas De Quin- 
cey and of Benjamin Haydon. De Quincey was that cele- 
brated literary man who having taken enough opium to kill 
a dozen men and ruin a dozen brains, yet rallied, temporarily 
laid aside his dear-bought poison, and wrote his Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater. Not only does he tell an impres- 
sive story of his youth with its pathetic, never-to-be-forgotten 
incident of the self-sacrificing little London courtesan ; he also 
remembers a stranger thing. Many of his opium visions come 
back to him, and in reviving them he reaches as near to 
madness as a sane man can. Nowhere else in literature shall 
we find so close an approach to the actual story of insanity, 
that is of insanity plainly seen and logically studied as itself, 
by the saner portion of the insane brain—nowhere else, that 
is, until in our final volume the reader may learn of a still 
more definite and more remarkable case of insanity studying 
itself. 

Haydon was a painter; and if the reader will look back 
through our earlier volumes he will learn that very seldom 
have the devotees of the painting art become also experts at 
autobiography. But Robert Haydon was a fighter even more 
than a painter. He was the leader of a reform in British art, 
and he uses his narrative vigorously to strike back at all his 
foes. Not only can we learn from him an artist’s views of art, 
but also, we can watch the ‘‘artistic temperament’’ of a super- 
sensitive man. Haydon’s bitter complaints against all his 
‘“treacherous’’ friends place him in the class with Rousseau, 
Mrs. Mary Robinson, and others, who in similar fashion dis- 
cover endless covert insults and secret machinations directed 
malignantly against them. One may learn much of human 
nature from the reading of Haydon. 

Our volume closes with another remarkable and not suffi- 
ciently well-known narrative, the story of Peter Cartwright, 
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an American frontier preacher. No more impressive tale of 
virile American manhood was ever published, and every 
American should know Cartwright’s life, should keep his book 
easily at hand. 

Peter Cartwright began preaching as early as 1800 and con- 
tinued his labors into a sturdy old age at over eighty years. 
He was a revivalist beginning his work when the land just 
west of the Alleghanies was the American frontier, when 
Kentucky was ‘‘the dark and bloody ground’’ of Indian mas- 
sacre. The rude, uncouth, strenuous life of the frontier has 
never been more clearly set forth than by Cartwright as he 
pictures himself traveling with Bible and with rifle, fighting 
the Indians or preaching to them, fighting frontier rowdies or 
preaching to them, or in later years meeting in similar sturdy 
fashion the Mississippi River gamblers or the Boston reor- 
ganizers of his church ‘‘back East.’’ 

It seems hard to think of Cartwright and Haydon as con- 
temporaries, or of Cartwright and De Quincey, so far apart 
were they in mood, in deed, in temper, and in surroundings. 
Yet all three were of the same Saxon race, and all three were 
fighters. Only Haydon and De Quincey turned their struggle 
inward against themselves. Enmeshed in a civilization which 
thwarted and confused at every turn, Haydon fretted and 
raged in petty verbal quarrels, and De Quincey poisoned him- 
self for dreams and then fought off the agonies of the poison. 
Only Cartwright found a man’s work to do, and a free world 
to do it in. To that extent at least, the new and far cruder 
civilization offered opportunities beyond the old. 


AN APPRECIATION OF PETER CARTWRIGHT 
By Edwin E. Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D. 


MEN and women of the past were much like those of the 
present. Human nature is said to vary but little in descend- 
ing from generation to generation. History is a record of 
human nature and history is best read through its makers— 
the men and women of the past. We patronize the theater not 
to admire, primarily, the scenery and lighting effects; they 
are accessories. We go to see the players depict human na- 
ture—its strength and weakness; its loves and hates; its 
triumphs and failures. 

The autobiography has the advantage over all other forms 
of historical narrative in that the writer puts his own human 
nature into his work. Also he writes at first hand and not 
from hearsay. It should follow that the autobiographer who 
puts the most of himself into his work should be most valuable 
for reproducing actual scenes which, if a part of national 
history, must be of value as well as interest to the people of 
the nation. 

Although the part played by the itinerant frontier preacher 
in the making of American history may have been minor as 
compared with that taken by statesmen and diplomats, yet it 
was picturesque, heroic and especially unique. These heroic 
spirits were few in number and few of them left any record 
of their arduous work. Reverend Peter Cartwright is prob- 
ably the only one to leave an autobiography. 

The American frontier—marked by a thin line of scouts of 
civilization—has long since passed away. The wilderness has 
been conquered and the waste places made to bloom. The 
country preacher no longer throws a pair of saddle-bags across 
his saddle, as did Cartwright, mounts his horse and bids his 
family farewell for a preaching tour covering hundreds of 
miles and weeks or months of time. No longer is he com- 
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pelled to quiet rowdies in his meetings and to resort to phys- 
ical force to secure results. The frontier preacher belonged 
to the church militant. He had to meet and vvercome Mor- 
monism, Atheism and various forces of what to his mind were 
heterodoxies. If he had a house in which to preach, he used 
it; if it were too small, he adjourned to the open ground. By 
extending the time of the meeting to several days, the pictur- 
esque ‘‘camp’’ meeting was inaugurated in God’s first 
temples. 

The pioneer preacher must be resourceful. Whether find- 
ing his way by compass through the woods, riding over flooded 
lowlands, seeking lodgings with inhospitable frontiersmen, 
kneeling in prayer on the floor of a room full of dancers, 
fighting camp-meeting disturbers, debating with a major on a 
river vessel to distract the soldiers from gambling, arguing 
with weaklings who interrupted him at any time in his ser- 
mons, or compelling by force the young men of the congre- 
gation to sit apart from the young women, he must depend 
upon his own ingenuity and bravery. 

The frontier parson has a varied and interesting story to 
tell. Cartwright’s story has an additional interest because of 
its manifest self-sacrifice. In fifty-three years of public 
service, he began at a salary of $80 a year; raised eight 
children; earned $200 by selling books, performing marriage 
ceremonies and the like; gave away $2,300; lost $1,400; and 
failed to get $5,000 of his total salary. 

The American frontier will never produce another itinerant 
preacher; but the story of his devotion to his chosen work, 
his stoical endurance of hardship and persistence under most 
discouraging conditions is an inspiration to both young and 
old. To have Peter Cartwright’s autobiography reprinted 
is a distinct gain for American readers. 


MARIE THERESE OF FRANCE 


‘“THE PRINCESS OF THE TOWER”’ 
1778-1851 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


Marie Thérése was the eldest child of King Louis XVI of France 
and his queen, Marie Antoinette, and was the only one of the unhappy 
royal family to survive the horrors of the French Revolution. She 
is known by so many names as sometimes to cause confusion. When, as 
a little girl of thirteen, she was imprisoned with her parents in the 
tower of the Temple she was often referred to as ‘‘the Princess of the 
Tower.’’ Later, as the only survivor of her family, she was called 
Madame Royale. By wedding her cousin she became the Duchess 
d’Angouleme; and when afterward he, as heir to the French throne 
of his father, King Charles X, was addressed as the Dauphin, his 
wife was Madame la Dauphine. 

Despite all these changes of name and circumstances, Marie Thérése 
will always remain to history and legend the unhappy little Princess of 
the Tower. She was released from prison in 1795 and soon afterward 
wrote her own account of what she had seen and suffered there. She 
had bidden farewell in turn to her father, her mother and her aunt, as 
each was led forth to die; and she had watched her little brother perish 
from abuse, never knowing when her own turn would come. Her artless 
child’s tale of it all has been spoken of as the most pathetic narrative 
in the world. 

In later life Marie Thérése was always sad, but resolute. Napoleon 
called her ‘‘the only man in her family.’’ On the wall of her tower- 
prison, after her release, were found scratched the following sentences: 

**Marie Thérése is the most unhappy creature in the world. She 
can learn no news of her mother; nor be reunited to her, though she 
has asked it a thousand times.’’ 

**O my father! Watch over me from heaven above.’’ 


*‘O my God! Forgive those who have made my family die.’’ 
A.V. 12—1 1 
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I 


Tue King, my father, arrived at the Temple with his family 
on Monday, the 13th August 1792, at seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

The gunners wished to take my father to the tower by 
himself and to leave us behind at the chateau; but Manuel 
had veceived during the morning a decree of the Commune 
ordering that we were all to go to the tower. Péthion ap- 
peased the fury of the gunners, and we went into the chateau. 
The municipal officers kept my father under observation. 
Péthion went away, but Manuel remained. 

My father took supper with us. My brother was so tired 
he could scarcely keep his eyes open. At eleven o’clock, 
Madame de Tourzelle took him to the tower, where it had 
evidently been decided to fix our quarters. 

My father came to the tower with us at one o’clock in 
the morning; no preparations had been made for our recep- 
tion. My aunt slept in a kitchen, and Manuel, it is said, 
was ashamed to take her there. 

The following are the names of those who of their own 
free will came to share our captivity in this gloomy place: 

Madame de Lamballe; 

Madame de Tourzelle and her daughter Pauline; 

MM. Hu and Chamilly, my father’s attendants, who slept 
in his room above; 

Madame de Navarre, in attendance on my aunt, who slept 
with her and Pauline in the kitchen. 

Madame Cimbris (Saint-Brice) in attendance on my 
brother. She slept in a billiard-room with my brother and 
Madame de Tourzelle. 

Madame Thibaut, in attendance on my mother, and 
Madame Basire, on myself. They both slept downstairs. 

My father had three men in the kitchen, Thurgé (Turgy), 
Chrétien, and Marchand. 

On the following day, the 14th, my father came and took 
lunch with my mother, and afterwards we went to see the 
great halls of the tower where it was said lodgings were to 
be prepared for us, because in the turret, where we were, 
there was not enough room for everybody. 
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After dinner, Manuel and Santerre having come, we went 
for a walk in the garden. 

There was a great deal of discontented murmuring about 
the women who had come with us. As soon as we arrived 
we found others who had been appointed by Péthion to wait 
on us, but we refused their services. 

Two days after, when we were at dinner, there came a decree 
of the Commune ordering all those persons who had accom- 
panied us to take their departure. 

My father and mother protested, as also did the municipal 
officers on duty at the Temple. The order was, for the time 
being, rescinded. 

We all spent the day together. 

My father gave my brother lessons in geography, my mother 
taught him history, and made him repeat some poetry; my 
aunt gave him lessons in arithmetic. 

My father had fortunately discovered a library, which 
kept him interested. 

My mother busied herself with some tapestry work. 

The municipal officers were very familiar, and showed very 
little respect for my father. One of them always had him 
under observation. 

My father asked for a man and a woman to do the menial 
work. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 20th August, there 
came a decree of the Commune, ordering that all persons 
who were not members of the Royal Family should leave the 
Temple. 

They compelled MM. Hu and Chamilly to leave my father, 
who was left alone with a municipal officer. 

They then went downstairs to my mother’s room for 
Madame de Lamballe. My mother protested in vain against 
her removal, saying, as was true, that she was a relative. 
She was taken away all the same. 

My aunt went down with Pauline de Tourzelle and Madame 
de Navarre. The municipal officers assured us that these 
ladies would return as soon as their examination had been 
concluded. 

My brother was taken into my mother’s room in order 
that he might not be left alone, 
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We embraced the ladies, hoping to see them the next day. 
Two municipal officers remained with my mother. None of 
the four of us had any more sleep that night. 

Although my father had been awakened by the noise, he 
did not leave his room. 

On the following day at seven o’clock we learned that the 
ladies would not come back to the Temple again, but that 
they had been taken to La Force. 

At nine o’clock we were greatly astonished to see M. Hu, 
who told my father that the General Council had found him 
innocent and sent him back to the Temple. 

After dinner Péthion sent my father a man and a woman 
named Tison to do the menial work. 

My mother took my brother into her room, and I went 
into the other with my aunt. We were only separated from 
my mother by a small room in which were stationed a mu- 
nicipal officer and a sentry. 

My father stayed upstairs. He was no longer desirous 
of changing his quarters, though he knew another set of 
rooms was being prepared for him. Now that so many people 
had gone he was not cramped for room; he was, moreover, 
nearer my mother in his present situation. 

He sent for Paloi, who was in charge of the workmen, to 
tell him not to go on with the work. Paloi insolently replied 
that he only took his orders from the Commune. 

Every morning we went upstairs to breakfast with my 
father, and then down again to my mother, where my father 
spent the day with us. 

We used to walk every day in the garden for the sake of 
my brother’s health, and my father was almost always jeered 
at by the guards. 

On Saint Louis’ Day, the Ca ira was sung outside the 
Temple at seven o’clock in the morning. 

In the morning a municipal officer told us that M. de la 
Fayette had left the country, and in the evening my 
father received confirmation of this news from Manuel. He 
brought my Aunt Elisabeth a letter from my aunts at Rome. 
It was the last letter my family received from the outer 
world. 

My father was no longer treated as a King. No respect 
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was shown him. They no longer called him Sire or Your 
Majesty, but Monsieur or Louis. 

The municipal officers always remained seated in his room, 
and always kept their hats on in his presence. They took 
away my father’s sword, which he was still carrying, and 
searched his pockets. 

Péthion sent Cléry to wait on my father, in whose service 
he was. 

Péthion also sent Rocher as turnkey, or warder; he was 
the wretch who forced open my father’s door on the 20th 
June 1792, and nearly assassinated him. 

This man was always at the tower, and tried in every way 
to annoy my father ; sometimes he would sing the Carmagnole 
and numberless other outrageous things; sometimes, know- 
ing my father disliked the smell of a pipe, he would blow a 
puff in his face as he passed. 

In the evening when we went to supper he had always 
gone to bed, because we had to pass through his room; some- 
times he was in bed even when we went to dinner. 

There was no limit to the varieties of torments and insults 
he invented. My father bore them all with meekness, and 
forgave the man from the bottom of his heart. 

My father had not a thing with him; he wrote to Péthion 
to ask him for the money due to him, but received no 
reply. 

The garden was filled with workmen who would often 
revile my father. One of them swore that he would strike 
my mother on the head with his tools; Péthion had him ar- 
rested. 

On the 2nd September these insults became worse than 

ever. We did not know what was taking place, but from 
the windows stones were thrown at my father, though for- 
tunately neither he nor any one else was struck. 
_ At one of the windows a woman wrote on a large piece of 
cardboard, ‘‘Verdun is taken!’’ She held it up, and my 
aunt managed to read it. The municipal officer did not see 
ity 

We had only just learned this news when another guard 
named Mathieu appeared. He was bursting with rage, and 
told my father to go upstairs again to his room. 
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We went with him, fearing that they wished to separate 
us. 
When Mathieu got upstairs he found M. Hu, seized him 
by the collar, and said he arrested him. M. Hu asked to be 
allowed to put his things together. Mathieu refused, but 
another municipal officer, who was more kindly disposed, 
asked that M. Hu might be granted this favor, and took 
him away to get his belongings. 

Mathieu then turned towards my father and said every- 
thing that rage could suggest. Among other things, he said, 
‘““The générale has beaten, the tocsin has sounded, the alarm- 
gun has been fired, the enemy is at Verdun. If they reach 
here, we shall all perish, but you will be the first to die.’’ 

My father listened to this abuse and infinitely more of 
the same kind with the calmness that arises from the con- 
sciousness of having done no wrong. My brother burst into 
tears and ran away to the next room. I had all the difficulty 
in the world to console him; he seemed to see my father dead 
already. 

M. Hu came back, and Mathieu, after having delivered him- 
self of some more abuse, went away with him. 

M. Hu was taken to the Mairie, the massacre at the Abbey 
having already begun. He remained a month in prison. He 
then came out, but returned no more to the Temple. 

The municipal officers on duty all condemned Mathieu’s 
violent procedure. Their own ideas, however, were not much 
better. They told my father there was no doubt that the 
King of Prussia was marching and putting French soldiers 
_ to death on an order signed Louis. 

My father was much grieved at this calumny, and begged 
the municipal officers to deny it among the people. 

My mother heard the drums beating all night long. We 
did not know, however, what was the maiter. 

On the 3rd September, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
Manuel came to:see my father and assured him that Madame 
de Lamballe and the others who had been removed from 
the Temple were well, and that they were all together and 
unmolested at La Force. 

At three o’clock we heard a horrible shouting. As my 
father had got up from dinner and was playing a game 
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of backgammon with my mother, the municipal officer was 
kind enough to shut the windows and doors. He also drew 
the curtains so that we could not see out, and well it was 
he did so. 

The workmen at the Temple, and Rocher the warder, went 
out and joined the assassins, and that added to the uproar. 

Several municipal officers and officers of the guard came 
in, and the latter wanted my father to show himself at the 
window, but the former objected and with reason. 

My father inquired what the matter was, and a young 
officer replied, ‘‘ Well, Monsieur, since you desire to know, it 
is Madame Lamballe’s head which they are anxious to show 
you.”’ 

My mother was stricken with horror. The municipal of- 
ficers reprimanded the officer, but my father, with his usual 
good nature, took his part, saying it was his own fault, and 
that the officer was not to blame, since he had merely an- 
swered his question. 

The uproar continued until five o’clock. We afterwards 
learned that the mob had attempted to break down the doors, 
but that the municipal officers had prevented them by dis- 
playing a piece of tricolor ribbon on one of the gates. We 
heard, too, that they had at length allowed six of the mur- 
derers to march round the tower, carrying the head of Madame 
de Lamballe, but that they had made them leave her body, 
which they wished to drag with them, at the gate. 

As this procession entered, Rocher, when he saw the head 
of Madame de Lamballe, went wild with delight, and cursed 
a young man who turned sick at the horrible sight. 

The tumult had scarcely subsided when Péthion, who 
ought to have been trying to put a stop to the slaughter, coolly 
sent his secretary to my father about some money-matters. 

This secretary was a most ridiculous man, and said in- 
numerable stupid things, which at any other time would 
have made us laugh. He thought my mother remained 
standing on his account. 

The municipal officer who had sacrificed his sash by hang- 
ing it on the gate made my father pay him for it. 

My aunt and I heard the drums beating all through that 
night. We did not think the slaughter was still going on. 
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My unhappy mother got no sleep; it was only some time 
afterwards that we got to know that the massacre had lasted 
three days. 

One would scarcely credit the scenes that went on, not 
only among the municipal officers, but among the guards. 
The least thing terrified them, so guilty did: they feel. 

One day a man outside fired off a new gun to test it. 
They drew up a report of the matter, and examined him 
minutely. 

Another evening, during supper, the cry To Arms! was 
heard several times, and they thought the foreign troops 
were upon them. The brute Rocher seized his long saber 
and said to my father, ‘‘If they come I will kill you.’’ It 
turned out, however, to be only a little fuss with the patrol. 

On another occasion a hundred workmen attempted to 
break down the railing near the Rotunda, but the municipal 
officers and the guards hurried to the spot and dispersed 
them. 

All these alarms increased their severity towards us. There 
were two municipal officers, however, who lightened my 
father’s burden by showing him kindness and giving him 
hope; I think they are both dead. 

There was a sentry also who in the evening used to talk 
with my aunt through the keyhole. The unhappy man did 
nothing but weep all the time he was at the Temple. I 
know not what has become of him. I pray Heaven that he 
has been granted his reward for the deep affection he enter- 
tained for his King. 

IT used to work out questions in arithmetic, and write 
extracts from books, but I was always obliged to have a 
municipal officer looking over my shoulder to see that I was 
not preparing a plot. 

They deprived us of the newspapers, as they were afraid 
we should see the news from abroad. One day, however, 
they showed one to my father with glee, saying there was 
something in it that would interest him. This horrible thing 
was that they were going to make a red-hot ball of his head, 
and this it was that they took pleasure in giving him to read. 

One evening, too, a municipal officer appeared on the scene, 
who heaped abuse upon us, saying among other things that 
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we should all die if the enemy came, and that the only one 
he felt any pity for was my brother, but that being a tyrant’s 
son he would have to die. 

Such were the scenes my family had to endure every 
day. 

The Republic was established on the 22nd September; they 
brought us the news with delight. They also told us of the 
departure of the foreign troops. We were unwilling to be- 
lieve it, but it was true. 

At the beginning of October, they came to take our pexs, 
ink, paper, and pencils. They searched everywhere with 
great care, and even roughly, but that did not prevent my 
mother and I hiding our pencils from them. These we 
managed to retain, but my aunt and my father gave up 
theirs. 

The evening of the same day, as my father, who had just 
had supper, was preparing to go up to his room, he was 
told to stay where he was. Some other municipal officers 
came and told him he would have to go into the other set 
of rooms, and that he was to be separated from us. We 
parted from him with many tears, hoping, however, that we 
should see him next morning. 

Breakfast was brought to us alone, but my mother would 
take nothing. The municipal officers, who were alarmed and 
touched by our grief, gave us permission to see my father, 
but only at meals, and told us not to talk in a whisper or 
in foreign tongues, but to speak aloud in good French. 

We went down to have dinner with my father, overjoyed 
at seeing him again. A municipal officer who was there 
thought he saw my aunt speaking to my father in a whisper, 
and made a scene with her about the matter. 

In the evening, as my brother was in bed at supper-time, 
my mother or my aunt remained with him, while the other 
came with me to take supper with my father. In the morn- 
ing after breakfast we stayed there long enough for Cléry to 
do our hair, since he was not allowed to come to my mother’s 
room. 

Every day at noon we all took a walk together. Manuel 
came to my father and roughly took away the red ribbon 
of his order. He assured my father that of all those who 
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had been at the Temple, Madame de Lamballe was the only 
one who had suffererd death. 

They made Cléry, Tison, and his wife, swear to be loyal 
to the nation. 

A municipal officer, coming in one evening, roughly roused 
my brother from sleep in order to satisfy himself that he 
was still in the Temple. 

Another municipal officer told my mother of a plan Péthion 
had, whereby my father was not to be put to death, but 
was to be shut up during his lifetime in the Chateau de 
Chambord, while my brother was to be forbidden to marry. 
I do not know what idea the man had in mentioning this; 
all I know is that we have not seen him since. 

My mother was put in rooms above my father. They 
wanted to separate my aunt and myself from my mother, but 
this did not take place, and we went with her. 

My brother was taken away from my mother, and placed 
with my father, in whose room he slept. Cléry and a mu- 
nicipal officer also slept in his apartments. 

Upstairs, my mother had with her my aunt, myself, Tison 
and his wife, and a municipal officer. 

The windows were blocked up with iron bars and screens, 
the chimneys were of stove-pipe construction, and we were 
greatly inconvenienced by the smoke. 

The following is the manner in which my illustrious parents 
spent their time. My father rose at seven, and prayed till 
eight. He then dressed himself and my brother, which took 
him till nine o’clock, when he went up to have breakfast 
with my mother. 

After breakfast, my father came downstairs again with 
my brother and gave him lessons till eleven o’clock. My 
brother played until noon, when we all took our walk together, 
whatever the weather was, because the guard, which changed 
at that hour, wished to see my father and make certain 
that he was in the Temple. 

Our promenade lasted until two o’clock, when we had din- 
ner, after which my father and my mother played at back- 
gammon or piquet. 

At four o’clock my mother went up to her own room and 
took my brother, because my father usually went to sleep then. 
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At six my brother came down again, and my father gave 
him lessons and played with him till supper. 

Regularly at nine o’clock, after supper, my mother un- 
dressed my brother and put him to bed. We then went up- 
stairs, and my father sat up till eleven. 

My mother’s life was practically the same. She did a 
great deal of tapestry-work. 

My aunt prayed frequently during the day. She said the 
office daily, read a great many devotional books, and spent 
much time in meditation. She, as well as my father, ob- 
served the days of fasting and abstinence appointed by the 
Church. 

They allowed us the papers again in order that we might 
read about the departure of the foreign troops and the at- 
tacks on my father, of which they were full. 

One day they said to us, ‘‘Mesdames, here is some good 
news for you, the traitor Bouillé has been captured; if you 
are patriots, you ought to be glad.’’ My mother made no 
reply. 

On All Souls’ Day, the Convention came for the first time 
to visit my father. The members asked him if he had any 
complaints to make. He said he had not, and that he was 
content when he was with his family. 

Cléry complained that the merchants who supplied my 
father were not paid. Chabot retorted haughtily, ‘‘The na- 
tion is not reduced to its last halfpenny.’’ 

The deputies who came were Chabot, Dupra (Dupont), 
Drouai (Drouet), and Lecointre Puyravaux. They returned 
after dinner and put the same questions to us all, and re- 
ceived the same answers. 

The very next day Drouai came again by himself and 
asked if we had no complaints to make. My mother said we 
had not. 

Some time afterwards, when we were at dinner, some 
gendarmes came, and laying rough hands on Cléry, com- 
manded him to accompany them to the tribunal. 

The reason of this was that, a few days before, Cléry, 
when going downstairs with a municipal officer, had met a 
young guard whom he happened to know. They said good 
day to each other, and shook hands. The municipal officer 
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objected to this, and had the young man arrested, and it 
was to confront him at the tribunal that Cléry was sent for. 
My father asked that he should be allowed to come back, 
but the municipal officers said he certainly would not. He 
returned, however, about midnight. 

Cléry asked my father to forgive his past conduct, for 
which my father’s bearing in prison and my aunt’s exhorta- 
tions had made him feel remorse. Henceforth he was always 
very devoted to my father. 

One day we heard people crying loudly for the heads of 
my father and Marat. They had the cruelty to come shout- 
ing this out just under the Temple windows. 

My father was taken ill with a bad cold and had a rather 
severe fever. He was allowed to see Le Monnier and Robert, 
his doctor and his apothecary. The Commune were anxious, 
and a bulletin regarding my father’s condition was drawn 
up every day. All the family were attacked by colds, but 
my father suffered the most. 

The Commune was changed on the 2nd December. The 
new municipal officers came to identify my father at ten 
o’clock at night. 

A few days later there came an order from the Commune 
to remove Tison and Cléry and to take away our knives, 
scissors, and all sharp instruments; it also contained instruc- 
tions that all dishes should be scrupulously tasted. 

The first part of the order was not put into force. My 
mother and father opposed it on the grounds that if they 
were taken ill the municipal officers might be placed in a 
false position if they showed them any attention. 

A careful search was made for sharp instruments, but 
my mother and I hid our scissors. The municipal officers 
redoubled their severity. 

The 11th December we were greatly perturbed by the 
sound of drums beating and the arrival of the guard at the 
Temple. After breakfast my father went down to his room 
again with my brother. 

At eleven o’clock Chambon, the Mayor, Chaumet (Chau- 
mette), Procureur-Général of the Commune, and Colombo 
(Colombeau), secrétaire-greffier, all came to see my father. 
They informed him of the decree of the Convention which 
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ordered that he should be examined at the Bar of the Hall. 
They got my father to send my brother back to my mother, 
but not having the decree of the Convention with them, 
they kept my father waiting two hours. 

He did not leave until one o’clock, when he drove away 
in the Mayor’s carriage. With him were Chaumet and Co- 
lombo. The carriage was escorted by municipal officers on 
foot. 

My father having noticed that Colombo nodded to a 
great many people, asked him if they were all friends of his. 
Colombo said, ‘‘They are the good citizens of the 10th 
August whom it always gives me pleasure to see.”’ 

I need not refer to the manner in which my father bore 
himself at the Convention. It is known to all. His dignity, 
his firmness, his gentleness, his good nature, and his courage, 
surrounded as he was by assassins eager for his blood, will 
never cease to be remembered and admired. 

At six o’clock he returned to the Temple with the same 
escort. My mother and all of us had been in great anxiety. 

My mother, hearing the drums beating, had again and 
again endeavored to find out from the municipal officer on 
duty what was going on, but he had absolutely refused to tell 
her. It was only when my father came at eleven o’clock that 
we got to know. When he told her what had occurred, she 
said her mind was at peace now she knew that my father was 
in the hands of the Convention. 

On my father’s return she asked eagerly to be allowed 
to see him. She also caused the request to be made to Cham- 
bon, but received no reply. 

My brother passed the night in my mother’s room: he 
had no bed, and she gave up her own to him. 

The next day my mother asked again to see my father and 
to have the papers to read an account of his trial. She asked 
that, if she could not see my father, at least my brother and 
I might be allowed to do so. 

This request was conveyed to the General Council. They 
refused us the papers, but gave permission for my brother 
and myself to see my father, but quite apart from my mother ; 
they informed my father of this, who said that although it 
would give him great pleasure to see his children, the impor- 
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tant matters which he had on hand prevented him occupying 
himself with his son, and that his daughter could not leave 
her mother. 

My brother’s bed was brought upstairs. 

The Convention came to see my father. He asked to be 
allowed to have legal counsel, and made a request for paper 
and ink as well as for razors to shave with, all of which 
were granted him. 

M. de Malsherbes, Tronchet, and Deséze, his counsel, came 
to see him. He was often obliged to go into the turret in 
order to speak to them without being overheard. 

My father did not go down into the garden any more, 
neither did we. The only news my father got of us and we 
of him, was through the municipal officers, and that was ex- 
eeedingly scanty. 

I was suffering with a bad foot; my father heard of it, and 
with his habitual kindness kept himself informed of my 
progress. 

My family discovered in this Commune also some kindly 
disposed men, who softened the severity of their trials by 
their feeling conduct. They assured my mother that my 
father’s life would not be taken, and that his case would 
be referred to the Primary Assemblies, who would certainly 
preserve his life. 

The Convention paid another visit to my father. 

On the 26th December, St. Stephen’s Day, my father 
made his will, because he thought he would be assassinated 
next day on his way to the Convention. And on the same 
day my father made his second appearance at the bar, with 
his usual courage. He left M. de Séze to read his defense. 
He went away at eleven o’clock, and came back again at three. 
He saw his counsel every day. 

At length, on the 18th January, when the verdict was 
given, the municipal officers came to my father at eleven 
o’clock and informed him that they had orders to keep him 
under strict surveillance. My father asked them if his 
fate had been decided, and they answered him that it had 
not. 

On the following day, M. de Malsherbes came to tell my 
father that sentence had been pronounced, ‘‘But, Sire,’’ he 
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added, “‘the scoundrels are not yet masters of the situation, 
and there is not a man of honor but will rally to Your 
Majesty, to save you, or to lay down his life at your feet.’’ 
“No, Monsieur de Malsherbes,’’ said my father, ‘‘that would 
put too many lives in danger and bring about civil war in 
Paris. I had rather die, and I pray you tell them from 
me to make no attempt at rescue.’’ 

He was not allowed to see his counsel any more. He 
gave a memorandum to the municipal officers in which he 
asked permission to consult his advisers again, and com- 
plained of the inconvenience he suffered by being perpetually 
watched when he had matters of such grave moment to at- 
tend to. No notice was taken. 

On Sunday, the 20th January, Garat, Member (Minister) 
of Justice, and the other members of the Executive, came 
to inform him that the sentence of death would be carried 
out the next day. My father heard them with saintly forti- 
tude. He asked for a respite of three days, in which he 
might learn what was to become of his family and see a 
Catholic confessor. 

The respite was refused, Garat assuring my father that 
no accusation would be brought against his family, who 
would be sent out of France. Subsequently they brought 
the Abbé Edjorce (sic), or De Firmont, to hear his confes- 
sion. 

My father ate his dinner as usual, which greatly surprised 
the municipal officers, who thought he would have commit- 
ted suicide. 

We learned the death (sic) of my father on Sunday, the 
20th, from cries of newsvendors. 

At seven o’clock in the evening we were informed that a 
decree of the Convention permitted us to go downstairs to 
my father. We hurried to him and found him much changed. 
He wept at our grief, but not at the thoughts of his own 
death. He recounted his trial to my mother, making excuses 
for the ruffians who were going to put him to death, and 
told my mother of the request for Primary Assemblies, and 
said that he had refused them because they would plunge the 
whole country into trouble. He then spoke on religious mat- 
ters to my brother, recommending him above all to forgive 
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those who were about to cause his death. He gave my brother 
and me his blessing. 

My mother greatly desired that we should spend the night 
with my father, but he refused, as he wished to be quiet. 

My mother asked at least to be allowed to return the next 
morning, and my father gave his consent to her, but when 
we had gone, he begged the guards not to let us come down 
agaim as he could not endure the anguish. 

He then went back with his confessor. He went to bed 
at midnight, and slept till four o’clock, when he was awak- 
ened by the beat of the drums. 

At six o’clock the Abbé said Mass, at which my father 
communicated ; he set out at nine. On his way downstairs 
he handed his will to a municipal officer. He also gave them 
a sum of money that M. de Malsherbes had lent him, and 
begged them to see that it was returned to him; but they 
kept it for themselves. 

He then met a warder whom he had spoken to rather 
sharply the night before. He held out his hand to him 
saying, “‘Mathé, I am sorry I spoke harshly to you; I ask 
your forgiveness.’’ 

He read the prayers for the dying on the way. When he 
reached the scaffold he desired to address the people, but 
Santerre prevented him by ordering the drums to be beaten. 
His speech was only heard by a few. 

He then disrobed without assistance, making them tie his 
hands together with a handkerchief instead of with a rope. 

The Abbé, who had remained at his side, said to him, ‘‘Go 
forth, son of Saint Louis; the gates of eternity are open be- 
fore you.”’ 

He received his death-blow on Monday, the 21st J. anuary, 
at ten minutes past ten. 

Thus perished Louis XVI., King of France and Navarre, 
at the age of thirty-nine years and five months, all but three 
days, in the eighteenth year of his reign, after having been 
in prison five months and eight days. 

Such is the account of my father’s life during his eruel 
captivity. In it we see nothing but piety and greatness of 
soul, resolution, gentleness, courage, kindness, patience in 
bearing the vilest calumnies, clemency in forgiving his mur- 
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derers from the bottom of his heart, great love of God, his 
family, and his people, to which he bore testimony till his 
last moment, and for which he has gone to receive his reward 
in the bosom of the Almighty and All Merciful God. 


I 


WE rose on the morning of that terrible day, after a night 
of fitful and uneasy slumber. 

At six o’clock our door was opened and some one came 
in to find Madame Tison’s prayerbook for my father’s Mass. 
We thought we were going downstairs, and we retained this 
hope until the shouts of delight of the misguided populace 
told us that the crime had been accomplished. 

In the afternoon my mother asked to see Cléry, who 
had been with my father till the end, thinking that perhaps 
he had given him some message for her. This, indeed, was 
the case, for my father had intrusted Cléry with his wed- 
ding ring to give to my mother, saying that death alone com- 
pelled him to part with it. He had also given him a packet 
for her containing a lock of her hair, saying it had ever 
been dear to him, 

The municipal officers said that Cléry’s condition was ter. 
rible, and that he could not come. 

My mother also desired the Commissioners to ask the Gen- 
eral Council’s permission for her to wear mourning. 

They refused to let her see Cléry, but they allowed her to 
go into mourning. 

Cléry remained a month longer at the Temple, after which 
he was set at liberty. 

We were allowed a little more freedom, the guards being 
under the impression that we were to be sent away. We 
were permitted to see the people who brought our mourning, 
but only in the presence of the municipal officers. 

‘My sufferings made the pain in my foot grow worse, and 
they sent for Brunier, my medical attendant, and for Lacaze, 
the surgeon, and I was cured in a month. 

My mother would not go down to take the air in the gar- 
den, because she had to pass by my father’s door, and this 
she could not bear. But fearing my brother would suffer 
from the lack of fresh air, she asked at the end of February 
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to be allowed to go up on to the top of the tower, and per- 
mission to do so was granted her. 

The municipal officers discovered that a sealed packet which 
was in their room, and contained my father’s seal, ring, and 
several other things, had been broken open and the seal re- 
moved. The municipal officers were much perturbed at the 
occurrence, but they decided at length that a thief must 
have’ stolen the seal on account of the gold it contained. It 
was, however, a person of honor, and not a thief, who had 
taken it. He who took it acted for the best, but he is dead. 

Dumourier having quitted France, we were kept more 
closely watched. They built the wall which divides the 
garden, jalousies were fitted to the upper windows, and 
every aperture was carefully stopped up. 

On the evening of the 25th March the chimney caught fire. 
Chaumet, Procurator of the Commune, came to see my mother 
for the first time and asked her if she had any requests to 
make. My mother only asked that a door should be made 
between her room and my aunt’s, so as to afford more air. 
The municipal officers grumbled at this. Chaumet said that 
considerations of health made it necessary, and that he 
would mention the matter to the General Council. 

The following day, at 10 o’clock in the morning, he came 
again accompanied by Pache, the Mayor, and Santerre, com- 
mandant general of the National Guard. 

Chaumet told my mother that he had put her request 
before the Commune, and that it had been refused. 

Pache also asked my mother whether she had any complaint 
to make, or wanted anything. My mother said, ‘‘No.’’ 

There were still a few men of feeling among the municipal 
officers, whose kindness of heart brought some comfort to my 
mother. There was also another man who attended on us, 
and performed services for my relations, and who ought 
to be loved and esteemed by all upright people. . I will not 
mention their names lest harm come to them in the troubled 
state of affairs which still exists, but I shall never forget what 
they did for us. 

Precautions were redoubled. Tison was not allowed to see 
his daughter, at which he grumbled, and with some reason. 

One day, seeing a strange man come in with some things 
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for my aunt, he flew into a passion at seeing this stranger 
taking the place of his daughter, and spoke his mind freely. 

Pache being below, Tison was had down. He said he 
was very dissatisfied, and on being asked why, replied that 
he was annoyed at not being able to see his daughter, and 
at the conduct of certain municipal officers who carried on 
whispered conversations with my mother and aunt. They 
asked him what their names were, and he told them, saying 
he was certain we held communication with people outside. 

Being asked for proof, he said that on one occasion at 
supper my mother when taking out her handkerchief dropped 
a pencil on the floor, and that one day, in my aunt’s room, 
he had found some wafers and sealing-wax in the socket of a 
candlestick. 

After he had made this statement they sent for his wife, 
who repeated the same things, asserting that we had carried 
on correspondence with my father during his trial. They also 
denounced Brunier, the doctor, who had treated me for my 
foot, on the grounds that he had supplied us with news. Her 
husband induced her to put her signature to these charges, 
for which act she afterwards felt great remorse. She saw 
her daughter the next day. The denunciation was made on 
the 19th April. 

At half-past ten at night on the 20th April, my mother 
and I had just gone to bed when Hébert and several other 
municipal officers arrived, and read to us a decree of the. 
Commune ordering that we were to be thoroughly searched. 
They carried out their orders to the letter, even looking 
under the mattresses. 

My brother was asleep, but they dragged him roughly 
out of bed in order to search it. My mother took him in 
her arms quite benumbed with cold. 

They also rummaged in our pockets, taking away from my 
mother a tradesman’s address which she had kept, and 
from my aunt a stick of sealing-wax; while from me they 
took a Sacred Heart of Jesus and the copy of a prayer for 
France. 

They did not leave until four in the morning. They 
drew up a report of the things they had found, and forced 
my aunt and my mother to sign it. They were furious at 
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having found nothing but trifies. The following day they 
removed the seals in my father’s room. 

Three days later they came and demanded to see my aunt 
in private. They questioned her regarding a hat they had 
found in her room, inquiring where she got it, how long she 
had had it, and why she had kept it. 

She said it had belonged to my father, who had given it 
to her soon after we came to the Temple, and that she had 
kept it out of regard for him. 

They told her they were going to confiscate it as being 
an object of suspicion. 

My aunt tried hard to keep it, but she was unable to do so. 
They made her sign a statement of what she had just said, 
and she was never able to get the hat back. 

My mother went up on to the tower every day to take 
the air. 

For some time past my brother had been complaining of 
a stitch in the side which hurt him when he laughed, and 
on the 9th May about seven o’clock, he was taken with a 
rather severe feverish attack accompanied by headache and 
the usual stitch in the side. At first he was unable to lie 
down in bed because he could not get his breath. My mother 
became anxious, and asked the municipal officers to call in a 
doctor. They told my mother that it was nothing, and that 
maternal anxiety was causing her to exaggerate the mat- 
ter. They mentioned the affair to the General Council to 
whom they conveyed my mother’s request for doctor 
Brunier. 

The Council pooh-poohed my brother’s illness, because 
Hébert had seen him in good health at five o’clock, the fever 
not having come on till two hours later. They would not hear 
of Brunier, who had lately been denounced by Tison. 

Nevertheless, my brother had the fever badly. My aunt 
kindly came and took my place in my brother’s room, in 
order that I might not sleep in the infected atmosphere. 
She took my bed, and I went and slept in her room. 

The fever continued all through the night as well as the 
next day and the day after, his temperature always getting 
higher towards evening. Notwithstanding this my brother 
took the air every day. 
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My mother vainly asked them to send for a doctor. They 
refused to grant her request. It was only on the Sunday, 
three days after my brother was taken with the fever—he fell 
ill on the Thursday—that Thierri came. He was a prison 
doctor, and had been appointed by the Commune to attend 
my brother. 

As it was in the morning when he came, he did not find 
my brother very feverish, but my mother told him to come 
back in the afternoon. He did so, and found the fever very 
high. He undeceived the municipal officers who were under 
the impression that my mother was disturbing herself for 
nothing, and informed them that on the contrary it was more 
serious than my mother imagined. 

Thierri even went out of his way to have a consultation 
with Brunier regarding my brother, and the treatment that 
ought to be followed. Brunier, who had attended my brother 
since he was a baby, and understood his constitution, gave 
him some medicine that did him good. 

On the Wednesday he took his medicine, and I came back 
to sleep in his room. My mother was very much afraid of 
the medicine, as when he took it before he had had frightful 
convulsions, and she feared he might have a similar attack 
now she was alone with no one to help her. 

I could not sleep at all that night for worry. My brother 
took his medicine, and happily no ill effects followed. 

A few days after he took some more, and derived great 
benefit from it, except that he got faint, but that was from 
heat. He had no more fever save an attack now and again, 
but the stitches in his side came on frequently. His health 
began to give way, and he never again recovered it, the 
change in his mode of life having done him a great deal of 
harm. 

On the 31st May we heard the drums beating, and the 
tocsin ringing, but no one would tell us what the noise was 
about. They would not allow us to go up on to the tower 
to take the air. We were always prevented from doing so 
when Paris was in an uproar as it was that day. 

In the early part of June Chaumet and Hébert came at 
ten o’clock one night to ask my mother if there was anything 
she wanted, or if she had any complaints to make. My mother 
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complained of the difficulty she had experienced in getting a 
doctor for my brother. 

My aunt asked Hébert for the hat he had taken away from 
her, but he told her the General Council had not seen fit 
to return it. 

As Chaumet did not seem disposed to go, my aunt asked 
him the reason of his presence. Chaumet replied that he 
had ‘been visiting the prisons, and that he had therefore 
come to the Temple, all prisons being on the same footing. 
My aunt said it was not so, and that some people were im- 
prisoned rightfully and others wrongfully. 

They went away; both of them were the worse for drink. 

My brother fainted one night, and the next day Thierri 
was sent for. He came with a surgeon named Soupé, and a 
truss-maker named Pipelet, to put on a truss for a rupture 
he had got. 

Madame Tison went out of her mind. She worried about 
my brother, of whom she was very fond. Remorse for her 
past conduct troubled her, and she had been ailing for a 
long time. After a while she refused to go out of doors any 
more, and one day she began to talk to herself. She would 
talk of nothing but the wrong she had done, of the ruin 
of her family, and of prisons and scaffolds. She thought 
that the people she had denounced had all been put to death. 

Every night she waited to see whether the municipal officers 
whom she had informed against would come, and when they 
did not arrive, she went to bed more gloomy than ever, and 
was troubled with horrible dreams. 

The municipal officers permitted her frequently to see her 
daughter, of whom she was very fond. 

One day when the porter, who was unaware of this, refused 
to admit the daughter, the municipal officers had her sent 
for at ten o’clock at night. The lateness of the hour terrified 
Madame Tison more than ever. She could not believe it was 
her daughter who had come, and thought they had come 
to arrest her. She was a long time making up her mind to 
go downstairs, and when they were on the stairs kept saying 
to her husband, ‘‘My friend, they are going to take us off 
to prison.”’ 

She saw her daughter, and started to go up again with a 
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municipal officer. When she got half way she stopped, and 
refused to go up or down. The municipal officer became 
alarmed, and did all he could to get her up. 

‘When she did reach the top she refused to go to bed, and 
kept on talking and shouting, so that my family could not 
get to sleep. The doctor saw her the next day, and found 
her quite mad. She was all the time groveling at my moth- 
er’s feet, asking her forgiveness. 

No one could have treated this woman better than my 
mother and my aunt, though they had no grounds to be 
pleased with her. They looked after her, and comforted her 
all the time she was there. 

The next day she was removed from the tower and put in 
the chateau. Afterwards, as her madness grew worse, she 
was put in the Hétel-Dieu, and a female spy was sent there 
to ask her a great many questions on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The municipal officers asked us for some linen for the 
woman who had looked after her in the Temple. 

On the 3rd July, at ten o’clock at night, a decree of the 
Convention was read tous to the effect that my brother was 
to be taken away from my mother, and lodged in the securest 
portion of the tower. 

Searcely had my brother heard this, than he began to 
weep aloud, and threw himself into my mother’s arms, and 
begged not to be taken away from her. 

My mother, too, was overwhelmed by this eruel order, and 
refused to give up my brother, endeavoring to repel the 
municipal officers from his bed. 

The latter tried to seize him, threatening to use violence, 
and to call up the guard to have him removed by force. 

An hour was passed in discussion, the municipal officers 
giving vent to abuse and threats and, we, on our side, protest- 
ing and weeping. In the end my mother consented to relin- 
quish her son. We took him out of bed, and when he was 
dressed she gave him into the hands of the municipal officers, 
bathing him with her tears, as though she had seen what 
was to come, and knew she would never behold him again. 

The poor little child kissed us all very tenderly, and went 
away weeping with his captors. 

My mother bade the municipal officers who were leaving 
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earnestly to entreat the General Council to let her see her son, 
if only during meals. This they said they would do: 

My mother thought her misfortunes were complete now 
that she had been deprived of her son; she thought, however, 
that he was in the hands of an honest and educated man. Her 
despair increased when she knew that it was: Simon the shoe- 
maker, whom she had known as a municipal officer, who had 
charge of her unhappy child. 

My mother asked again and again to see him, but without 
avail. As for my brother he wept inconsolably for two 
days, and begged to see us. 

The municipal officers no longer remained with my mother. 
Night and day we were shut up under lock and key. The 
guards only came three times a day to bring us our meals, 
and to look at the iron window-bars to see they had not been 
tampered with. 

We often went up on to the tower. My brother used to 
go up every day, and my mother’s sole pleasure was to look 
through a little window and see him go by in the distance. 
She would stay there for hours, till the moment came to 
catch a glimpse of the child she loved so dearly. 

News came very sparingly to my mother through the mu- 
nicipal officers, and through Tison, who went downstairs on 
washing days, when he saw Simon, and so got to know the 
news. 

Tison tried to make amends for his conduct and behaved 
better. He told my mother something of what was taking 
place, but was not very communicative. 

Simon behaved very harshly to my brother for weeping 
when he was taken away from us, so that he was too terrified 
now to shed any more tears. 

A false rumor was current that my brother had been 
recognized on the boulevard and the guard was grumbling at 
not seeing him, and said that he was not in the Temple. The 
Convention therefore had him brought down into the garden 
so that he might be seen. 

My brother complained to them of his separation from 
my mother and asked to see the law which ordered it. 

When the members went up to see my mother she also 
complained of the cruel manner in which her son had been 
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taken from her. They answered that it was a step they felt 
compelled to take. 

Henriot, the new general, also came to see us. He astounded 
us by his rough manners. From the moment he came into 
the room to the moment he left it, he did nothing but swear. 

On the 2nd August, at two o’clock in the morning, we 
were aroused in order that my mother might hear a decree of 
the Convention which laid down that on the requisition of 
the Procurator of the Commune, my mother should be taken 
to the Conciergerie to be tried. 

My mother heard this decree unmoved. My aunt and I at 
once asked permission to accompany her, but as the decree 
did not say we might, our demand was refused. 

My mother put her things together in a parcel, the munici- 
pal officers being present all the time. She was even obliged 
to dress herself before them. They searched her pockets and 
emptied them of all their contents, of which, though they 
were of no importance, they made a parcel saying that it 
would be opened before the revolutionary tribunal, in my 
mother’s presence. They left her only a handkerchief and a 
flask, for fear she fainted. 

At length, after kissing me many times, my mother left 
me, bidding me be brave and take care of my health. I 
made no answer for I felt sure that I was looking on her face 
for the last time. 

At the foot of the tower my mother had to halt again, 
while the municipal officers drew up a document recording 
her discharge from their custody. 

As she went out, my mother struck her head against the 
top of the portal, not thinking it was so low. However, she 
did not hurt herself much. She then got into a carriage with 
a municipal officer and two gendarmes. 

On reaching the Conciergerie she was given the dampest 
and most unhealthy room in the prison. A gendarme was 
always with her, never leaving her night or day. 

My aunt and I were inconsolable and spent the night in 
weeping. 

They had assured my aunt, when my mother left, that she 
could put her mind at rest and that no harm would ever 
come to her. It was a great comfort for me to be with my 
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aunt whom I loved so dearly; but alas! that. was not to en- 
dure, and I have lost her. 

The day after my mother went away my aunt once more 
made, in my name and in her own, an urgent request that 
we should be reunited to her. This was never granted. We 
also asked for news of her, and although we made many 
requests we were never able to obtain any. 

Knowing that my mother could not drink river water 
because it made her ill, we asked the municipal officers to 
see that she had water from Viledavré which was brought 
every day to the Temple. They gave their consent and passed 
a resolution, but one of their colleagues came and raised an 
objection. 

Some days afterwards, my mother sent for some of her 
things, amongst others her knitting of which she thought a 
great deal as she was making my brother a pair of stockings. 
We sent it to her, but we afterwards learned that it was 
never given her for fear she should do some harm to herself 
with the needles. 

We heard a little of my brother through the municipal 
officers, but that did not last long. Every day we heard 
Simon ‘and him singing the Carmagnole, the Marseillaise, and 
innumerable other abominable things. 

Simon put a red cap on his head and made him wear a 
carmagnole. He made him sing at the open windows so 
that the guard could hear him, and taught him frightful 
imprecations against God, his family and the aristocrats. My 
mother happily was spared a good many of the horrors, as 
she had gone away. 

Before her departure they had come for my brother’s ordi- 
nary clothes. My mother said she hoped he would not leave 
off his mourning, but. the first thing Simon did was to take 
his black things away from him. 

Changed conditions and ill-treatment made my brother fall 
ill at the end of. August. Simon made him eat a disgusting 
quantity and drink a lot of wine which my brother detested. 

All this brought on fever. He took some medicine which 
did him no good and his health was quite destroyed. He had 
become very stout, but very little taller. Still Simon made 
him go up on to the tower for exercise and air. 
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At the beginning of Septemer, I grew very uneasy about 
my mother. I never heard the drums beat but I feared it 
was the 2nd of September come again. 

We spent the month of September fairly peacefully and 
went up on to the tower every day. The municipal officers 
came regularly, three times a day, but all their rigor did not 
prevent us from getting to hear some of the news, especially 
regarding my mother for whom we were anxious. 

We heard that she had been charged with holding com- 
munication with people outside. On learning this we at 
once destroyed our writing cases and pencils, fearing we 
should be compelled to undress before Madame Simon, 
and that the things we possessed might compromise my 
mother. 

In spite of the searches, we had still got ink and pencils. 
I am no longer afraid to say so since my relations are now 
no more. We also learned that my mother had almost 
escaped and that the wife of the concierge was kind and took 
eare of her. We afterwards got to know that she had been 
examined secretly but we did not know on what matter. 

The municipal officers came to us again for my mother’s 
linen, but refused to tell us anything about her health. They 
took our tapestry away from us thinking it was a magical 
and dangerous pattern. 

On the 21st September at one o’clock in the morning, 
Hébert and several other municipal officers came to carry 
out a decree of the Commune, ordering a great increase in 
the severity of our confinement. The terms were that my 
aunt and I should remain together; that Tison should be 
taken away and shut up as a prisoner in the turret; that 
we should be given nothing that was not absolutely necessary 
to support life. Further, that we should have a revolving 
cupboard on our outer door through which our meals were 
to be passed, and that with the exception of Henriot who 
brought up the water and wood, no one was to come into 
our rooms. 

The revolving cupboard was not made and the municipal 
officers came in three times a day and thoroughly examined 
the window bars, the cupboards and the chests of drawers. 

We had to make our own beds and sweep the rooms our- 
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selves, and this took us a long time as we were not accus- 
tomed to it at first. We no longer had a single being to do 
anything for us. 

‘When he removed Tison, Hébert said to my aunt that inas- 
much as equality was the prime law in the French Republic 
and as in the prisons the convicts had no one to wait on 
them, he was going to take away Tison. My aunt made no 
reply. 

They deprived us of every convenience in order to in- 
crease their severity ; we could not even get the barest neces- 
sities. When they came with our meals, the door was slammed 
at once so that we should not see who had brought them. 

We heard no news save from the newsvendors, and that 
but very imperfectly. We were forbidden to go on to the 
tower and our sheets were taken from us lest we should 
employ them to effect our escape from the windows. They 
gave us dirty coarse things in exchange. 

I fancy this was about the time my mother’s trial began. 
Since her death I have heard that there was a plan to rescue 
her from the conciergerie, which unfortunately came to noth- 
ing. I have been assured that the gendarmes who had charge 
of her and the wife of the concierge had all been won over 
to her cause, and that several people had been to see her in 
prison, among them a priest who administered the sacrament, 
which she received very devoutly. 

It is said that the plan miscarried because she had been told 
to speak to the second guard, but that she made a mistake 
and spoke to the first instead. Others affirm that she had 
already got outside her room and down the stairs, when a 
gendarme barred ‘her way, although he was supposed to 
have been gained over to her cause. He compelled my mother 
to go back and so defeated the plan. 

We knew nothing of all that at the time. We only knew 
that my mother had seen a Chevalier of Saint Louis who had 
handed her a carnation with a note in it, but being shut up 
we could not learn what occurred after. 

Every day the municipal officers came to carry out their 
search. On the 24th September they came to make a thor- 
ough inspection and to remove the plate and china. They 

took away the little we had and then because they could 
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not find all they had on their list, they were so base as to 
accuse us of having stolen some of it, when all the while it 
was their own colleagues who had taken it, 

In my aunt’s chest of drawers, they found a roll of gold 
pieces. They seized it at once, and then minutely examined 
my aunt as to who had given it her, when, and why she 
had kept it. My aunt said that Madame de Lamballe gave 
it her on the 10th August, and that, in spite of the searches, 
she had retained it. 

They inquired who had given it to Madame de Lamballe, 
but my aunt refused to say. They also put questions to 
me, asked me my name and made us sign the report. 

At mid-day on the 8th October, just as we had finished our 
rooms and were dressing ourselves, Pache, Chaumet and 
David, members of the Convention, arrived on the scene with 
several municipal officers. My aunt opened the door when 
she had finished dressing, and Pache, turning to me, asked 
me to go downstairs. 

My aunt demanded to follow me. They refused. She asked 
if I should come up again. They assured her that I should, 
and Chaumet said to her, ‘‘You may rely on the word of a 
good republican; she will come up again.”’ 

I embraced my aunt and went downstairs. I was very ill 
at ease. It was the first time I had found myself alone in 
the company of a dozen men and I was ignorant of their 
intentions towards me; but I commended myself to God, 
and descended. 

Chaumet wanted to show me some attentions as we went 
down, but I made no response. When I saw my brother I 
kissed him affectionately, but Madame Simon dragged him 
away from me and told me to go into the next room. Chau- 
met told me to sit down, and I did so. He sat down facing 
me, and a municipal officer took a pen and prepared to write. 

Chaumet inquired my name. 

‘«Thérése. ’’ 

**You are truthful?’’ 

‘*Yes, monsieur.”’ 

‘“This does not concern you or your family.”’ 

“It does not concern my mother?’’ 

*‘No, but some persons who have failed in their duty. 
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Are you acquainted with Citizens Toulan, Lepitre, Vincent, 
Bruno, Beugnot, Moels or Michonis?’’ 

IN Oec7 

‘*What, you do not know them? They are accused of hav- 
ing spoken with your relatives, and of ee brought them 
news from outside.’ 

‘“No, monsieur, that is false.’’ 

“Particularly Toulan, a little Gascon, who used to come?”’ 

*‘T know him no better than I do the others.’’ 

*“You recollect a certain day when you and your brother 
were alone in one of the turrets?’’ 

eV agree 

‘*You were put there because your parents wished to con- 
verse at their ease with these people.’’ 

“No, monsieur, it was to get us used to the cold.’’ 

‘What did you do in the turret?’ 

““We talked.”’ 

‘‘And when you came out did you notice they were talking 
to your parents?”’ 

““T took up a book and I do not know what happened.’’ 

Chaumet then questioned me regarding a number of evil 
doings of which people accused my mother. I replied with 
truth that they were a tissue of infamous falsehoods. They 
were very insistent, but I met all their questions with a denial 
and in so doing I was telling the truth. 

He asked me a great deal about Varennes, putting a 
number of questions which I answered as best I could without 
involving anybody. 

At last, at three o’clock, my cross-examination came to an 
end. I strongly entreated Chaumet to allow me to rejoin 
my mother, saying with truth that my aunt and I had begged 
it more than a thousand times. 

“*__T ean do nothing in the matter.’ 

‘“What, monsieur, you cannot obtain permission from the 
General Council ?’’ 

“*T have no authority with that body.’’ 

He then had me reconducted to my room in company with 
three municipal officers, and enjoined me to say nothing to 
my aunt whom they were also going to call down. 

When I got back I embraced my aunt. They told her to 
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go down and she obeyed. The same questions were put to 
her as to me and she gave nearly the same answers as I 
did. 

She said she knew the municipal officers, of whom they 
spoke, by name and also by sight, but she denied having 
carried on any correspondence with people outside, and 
denied also the evil reports about my mother regarding which 
I had been examined. 

She came up again at four o’clock, her examination having 
taken one hour whereas mine had lasted three. 

Chaumet had assured us that the matter had nothing to 
do with my mother, but we were strongly of opinion that 
they had deceived us; nor, alas, were we wrong, for they 
tried and passed sentence on my mother a short time after. 

I am not very well acquainted with the story of my moth- 
er’s trial and I shall only recount what I have personally 
been able to discover. 

She had two counsel to defend her, MM. du Coudrai et 
Chauvau. A host of people were called up before her, in- 
eluding Simon and Mathé, the warders of the Temple. My 
mother also had the addresses of several people in her pocket- 
book and they all had to appear before the tribunal, among 
others, Brunier, the doctor. They asked him if he knew 
my mother. 

CoV eg 7? 

“How long have you known her ?’’ 

“*Since 1778, when she engaged me to look after the health 
of her children.’’ 

**Did you, when you visited the Temple, transmit to the 
prisoners any communications from outside?’’ 

“SING. 

And my mother added: 

“‘Doctor Brunier never came to see us at the Temple except 
in the presence of a municipal officer.’’ 

My mother’s examination lasted the unprecedented period 
of three days and three nights, without adjournment. They 
brought up against her all the base charges about which 
Chaumet had questioned me. Regarding these infamous ac- 
cusations she cried, ‘‘I appeal against them to every tender- 
hearted mother,’’ a phrase which evoked a sympathetic mur- 
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mur from the people. The judges grew nervous, and hastened 
to pronounce sentence. 

My mother, who had devoted much time to religion since 
she had been at the Conciergerie, heard her doom with resig- 
nation and fortitude. A priest who had taken the oath to 
the constitution.was sent to prepare her for her end, but she 
declined his services. My mother replied with gentleness 
to all he said, but refused his ministrations. She fell on her 
knees and prayed for a long time alone to God. Then she 
took a little supper and retired to rest for a few hours. 

The following day having offered up her life as a sacrifice 
to God, she went bravely to her death, amid the jeers and 
insults of a wretched and misguided populace. 

Her courage never forsook her either in the tumbril or on 
the scaffold. She showed herself as brave in death as she 
had done in life. 

So died on the 10th October 1793, Marie Antoinette Joséphe 
Jeanne de Lorraine, daughter of emperors and wife of a King 
of France. She was thirty-seven years and eleven months old, 
and had lived in France twenty-three years since the date of 
her marriage. She died eight months after her husband King 
Louis XVI. 


Ti 


NEITHER my aunt nor I knew that my mother was dead, and 
although we had heard a newsvendor calling out that they 
meant to condemn her at one sitting, the feeling of hopeful- 
ness so natural to those in distress, made us believe that she 
would escape. 

Nor could we imagine that the Emperor would have be- 
haved so scandalously as to suffer the Queen, a member of 
his own family, to perish on the scaffold without raising a 
finger to save her. Such indeed proved the case, but our 
minds refused to entertain the thought that the House of 
Austria would be guilty of this crowning infamy. 

Nevertheless, at times we felt great anxiety about my 
mother, seeing how furious the people were against her. 

It was only after I had endured this terrible uncertainty 
for a year and a half, that I heard of the death of my vir- 
tuous and august mother, 
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We learned from the newsvendors that the Duke of Or- 
leans was dead and that was the only news we heard during 
the winter. 

The searchings began again and we were treated with 
severity. My aunt, who had a gathering on her arm, had 
great difficulty in getting anything to put on it. She was 
kept waiting a long time; at last, one day, a municipal officer 
drew attention to the cruelty of such conduct and sent out for 
some ointment. 

They also put a stop to the herb-soup which I used to take 
in the morning for my health. 

As my aunt no longer had fish served her on days of 
abstinence she urgently requested that the necessary dishes 
might be given her so that she could observe the rule of her 
faith. They refused, saying, that in accordance with their 
watchword of equality, they could make no differences in 
the days of the week, that there were now no more weeks, but 
decades. A new almanac was brought to us but we did not 
look at it. 

On another occasion when my aunt repeated her request, 
they said to her, ‘‘Well, citoyenne, you don’t know how 
things are. You can’t get everything you want in the mar- 
ket.’’ My aunt did not ask them again. 

We were always being searched, particularly during No- 
vember, when orders were given to search us three times 
a day. On one occasion the process lasted from four o’clock 
to half-past eight in the evening. The four municipal officers 
who conducted it were thoroughly intoxicated. It would be 
impossible to give an idea of the talk, the abuse and blas- 
phemy in which they indulged during those four hours. 

They took away a lot of ridiculous things from us, such 
as hats, the kings out of packs of cards, and books contain- 
ing coats-of-arms. They left us the books of devotion, but 
not without delivering themselves of countless blasphemies 
about them. 

Simon accused us of forging assignats and of having 
communications with people outside. He alleged that we 
had exchanged messages with my father during his trial. 
Simon made this declaration in my brother’s name and 
forced him to sign it. 

A. V. 12—3 
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The sound which put the forgery notion into his head 
was the noise we made when playing backgammon, with 
which we used to pass the time of an evening. 

The winter went by without any important incident. Many 
inspections and searches, but they let us have wood for the 
fire. 

On the 19th J anuary we heard a great stir in my brother’s 
room, which made us think he was leaving the Temple, and 
we felt sure of it when, looking through a hole in our win- 
dow-sereen, we saw a number of packages being carried out. 

On the following days we heard his door open, and still 
possessed with the idea that he had gone, we imagined that 
some German prisoner had been quartered below, and for the 
sake of having a name by which to call him, we had christened 
him Melchisédec. But I have since learned that it was 
Simon alone who had left, and that having been allowed the 
choice of becoming a municipal officer or of remaining as 
my brother’s attendant, he had selected the former alterna- 
tive, and that they had had the cruelty to leave my poor 
little brother quite alone. 

Was ever such inhumanity heard of as to leave a child of 
eight locked in a room by himself without any one to do 
anything for him, his only means of summoning assistance 
being a wretched bell which he never used, preferring to go 
in absolute want rather than to ask his tormentors for any- 
thing. 

He occupied a bed that had not been made for six months, 
my brother not being strong enough to make it himself. It 
was covered with bugs and fleas and they were all over his 
linen and his body. Refuse was allowed to accumulate in 
his room. His window was never opened, and it was im- 
possible to remain in the room on account of the poisonous 
stench. 

By nature he was dirty and lazy, and it must be confessed 
that he might. have kept himself more clean. 

Frequently they kept him without a light. The unhappy 
child would be dying with fright but would never ask for 
anything. 

He did nothing all day and his mode of life played great 
havoe with his mental and physical well-being. It is not that 
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his health was immediately affected, but the length of time 
he kept well proves how strong his constitution was. 

They often addressed us familiarly (on nous tutoya) during 
the winter. 

My aunt rigidly observed the Lenten rule, although she 
had hardly enough to keep body and soul together. She 
took no breakfast, for dinner she had a dish of coffee, and for 
supper dry bread. This went on all through Lent, and there 
could be nothing more edifying than her conduct. Ever 
since they had refused to allow her fish she had none the less 
kept the fasts. 

Early in the spring they ceased to allow us a candle. We 
had supper at half-past seven or eight, and went to bed 
immediately after because it was dark. 

Nothing remarkable happened till the 9th May. Then, 
just as we were going to bed the bolts were drawn and they 
came and knocked at our door. My aunt replied that she 
was putting on her dress; they said it was not such a long 
business as all that, and knocked so violently that they 
almost battered the door in. 

My aunt opened the door when she was dressed. 

They said to her, ‘‘Citoyenne, you must come downstairs.”’ 

“« And my niece?”’ 

‘‘We will see to her later.’’ 

My aunt embraced me and said she would come back 
again. 

‘‘No, Citoyenne,”’ they said, ‘‘you will return no more. Put 
on your bonnet and come.”’ 

They heaped insults upon her; she bore it patiently, and 
then having kissed me, and bid me have courage and put 
my trust in God, she went out with these fiends. Downstairs 
they searched her but discovered nothing. There was consid- 
erable delay because the municipal officers were drawing up 
a minute renouncing their responsibility for her safe cus- 
tody. 

At last, after having been made the object of innumerable 
taunts, she left in charge of the court bailiff. She was driven 
away in a fly to the Conciergerie where she passed the night. 

The following day she was handed over to the tribunal. 
Three questions were put to her. : 
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“Your name?”’ 

‘* Hlisabeth. ”’ 

‘Where were you on the 10th August ?’’ 

‘‘At the Chateau des Tuileries by my brother’s side.”’ 

*“What have you done with your diamonds?”’ 

“I do not know; besides all your questions are useless. 
You have resolved on my death. I have offered up my life 
as a sacrifice to God, and I am ready to die.’’ 

She was then sentenced to death. She made them conduct 
her into the same room as those who were to perish with 
her, and exhorted them all to die bravely. When in the 
tumbril, she displayed the same calm, encouraging the women 
about her. 

The crowd marveled at her courage, and forbore to revile. 

When they came to the scaffold they had the cruelty to 
make her die the last. Hach woman as she stepped from 
the tumbril asked permission to embrace her. She assented 
with her habitual sweetness, and exhorted them not to give 
way. 

Her color never left her, even up to the final moment when 
her soul quitted her body to go and repose in the bosom of 
the God she had ever loved. 

Marie Philippine Elisabeth Héléne, sister of King Louis 
XVI, died on the 10th May 1794, at the age of thirty. She 
was always a pattern of virtue, never having been guilty 
of any of the follies of youth. From the time she was fifteen 
she had dedicated herself to God, and thenceforward thought 
only of her salvation. 

Since ’eighty-nine, when I was brought into closer rela- 
tionship with her, I never found in her aught but faith, a 
great love of God, a horror of sin, sweetness of disposition, 
modesty, courage, and a deep affection for her family, for 
whose sake, since she always refused to leave the King my 
father, she laid down her life. She was, in a word, a Princess 
worthy of the ancestry from which she had sprung. 

I cannot sufficiently extol the kindness which she showed 
me, and which ceased only with her life. She ever regarded 
me as a daughter, and I have always looked on her as a 
second mother, and loved and revered her accordingly. 

Our dispositions were exactly alike, and in appearance we 
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were very similar. Heaven grant that I may possess her 
virtues, and that I may one day be reunited to her in God’s 
bosom, where I doubt not she enjoys the guerdon of her life 
and death, which were so meritorious. 


IV 


I REMAINED in great despair after my aunt had gone. I did 
not know what had befallen her, and no one would tell me. 
I passed a very wretched night, but though I felt uneasy 
about her, I had no idea that I was going to lose her in a 
few hours. I firmly believed that she was no longer in 
France. 

Nevertheless, the roughness with which she had been taken 
away made me apprehensive for her safety. In this uncer- 
tainty I passed the night. On the following morning I asked 
the municipal officers what had become of her. They said she 
had gone to take the air. I demanded to be reunited to my 
mother since I was separated from my aunt, and I asked 
for news of the latter. They said they would talk the matter 
over. 

They afterwards brought me the key of the cupboard 
where my aunt’s linen was. I asked them to have it sent to 
her since she had got none. This they said they were unable 
to do. 

I often asked the municipal officers to let me be taken to 
my mother, and begged them to tell me about my aunt. They 
always said that they would see about it. 

Seeing that my demands were unheeded, and remembering 
that my aunt had told me that if ever I was left alone it 
was my duty to ask for a woman, I did so reluctantly, cer- 
tain of being refused. 

As a matter of fact, when I did ask the municipal officers, 
they said— 

‘*Citoyenne, we must see what the General Council has to 
say.”’ 

They redoubled their severity towards me, and took away 
the knives which they had restored to me. 

They said— 

‘Come now, Citoyenne, have you many knives?”’ 

‘‘No, monsieur, only two.‘ 
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‘‘And what about the dressing-table, have you none there, 
and no scissors?’’ 

“‘No, monsieur, no.’’ 

Another time they took away the flint and steel. They 
came to examine me, and finding the stove hot, said— 

‘‘May we ask why you have lit the fire?’’ 

‘‘In order to put my feet in hot water.”’ 

‘“How did you light the fire?’’ 

‘‘With the flint and steel.’’ 

‘“Who gave it to you?’’ 

“‘Tison left it.’’ 

‘‘Has no one given you anything since?’’ 

““Yes, matches and tinder.’’ 

‘“ When ?’’ 

‘*Hight months ago.’’ 

“Who ?’’ 

“*T don’t know.”’ 

‘‘Hor the present we are going to take away the flint and 
steel.’’ 

“As you please.’’ 

“It is for your safety, lest you go to sleep and catch your- 
self on fire.’’ 

**T thank you.’’ | 

‘“You have nothing else?’’ 

‘“Nothing, monsieur.’’ 

*‘On your word of honor you assure us you have nothing 
else?’’ 

‘“No, monsieur.’’ 

Such scenes often took place. 

One day there came a man who, I believe, was Robespierre. 
The municipal officers were very deferential to him, and his 
visit was kept secret. The people at the Tower did not know 
who he was. He came into my room, locked at me insolently, 
picked up my books, and after a whispered conversation with 
the municipal officers, went away again. 

The guards were frequently the worse for drink; however, 
we were left in peace, my brother and I, each in our own 
quarters, until the 9th thermidor. 

The municipal officers had no pity on my unhappy brother, 
_ but left him to sicken in his squalor, only going to him at 
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meal times. There was but one of them who spoke of the 
cruel way my brother was treated; he was sent away the 
next day. 

For my part, I only asked for what was absolutely neces- 
sary, and that was often rudely refused me. I swept my 
rooms every day. They were finished when the guards came 
in at nine o’clock, my breakfast time. 

They refused to give me any more books, and I only had 
prayer-books and books of travel, which I had read over 
and over again, and some knitting, of which I was very 
weary. 

Such was our condition on the 9th thermidor, when the 
drums beat to arms and the tocsin was rung. I was greatly 
alarmed. The municipal officers who were on duty at the 
Temple remained where they were. I dared not ask them what 
was going forward for fear of a rebuff. 

Finally, on the 10th thermidor, at six in the morning, I 
heard a terrific din at the Temple. The guard were calling 
to arms, the drums were beating, doors kept opening and 
shutting. All this uproar was on account of the members 
of the National Convention, who were coming to see if all was 
in order. 

I heard the bolts of my brother’s door being drawn back: 
I jumped out of bed and was dressed when Barras and Del- 
mas, two of the members of the Convention, reached my room. 
They were in full dress, which astonished me somewhat, be- 
ing unaccustomed to it. 

Barras spoke to me, addressing me by name. He was sur- 
prised to find me up. He said other things to me to which 
I returned no reply: I was in such a state of surprise. At 
last, seeing that they were still inclined to stay, I remarked 
that I did not expect to see them so early. 

They left, and I heard them haranguing the guards who 
were drawn up beneath the windows, exhorting them to be 
loyal to the National Convention. There were endless shouts 
of Vwe la République, Vive la Convention! The guard was 
doubled, and the three municipal officers who were at the 
Temple remained there three days. 

At last, at the end of the third day—it was half-past nine, 
and, having no candle, I had just gone to bed, though my 
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uneasiness prevented me from sleeping—my door was opened 
for Laurent to see me. He was the Commissioner of the 
Convention who was to have charge of my brother and me. 

I rose. My visitors made a prolonged tour of inspection, 
showing Laurent everything, and then went away. 

The next morning at ten o’clock, Laurent entered my 
room and asked me politely if I needed anything. He came 
in thtee times every day, but he was exceedingly well-man- 
nered and never inspected the bars. 

Three days after, the Convention came again. They took 
compassion on my brother’s condition and gave orders for 
his better treatment. 

Laurent had a bed, which was in my room, taken down- 
stairs for my brother, his own being full of bugs. Afterwards, 
he bathed my brother and washed off the vermin with which 
he was covered. He was, however, still left in his room by 
himself. 

Before long I asked Laurent about what I was longing to 
know, namely, how my relatives were, for I did not know 
of their deaths, and above everything I begged to be reunited 
to my mother. He replied that it was not his business. 

The following day there came people wearing tricolor 
sashes, and to them I put the same questions. They replied 
that it had nothing to do with them, and added that they 
could not understand why I asked to be taken away, since I 
appeared so comfortable where I was. 

‘“Yes, monsieur, well enough as regards the place, but very 
sick at heart, for when one has been separated from one’s 
mother for two years without hearing anything of her, it is 
very melancholy.’’ 

‘“You are not sick?”’ 

“No, monsieur, save that heart sickness is the worst of all.’” 

‘*T repeat that we can do nothing in the matter, and I ad- 
vise you to have patience, and trust in the kindness and 
justice of the French people.’’ 

I made no reply. 

The remainder of the summer passed by without incident. 
I was awakened one morning by the explosion at Grenelle. 
My brother remained alone all through the summer. 

Laurent went into his room three times, but he was afraid 
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he would get into trouble. He was much more attentive to 
me, and I have every reason to be satisfied with his conduct 
towards me. During the three months that he was single- 
handed, he often asked me if I needed anything, and begged 
me to ask him for anything I required and to ring for him. 
He gave me back the flint and steel, and allowed me a candle. 

At the end of October, when I was asleep at one o’clock 
in the morning, my outer door opened. I got up to open the 
door of my room and saw two members of the Committee 
enter with Laurent. They looked at me and went out again 
without speaking. 

At the beginning of November the Civil Commissioners ar- 
rived, that is to say a man from each of the sections, who 
used to come and pass twenty-four hours at the Temple in 
order to certify that my brother was living. 

There also came early in November a second Commissioner 
of the Convention to assist Laurent, one Gomin. He took 
great care of my brother, and was shocked at the state in 
which he found him. He was so troubled by it that he 
wanted to resign there and then; however, in order to relieve 
my brother’s sufferings, he made up his mind to stay on. 

The unhappy child was left from dusk to supper-time, 
which was eight o’clock, without a light. He used almost 
to die of fright as he could not bear the darkness, but Lau- 
rent would not go upstairs to take him a light. 

Gomin, however, let him have one after dark, and even 
spent some hours with him to amuse him. He noticed before 
long that my brother’s knees and wrists were swollen, and 
thought he was going to have rickets. He mentioned it to 
the Committee, and asked if he might come down to take 
exercise in the garden. 

Gomin took my brother downstairs into his room, the 
small drawing-room, and this greatly pleased my brother, 
who liked change of scene. He soon noticed Gomin’s atten- 
tions, and was touched by it, poor child, having for so long 
known nothing but ill-treatment. 

On the 19th December the Committee of General Surety 
came to the Temple. They saw my brother on account of his 
illness, and also came to my room, but said nothing to me. 

The winter passed pretty quietly, and I was very pleased 
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with the kindness of my custodians. They consented to light 
my fire, of which I was very glad, and they supplied me 
with books. Laurent had already given me some wood: they 
gave me a lot more. 

During the winter my brother had a few attacks of fever. 
He always kept close to the fire, and it was impossible to 
get him away from it; he did not like walking. Laurent and 
Gomin’made him go up on to the Tower to get the air, but 
he would scarcely stay there a quarter of an hour, and it was 
in vain that they urged him to walk about. His illness had 
already begun markedly to affect him, and the swelling in his 
knees grew worse every day. 

Laurent was accused of sympathy with the Terrorists and 
had to leave. His place was taken by Lasne, an excellent 
man, who, together with Gomin, looked after my brother very 
well. 

When spring came they made me promise to go up on to 
the tower, which I did. 

My brother became worse every day, his strength declined, 
and his mind grew noticeably feeble, the result of the cruel 
treatment meted out to him. 

The Committee of General Surety sent Doctor Dusceaux 
to attend him. He undertook to effect a cure notwithstanding 
the dangerous character of my brother’s illness. é 

Dusceaux, however, died, and Doctor Dumangin and the 
surgeon Pelletan, who succeeded him, regarded my brother’s 
condition as hopeless. They gave him medicine, which he 
took, although with difficulty. 

Happily his illness did not cause him very much suffering, 
as he was in a condition of torpor and prostration rather than 
of acute pain, but he wasted away like an old man. He went 
through several painful crises. At length, stricken with fever, 
he grew weaker and weaker, and passed gently and painlessly 
away at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 9th June, having 
had the fever for eight days, two of which he had spent in 
bed. He was ten years and two months old. 

The Commissioners wept bitterly for him, so greatly had 
he endeared himself to them by his lovable nature. 

He was not deficient in intellect, but the life he bad led in 
prison had had a most injurious effect upon him, and even if 
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he had lived there was reason to fear that he would have 
become an imbecile. 

He possessed all the good qualities of his father, and had 
it not been for his imprisonment he would have become a great 
man, for he had plenty of spirit, a great love of his country, 
and a taste for lofty enterprise. 

There is no truth in the rumor that was, and still is cur- 
rent to the effect that he was poisoned. The doctors who 
carried out the post-mortem examination of his body have 
borne witness to the falsity of the statement. They found no 
trace of poison. Moreover, the medicine which he took in his 
last illness was analyzed and found harmless. 

The Commune had it in their power to poison him, but to 
state that they did so is false. The only poison which short- 
ened his life was the filthy conditions under which he existed 
for almost a year, and the cruelty with which he was treated. 

Such was the life of my virtuous and unhappy relatives dur- 
ing the closing years of their existence. 

I certify that this journal contains the truth. 


Marie THtrise CHARLOTTE. 


Written at the tower of the Temple, this 14th October. 


END OF THE MANUSCRIPT 











FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


FOUNDER OF MODERN CHILD EDUCATION 
1782-1852 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


Froebel’s study of his own childhood in his autobiography is some- 
times accounted the most valuable of all his highly valued efforts in 
the cause of education. He was a German youth, neglected in childhood 
by a step-mother and led thereby to a careful introspective study of 
his own imperfect and delayed mental development. In later years he 
established in central Germany the kindergarten system of to-day; and 
from his foundations the system has spread all over the world. 

Froebel’s celebrated account of his childhood and later growth was 
written in 1827, in the form of an open letter to the Duke of Meinin- 
gen, the ruler of the little German state of that name. Its aim was to 
secure the aid of the duke for Froebel’s educational plans; but the 
narrative was never finished nor have we any evidence that it was ever 
presented to the duke. At the time of writing it Froebel was meeting 
endless opposition from the suspicious and ultra-conservative German 
state authorities. Frequently it seemed as though he would be com- 
pelled to close his little school at Keilhau; but Froebel was a marvel 
of energy, vehement self-assertion and persistence, and he carried 
through his kindergarten plans against all odds. Indeed, he was so 
convinced of the huge importance of his work and so resolutely dog- 
matic in his views that he once wrote of himself as follows: 

“I consider my own work and effort as unique in all time, as neces- 
sary in itself, and as the messenger of reformation for all ages, working 
forwards and backwards, offering and giving to mankind all that it 
needs, and all that it perpetually seeks on every side. I have no com- 
plaint to make if others think otherwise about it; I can bear with them; 
I can even, if need be, live with them, and this I have actually done; 
but I can share no life-aim with them, they and I have no unity of 
purpose in life. It is not I, it is they who are at fault herein; I do not 
separate myself from them, they withdraw themselves from me,’’ 

45 
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FROEBEL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I was born on the 21st of April, 1782, at Oberweissbach, a 
village of the Thiiringian Forest, in the state of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt. My father was the chief clergyman or pastor 
there. I was early initiated into the struggle of life amid 
painful and narrowing conditions. Ignorance of child-nature 
and insufficient education wrought their influence upon me. 
Soon after my birth my mother’s health began to fail, and 
after nursing me nine months she died. This loss, a bitter 
blow to me, influenced the whole environment and development 
of my existence: I consider that my mother’s death decided 
more or less the external circumstances of my whole life. 

The care of five thousand souls, scattered over six or seven 
villages, devolved solely on my father. This work, even to a 
man so active as he and so conscientious in the fulfillment of 
his duty as minister, was all-absorbing; the more so since the 
custom of frequent services still prevailed. Besides all this, 
my father had undertaken to superintend the building of a 
large new church, which drew him more and more from his 
home and from his children. 

Thus I was left to the care of servants; but they, profiting 
by my father’s absorption in his work, left me, fortunately 
for me, to my older brothers. This, in addition to a circum- 
stance of my later life, may have been the cause of that un- 
swerving love for my family, and especially for my brothers, 
which has, to the present moment, been of the greatest impor- 
tance to me in the conduct of my life. Although my father, 
for a village pastor, was unusually well informed—nay, even 
earned and experienced—and was an incessantly active man, 
yet in consequence of this separation from him during my 
earliest years I remained a stranger to him throughout my 
life; and in this way I was as truly without a father as without 
a mother. Amid such surroundings I reached my fourth year. 
My father then married again, and gave me a second mother. 
My soul must have felt deeply at this time the want of a 
mother’s love,—of parental love,—for in this year occurs my 
first consciousness of self. I remember that I received my new 
mother overflowing with feelings of simple and faithful child- 
love towards her. These sentiments made me happy, devel- 
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oped my nature, and strengthened me, because they were 
kindly received and reciprocated by her. But this happiness 
did not endure. Soon my step-mother rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of a son of her own; and then her love was not only 
withdrawn entirely from me and transferred to her own child, 
but I was treated with worse than indifference—by word and 
deed, I was made to feel an utter stranger. 

I am led to mention these circumstances here, and to de- 
scribe them so particularly, because in them I see the first 
-eause of my early habit of introspection, my tendency to self- 
examination, and my early separation from companionship 
with other men. Soon after the birth of her own son, when 
I had searecely entered my boyhood, my step-mother ceased to 
use the sympathetic, heart-uniting ‘‘thou’’ in speaking to me, 
and began to address me in the third person, the most estrang- 
ing of our forms of speech. And as in this mode of address 
the third person, ‘‘he,’’ isolates the person addressed, it cre- 
ated a great chasm between my step-mother and me. At the 
beginning of my boyhood, I already felt utterly lonely, and 
my soul was filled with grief. 

Some coarse-natured people wished to make use of my senti- 
ments and my mood at this time to set me against my step- 
mother, but my heart and mind turned with indignation from 
these persons, whom I thenceforth avoided, so far as I was 
able. Thus I became, at an early age, conscious of a nobler, 
purer inner-life, and laid the foundation of that proper self- 
consciousness and moral pride which have accompanied me 
through life. Temptations returned from time to time, and 
each time took a more dangerous form: not only was I sus- 
pected as being capable of unworthy things, but base conduct 
was actually charged against me, and this in such a way as 
left no doubt of the impropriety of the suspicion and of the 
untruthfulness of the accusation. So it came to pass that in 
the first years of my boyhood I was perforce led to live to my- 
self and in myself—and indeed to study my own being and 
inner consciousness, as opposed to external circumstances. 
My inward and my outward life were at that time, even dur- 
ing play and other occupations, my principal subjects for 
reflection and thought. 

A notable influence upon the development and formation 
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of my character was also exercised by the position of my par- 
ents’ house. It was closely surrounded by other buildings, 
walls, hedges, and fences, and was further enclosed by an outer 
courtyard, a paddock, and a kitchen garden. Beyond these 
latter I was strictly forbidden to pass. The dwelling had no 
other outlook than on to the buildings to right and left, the 
big church in front, and at the back the sloping fields stretch- 
ing up a high hill. For a long time I remained thus deprived 
of any distant view: but above me I saw the sky, clear and 
bright as we so often find it in the hill country; and around 
me I felt the pure fresh breeze stirring. The impression 
which that clear sky and that pure air then made on me has 
remained ever since present to my mind. 

My perceptions were in this manner limited to only the 
nearest objects. Nature, with the world of plants and flowers, 
so far as I was able to see and understand her, early became 
an object of observation and reflection to me. I soon helped 
my father in his favorite occupation of gardening, and in this 
way received many permanent perceptions; but the conscious- 
ness of the real life in nature only came to me further on, 
and I shall return to the point hereafter in the course of my 
narrative. Our domestic life at this time gave me much 
opportunity for occupation and reflection. Many alterations 
went on in our house; both my parents were exceedingly 
active-minded, fond of order, and determined to improve their 
dwelling in every possible way. I had to help them according 
to my capacity, and soon perceived that I thereby gained 
strength and experience; while through this growth of 
strength and experience my own games and occupations be- 
came of greater value to me. 

But from my life in the open air amongst the objects of 
nature, and from the externals of domestic life, I must now 
turn to the inner aspects of my home and family. 

My father was a theologian of the old school, who held 
knowledge and science in less estimation than faith; but yet 
he endeavored to keep pace with the times. For this purpose 
he subscribed to the best periodicals he could obtain, and care- 
fully examined what information they offered him. This 
helped not a little to elevate and enlighten the old-fashioned 
truly Christian life which reigned in our family. Morning 
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and evening all its members gathered together, and even on 
Sunday as well, although on that day divine service would of 
course also call upon us to assemble for common religious wor- 
ship. Thus my life was early brought under the influence of 
nature, of useful handiwork, and of religious feelings; or, as I 
prefer to say, the primitive and natural inclinations of every 
human being were even in my case also tenderly fostered in 
the germ. 

I must mention here, with reference to my ideas regarding 
the nature of man, to be treated of later, and as throwing light 
upon my professional and individual work, that at this time I 
used repeatedly, and with deep emotion, to resolve to try and 
be a good and brave man. As I have heard since, this firm 
inward resolution of mine was in flagrant contrast with my 
outward life. I was full of youthful energy and in high 
spirits, and did not always know how properly to moderate 
my vivacity. Through my want ‘of restraint I got into all 
kinds of scrapes. Often, in my thoughtlessness, I would de- 
stroy the things I saw around me, in the endeavor to investi- 
gate and understand them. 

My father was prevented by his manifold occupations from 
himself instructing me. Besides, he lost all further inclina- 
tion to teach me, after the great trouble he found in teaching 
me to read—an art which came to me with great difficulty. 
As soon as I could read, therefore, I was sent to the public 
village school. 

The position in which my father stood to the village school- 
masters, that is to say, to the Cantor, and to the master of 
the girls’ school, and his judgment of the value of their re- 
spective teaching, decided him to send me to the latter. This 
choice had a remarkable influence on the development of my 
inner nature, on account of the perfect neatness, quiet, intelli- 
gence, and order which reigned in the school; nay, | may go 
further, and say the school was exactly suitable for such a 
child as I was. In proof of this I will describe my entrance 
into the school. At that time church and school generally 
stood in strict mutual relationship, and so it was in our case. 
The school children had their special places in church; and 
not only were they obliged to attend church, but each child 
had to repeat to the teacher, at a special class held for the 
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purpose every Monday, some passage of Scripture used by the 
minister in his sermon of the day before, as a proof of atten- 
tion to the service. From these passages that one which 
seemed most suitable to children was then chosen for the 
little ones to master or to learn by heart, and for that pur- 
pose one of the bigger children had during the whole week, at 
certain times each day, to repeat the passage to the little chil- 
dren, sentence by sentence. The little ones, all standing up, 
had then to repeat the text sentence by sentence in like man- 
ner, until it was thoroughly imprinted on their memories. 

I came into school on a Monday. The passage chosen for 
that week was, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’’ I heard 
these words every day in the calm, serious, somewhat sing- 
song voices of the children, sometimes repeated by one child, 
sometimes by the whole number. And the text made an im- 
pression upon me such as none had ever done before and none 
ever did after. Indeed, this impression was so vigorous and 
permanent, that to this day every word spoken, with the 
special tone and expression then given to it, is still vivid in 
my mind. And yet that is now nearly forty years ago! Per- 
haps even then the simple boy’s heart felt that these words 
would be the foundation and the salvation of his life, bringing 
to him that conviction which was to become later on to the 
working and striving man a source of unconquerable courage, 
of unflinching, ever-ready, and cheerful self-sacrifice. In 
short, my introduction into that school was my birth into the 
higher spiritual life. 

Against standing rules, I was received in the girls’ school, 
on account of the position of my father as pastor of the dis- 
trict. For the same reason I was placed, not with the pupils 
of my own age, but close to the teacher, which brought me 
among the elder girls. I joined in their lessons as far as I 
could. In two subjects I was quite able to do this. First, 
I could read the Bible with them; and, secondly, I had to 
learn line by line, instead of the little texts of the younger 
children already spoken of, the hymns for the following Sun- 
day’s service. Of these, two especially light up the gloomy 
lowering dawn of my early boyhood, like two brilliant stars. 
They are—‘Schwing dich auf, mein Herz und Geist,’’ and 
“Hs kostet viel ein Christ zu sein.’? These hymns were hymns 
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of life to me. I found my own little life expressed therein; 
and they took such a hold upon me that often in later years 
I have found strength and support in the message which they 
carried to my soul. My father’s home life was in complete 
harmony with this discipline of the school. Although divine 
service was held twice on Sundays, I was but very seldom 
allowed to miss attending each service. I followed my father’s 
sermons with great attention, partly because I thought I found 
in them many allusions to his own position, profession, and 
life. Looking back, I consider it of no slight importance that I 
used to hear the service from the vestry, because I was there 
separated from the congregation, and could the better keep my 
attention from wandering. 

I have already mentioned that my father belonged to the 
old orthodox school of theology; and in consequence the lan- 
guage both of his hymns and of his sermons was mystical 
and symbolic—a style of speech which, in more than one 
sense, I should call a stone-language, because it requires an 
overwhelming power to burst its walls, and free from this 
outer shell the life contained within. But what the full 
strength of later life seems too weak to attain, is often accom- 
plished by the living, life-awakening, and life-giving power of 
some simple, thoughtful young soul, by some young spirit first 
unfolding its wings, busily seeking everywhere for the causes 
and connections of all things. Even for such a youth, the 
treasure is to be gained only after long examination, inquiry, 
and reflection. If ever I found that for which I so longingly 
sought, then was I filled with exceeding joy. 

Great was my joy when I believed I had proved completely 
to my own satisfaction that I was not destined to go to hell. 
The stony, oppressive dogmas of orthodox theology I very 
early explained away, perhaps assisted in this by two circum- 
stances. Firstly, I heard these expressions used over and over 
again, from my habit of being present at the lessons given by 
my father in our own house, in preparation for confirmation. 
I heard them used also in all sorts of ways, so that my mind 
almost unconsciously constructed some sort of explanation of 
them. . Secondly, I was often a mute witness of the strict way 
in which my father performed his pastoral duties, and of the 
frequent scenes between him and the many people who came 
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to the parsonage to seek advice and consolation. I was thus 
again constantly attracted from the outer to the inner aspects 
of life. Life, with its inmost motives laid bare, passed before 
my eyes, with my father’s comments pronounced upon it; 
and thing and word, act and symbol were thus perceived by 
me in their most vivid relationship. I saw the disjointed, 
heavy-laden, torn, inharmonious life of man as it appeared 
in this community of five thousand souls, before the watchful 
eyes of its earnest, severe pastor. Matrimonial and sexual cir- 
cumstances especially were often the objects of my father’s 
gravest condemnation and rebuke. The way in which he 
spoke about these matters showed me that they formed one of 
the most oppressive and difficult parts of human conduct; and, 
in my youth and innocence, I felt a deep pain and sorrow that 
man alone, among all creatures, should be doomed to these 
separations of sex, whereby the right path was made so diffi- 
cult for him to find. I felt it a real necessity for the satis- 
faction of my heart and mind to reconcile this difficulty, and 
yet could find no way to do so. How could I at that age, and 
in my position? But my eldest brother, who, like all my elder 
brothers, lived away from home, came to stay with us for a 
time; and one day, when I expressed my delight at seeing the 
purple threads of the hazel buds, he made me aware of a simi- 
lar sexual difference in plants. Now was my spirit at rest. I rec- 
ognized that what had so weighed upon me was an institution 
spread over all nature, to which even the silent, beautiful race 
of flowers was submitted. From that time humanity and na- 
ture, the life of the soul and the life of the flower, were closely 
knit together in my mind; and I can still see my hazel buds, 
like angels, opening for me the great God’s temple of Nature. 

I now had what I needed: to the Church was added the 
Nature-Temple; to the religious Christian life, the life of 
Nature; to the passionate discord of human life the tranquil 
peace of the life of plants. From that time it was as if I held 
the clew of Ariadne to guide me through the labyrinth of life. 
An intimate communion with Nature for more than thirty 
years (although, indeed, often interrupted, sometimes for long 
intervals) has taught me that plants, especially trees, are a 
mirror, or rather a symbol, of human life in its highest spir- 
itual relations; and I think one of the grandest and deepest 
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fore-feelings that have ever emanated from the human soul, 
is before us when we read, in the Holy Scriptures, of a tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. The whole of Nature teaches 
us to distinguish good from evil; even the world of crystals 
and stones—though not so vividly, calmly, clearly, and mani- 
festly as the world of plants and flowers. I said my hazel 
buds gave me the clew of Ariadne. Many things grew clear 
to me: for instance, the earliest life and actions of our first 
parents in Paradise, and much connected therewith. 

There are yet three points touching my inner life up to my 
tenth year, which, before I resume the narrative of my outer 
life, I should like to mention here. 

The folly, superstition, and ignorance of men had dared to 
assume then, as they have done lately, that the world would 
soon come to an end. My mind, however, remained perfectly 
tranquil, because I reasoned thus with myself firmly and defi- 
nitely :—Mankind will not pass from the world, nor will the 
world itself pass away, until the human race has attained to 
that degree of perfection of which it is capable on earth. The 
earth, Nature in its narrowest sense, will not pass away, more- 
over, until men have attained a perfect insight into its essence. 
This idea has returned to me during my life in many a varied 
guise, and I have often been indebted to its influence for peace, 
firmness, perseverance, and courage. 

Towards the end of this epoch, my eldest brother, already 
spoken of, was at the university, and studied theology. 
Philosophie criticism was then beginning to elucidate certain 
Church dogmas. It was therefore not very surprising that 
father and son often differed in opinion. I remember that one 
day they had a violent dispute about religion and Church 
matters. My father stormed, and absolutely declined to yield; 
my brother, though naturally of a mild disposition, flushed 
deep-red with excitement ; and he, too, could not abandon what 
‘he had recognized as true. I was present also on this as on 
many other occasions, an unobserved witness, and can still see 
father and son standing face to face in the conflict of opinion. 
I almost thought I understood something of the subject in dis- 
pute; I felt as if I must side with my brother, but there 
seemed at the same time something in my father’s view which 
indicated the possibility of a mutual understanding. Already 
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I felt in a dim way that every illusion has a true side, which 
often leads men to cling to it with a desperate firmness. This 
conviction has become more and more confirmed in me the 
longer I have lived; and when at any time I have heard two 
men disputing for the truth’s sake, I have found that the 
truth is usually to be learnt from both sides. Therefore I have 
never liked to take sides; a fortunate thing for me. 

Another youthful experience which also had a decided in- 
fluence in forming my cast of character, was the following :— 
There are certain oft-repeated demands made upon the mem- 
bers of our Established Church; such as, to enter upon the 
service of Christ, to show forth Christ in one’s life, to follow 
Jesus, ete. These injunctions were brought home to me times 
without number through the zeal of my father as a teacher of 
others and a liver himself of a Christian life. When demands 
are made on a child which are in harmony with child nature, 
he knows no reluctance in fulfilling them; and as he receives 
them entirely and unreservedly, so also he complies with them 
entirely and unreservedly. That these demands were so often 
repeated convinced me of their intense importance; but I felt 
at the same time the difficulty, or indeed, as it seemed to me, 
the impossibility of fulfilling them. The inherent contradic- 
tion which I seemed to perceive herein threw me into great 
depression ; but at last I arrived at the blessed conviction that 
human nature is such that it is not impossible for man to 
live the life of Jesus in its purity, and to show it forth to the 
world, if he will only take the right way towards it. 

This thought, which, as often as it comes into my mind, 
carries me back even now to the scenes and surroundings of 
my boyhood, may have been not improbably amongst the last 
mental impressions of this period, and it may fit closely, there- 
fore, the narrative of my mental development at this age. It 
became, later, the point whereon my whole life hinged. 

From what I have said of my boyish inner life, it might be 
assumed that my outer life was a happy and peaceful one. 
Such an assumption would, however, not be correct. It seems 
as if it had always been my fate to represent and combine the 
hardest and sharpest contrasts. My outer life was really in 
complete contrast with my inner. I had grown up without a 
mother; my physical education had been neglected, and in 
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consequence I had acquired many a bad habit. I always liked 
to be doing something or another, but in my clumsy way I 
made mistakes as to choice of materials, of time, and of place, 
and thus often incurred the severe displeasure of my par- 
ents. I felt this, being of a sensitive disposition, more keenly 
and more persistently than my parents; the more so as I felt 
myself generally to blame in form rather than in substance, 
and in my inmost heart I could see there was a point of view 
from whence my conduct would seem, in substance at all 
events, not altogether wrong, still less blameworthy. The 
motives assigned to my actions were not those which actuated 
me, so far as I could tell; and the consciousness of being 
misjudged made me really what I had been believed to be 
before, a thoroughly naughty boy. Out of fear of punishment 
I hid even the most harmless actions, and when I was ques- 
tioned I made untruthful answers. 

In short, I was set down as wicked, and my father, who 
had not always time to investigate the justice of the accusa- 
tions against me, remembered only the facts as they were 
represented to him. My neglected childhood called forth the 
ridicule of others; when playing with my step-brother, I was 
always, according to my mother, the cause of anything that 
went wrong. As the mind of my parents turned more and 
more away from me, so on my side my life became more and 
more separated from theirs; and I was abandoned to the soci- 
ety of people who, if my disposition had not been so thor- 
oughly healthy, might have injured me even more than they 
did. I longed to escape from this unhappy state of things; 
and I considered my elder brothers fortunate in being all of 
them away from home. Just at this melancholy time came 
home my eldest brother. He appeared to me as an angel of 
deliverance, for he recognized amidst my many faults my 
better nature, and protected me against ill-treatment. He 
went away again after a short stay; but I felt that my soul 
was linked to his, thenceforth, down to its inmost depths; and 
indeed, after his death, this love of mine for him turned the 
whole course of my life.* 

1Fyoebel here refers to his undertaking the education of his brother 


Christoph’s sons, in November, 1816. He then finally decided to devote 
his life to the cause of education. 
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The boon was at last vouchsafed me, and that at my great- 
est need, to leave my father’s house. Had it been otherwise, 
the flagrant contradiction between my outer and inner life 
must necessarily have developed the evil inclinations which 
had begun in earnest to fasten upon me. A new life entirely 
different from the former now opened before me. I was ten 
years and nine months old. But I pause yet another moment 
in the,contemplation of this period before I pass to its narra- 
tion. In order to be clearly understood by your serene High- 
ness, which is very necessary to me if I am to attain my 
object, I will compare, with your permission, my former life 
with my present. I shall endeavor to show how I trace the 
connection of my earlier and my later life; how my earlier 
life has proved for me the means of understanding my later; 
how, in general, my own individual life has become to me a key 
to the universal life, or, in short, to what I call the symbolic 
life and the perpetual, conditioned, and unbroken chain of 
existence. 

The misapprehension, the oppression under which I suffered 
in my early years, prepared me to bear similar evils later on, 
and especially those which weigh upon me in the present cir- 
cumstances of my life. And as I see my present private and 
public life and my destiny reflected in a part of my former 
life, just so do I read and trace the present universal life in 
my former individual life. Moreover, in the same way as I 
tried as child or boy to educate myself to be a worthy man ac- 
cording to those laws which God had implanted, unknown to 
me, within my nature, so now do I strive in the same way, 
according to the same laws, and by the same method, to edu- 
cate the children of my country. That for which I strove as 
a boy, not yet conscious of any purpose, the human race now 
strives for with equal unconsciousness of purpose, but for all 
that none the less truly. The race is, however, surrounded by 
less favorable circumstances than those which influenced me in 
my boyhood. 

I return again to the narrative of the development 
of my inner and outer life. A new existence now be- 
gan for me, entirely opposed to that which I had hitherto 
led. An uncle on my mother’s side came to visit us in this 
year; he was a gentle, affectionate man. His appearance 
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among us made a most agreeable impression upon me. This 
uncle, being a man of experience, may have noticed the ad- 
verse influences which surrounded me; for soon after his de- 
parture he begged my father by letter to turn me over to him 
entirely. My father readily consented, and towards the end of 
the year 1792 I went to him. He had early lost both wife and — 
child, and only his aged mother-in-law lived in his house with 
him. In my father’s house severity reigned supreme; here, on 
the contrary, mildness and kindness held sway. There I en- 
countered mistrust; here I was trusted. There I was under 
restraint; here I had liberty. Hitherto I had hardly ever 
been with boys of my own age; here I found forty schoolfel- 
lows, for I joined the upper class of the town school. 

The little town of Stadt-Ilm is situated in a somewhat wide 
valley, and on the banks of a small limpid stream. My uncle’s 
house had gardens attached, into which I could go if I liked; 
but I was also at liberty to roam all over the neighborhood, if 
only I obeyed the strict rule of the house to return punctually 
at the time appointed. Here I drank in fresh life-energy in 
long draughts; for now the whole place was my playground, 
whereas formerly, at home, I had been limited to our own 
walls. I gained freedom of soul and strength of body. 

The clergyman who taught us never interfered with our 
games, played at certain appointed playgrounds, and always 
with great fun and spirit. Deeply humiliating to me were the 
frequent slights I received in our play, arising from my being 
behind boys of my age in bodily strength, and more especially 
in agility; and all my dash and daring could not replace the 
robust, steady strength, and the confident sureness of aim 
which my companions possessed. Happy fellows! they had 
grown up in continual exercise of their youthful boyish 
strength. I felt myself exceedingly fortunate when I had at 
length got so far that my schoolfellows could tolerate me as a 
companion in their games. But whatever I accomplished in 
this respect by practice, by continual effort of will, and by the 
natural course of life, I always felt myself physically de- 
ficient in contrast with their uncramped boyish powers. Set- 
ting aside that which I had been robbed of by my previous 
education, my new life was vigorous and unfettered by ex- 
ternal restraint; and they tell me I made good use of my op- 
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portunity. The world lay open before me, as far as I could 
grasp it. It may indeed be because my present life was as 
free and unconstrained as my former life had been cramped 
and constrained, anyhow the companions of my youth have 
reminded me of several incidents of that time which make me 
think that my good spirits led me to the borders of wildness 
and extravagance; although as a boy I considered’ my de- 
meanor quieter by far than that of my companions of my own 
age. My communion with Nature, silent hitherto, now be- 
came freer and more animated. And as, at the same time, my 
uncle’s house was full of peace and quiet contemplation, I 
was able as I grew up to develop that side of my character 
also; thus on every side my life became harmoniously bal- 
anced. 

In two places, alike centers of education, I found myself as 
before quiet at home, even though I was more frequently than 
ever the victim of absence of mind—I mean the church and 
the school. In the latter I especially enjoyed the hours de- 
voted to religious instruction. As with my uncle himself, and 
with his life, so was it also with his sermons; they were gentle, 
mild, and full of loving kindness. I could follow them quite 
readily, and in the Monday repetition at school I was able to 
give a good account of them. But the religious instruction 
of our own schoolteacher responded best to my needs; all that 
I had worked out for myself was placed by him in a fuller 
light, and received from him a higher confirmation. Later in 
life, when I had grown to manhood, I spoke with my uncle 
on the excellence of this teaching, and he made reply that it 
was indeed very good, but was too philosophical and abstruse 
for those to whom.it was addressed ; ‘‘for thee,’’ continued he, 
‘it may have been well suited, since thou hadst already re- 
ceived such unusually good instruction from thy father.’’ Let 
that be as it may, this teaching enlightened, animated, and 
warmed me,—nay, glowed within me till my heart was com- 
pletely melted, especially when it touched upon the life, the 
work, and the character of Jesus. At this I would burst into 
tears, and the longings to lead in future a similar life took 
definite form, and wholly filled my soul. When I now hear 
tales of the ebullitions of my youthful spirit occurring in that 
period of my life, I cannot help thinking that they must have 
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led superficial observers to the erroneous opinion that the 
monitions and teachings of religion swept over my spirit with- 
out leaving a trace of their passage. And yet how wrongly 
ee such observers have judged the true state of my inner 
life! 

The subjects best taught in the school of Stadt-Ilm were 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion. Latin was miser- 
ably taught, and still worse learnt. Here, as in so many sim- 
ilar schools, the teaching utterly lacked the elucidation of first 
principles. The time spent on Latin was therefore not 
wasted upon me, in so far that I learnt from it that such a 
method of teaching could bear no fruit among the scholars. 
Arithmetic was a very favorite study of mine; and as I also 
received private tuition in this subject, my progress was so 
rapid that I came to equal my teacher both in theory and 
practice, although his attainments were by no means despic- 
able. But how astonished was I when, in my twenty-third 
year, I first went to Yverdon, and found I could not solve 
the questions there being set to the scholars! This was one 
of the experiences which prepossessed me so keenly in favor 
of Pestalozzi’s method of teaching, and decided me to begin 
arithmetic myself from the very beginning over again, accord- 
ing to his system. But more of this later. 

In physical geography we repeated our tasks parrot-wise, 
speaking much and knowing nothing; for the teaching on this 
subject had not the very least connection with real life, nor 
had it any actuality for us, although at the same time we 
could rightly name our little specks and patches of color on 
the map. I received private tuition in this subject also. My 
teacher wished to advance further with me; he took me to 
England. I could find no connection between that country 
and the place and country in which I dwelt myself, so that 
of this instruction also I retained but little. As for actual 
instruction in German, it was not to be thought of; but we 
received directions in letter-writing and in spelling. I do not 
- know with what study the teaching of spelling was connected, 
but I think it was not connected with any; it hovered in the 
air. I had lessons, furthermore, in singing and in pianoforte 
playing, but without result. I merely mention all this now, 
in order to be able to refer to it later on. 
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My life the whole time of my stay with my uncle had three 
aspects: the religious life developing and building up my 
moral being; the external life made up of boyish play, into 
which I threw my whole energy; and the life of thought 
quietly showing itself within my uncle’s peaceful home. To 
this last influence also I yielded myself with equal earnest- 
ness, and felt no suspicion of the apparent contradiction which 
my outward life exhibited to such a mood. Like my school- 
fellows, I lived without control; as far as I saw or felt, I was 
untrameled; and yet I do not call to mind that any of us 
ever committed a seriously culpable action. 

My confirmation, and the preparation for it, all conducted 
by my uncle, was over. I had received from it the most im- 
pressive and the most far-reaching influence in my whole life, 
and all my life-threads found in it their point of union and 
repose. I had now to be prepared for some business calling, 
and the question was raised, for which? That I should not 
study at the university had already been decided long before 
by the express determination of my step-mother. For since 
two of my brothers had devoted themselves to study, she 
feared that the further additional expense would be too heavy 
a burden upon my father’s means. It may be that this inten- 
tion had already influenced and limited my whole course of 
instruction; and probably only the little narrow circle of 
future business aims had been considered; the eye had not 
looked upon the boy as a future man. Possibly from this cause 
I was kept so little to Latin; it was enough if I learnt, as our 
mode of expression ran, to ‘‘state a Casus’’ (that is, to de- 
cline a noun). From my own experience it was thus shown 
to me how eminently injurious it is in education and in in- 
struction to consider only a certain circle of future activities 
or a certain rank in life. The wearisome old-fashioned edu- 
cation ad hoc (that is, for some one special purpose) has al- 
ways left many a noble power of man’s nature unawakened. 

My own desires and inclinations were at last consulted. [ 
wanted to be an agriculturist in the full meaning of the word; 
for I loved mountain, field, and forest; and I heard also that 
to learn anything solid in this occupation one must be well 
acquainted with geometry and land-surveying. From what 
I had learnt of the latter by snatches now and then, the 
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prospect of knowing more about it delighted me much; and 
I cared not whether I began with forestry, with farming, or 
with geometry and land-surveying. My father tried to find 
a position for me; but the farmers asked too high a premium. 
Just at this time he became acquainted with a forester who 
had also a considerable reputation as land-surveyor and valuer. 
They soon came to terms, and I was apprenticed to this man 
for two years, to learn forestry, valuing, geometry, and land- 
surveying. I was fifteen years and a half old when I became 
an apprentice to the forester, on Midsummer Day 1797. 

It was two days’ journey from my home to the forester’s, 
for his district was not in our country. The man often gave 
me proofs of his thorough and many-sided knowledge; but he 
did not understand the art of conveying his knowledge to 
others, especially because what he knew he had acquired only 
by dint of actual experience. Further, some work of timber- 
floating with which he had been entrusted hindered him from 
devoting to me the stipulated time necessary for my instruc- 
tion. 

As soon as I saw this quite clearly, my own activity of mind 
urged me to make use of the really excellent books on forestry 
and geometry which I found lying to my hand. I also made 
acquaintance with the doctor of a little town near by, who 
studied natural science for his amusement; and this friend 
lent me books on botany, through which I learnt also about 
other plants than just those of the forest. A great deal of my 
time during the absence of the forester (when I was left 
quite to myself) I devoted to making a sort of map of the 
neighborhood I lived in; but botany was my special occupa- 
tion. My life as forester’s apprentice was a four-fold one: 
firstly, there was the homelier and more practical side of ‘life ; 
then the life spent with Nature, especially forest-nature ; 
then also a life of the study, devoted to work at mathematics 
and languages; and lastly, the time spent in gaining a knowl- 
edge of plants. My chosen profession and the other cireum- 
stances of my position might have brought me into contact 
with many kinds of men; but nevertheless my life remained 
retired and solitary. My religious church life now changed 
to a religious communion with Nature, and in the last half- 
year I lived entirely amongst and with my plants, which drew 
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me towards them with fascination, notwithstanding that as 
yet I had no sense of the inner life of the plant world. Col- 
lecting and drying specimens of plants was a work I prose- 
cuted with the greatest care. Altogether this time of my life 
was devoted in many various ways to self-education, self-in- 
struction, and moral advancement. Especially did I love to 
indulge my old habit of self-observation and introspection. 

I must mention yet another event of the greatest impor- 
tance from the point of view of my inner life. An hour’s 
walk from where I then lived was a small country town. A 
company of strolling actors arrived there, and played in the 
prince’s castle in the town. After I had seen one of their 
performances, hardly any of those which followed passed 
without my attendance. These performances made a deep 
and lively impression upon me, and this the more that I felt 
as if my soul at last received nourishment for which it had 
long hungered. The impressions thus gained lasted so much 
the longer, and had so much the greater influence on my self- 
culture, in that after each performance my hour’s walk home 
by dark or in the starlight allowed me to recapitulate what 
I had heard, and so to digest the meaning of the play. I 
remember especially how deeply a performance of Iffland’s 
Huntsmen moved me, and how it inspired me with firm moral 
resolutions, which I imprinted deep in my mind under the 
light of the stars. 

My interest in the play made me seek acquaintance with 
the actors, and especially with one of them, an earnest young 
man who attracted my attention, and to whom I spoke about 
his profession. I congratulated him on being a member of 
such a company, able to call up such ennobling sentiments 
in the human soul; perhaps even expressed a wish that I 
could become a member of such a company. Then the honest 
fellow described the profession of an actor as a brilliant, de- 
ceitful misery, and confessed to me that he had been only 
forced by necessity to adopt this profession, and that he was 
soon about to abandon it. Once again I learnt by this to 
divide cause from effect, internal from external things. 

My visits to the play brought upon me a most unpleasant 
experience, for my father, when I spoke to him without con- 
cealment of my playgoing, reproached me very bitterly for 
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it. He looked upon my conduct as deserving the highest 
punishment, which was in absolute contradiction with my 
own view; for I placed the benefit I had derived from my 
attendance at the play side by side with what I had received 
by my attendance at church, and expressed something of the 
kind to my father. As often happened in later life, so also 
on this occasion it was my eldest brother who was the media- 
tor between my father and myself. 

On Midsummer Day 1799 my apprenticeship came to an 
end. The forester, who could now have made my practical 
knowledge of service to himself, wished to keep me another 
year. But I had by this time acquired higher views; I wished 
to study mathematics and botany more thoroughly, and I was 
not to be kept back from my purpose. When my apprentice- 
ship was over I left him, and returned to my father’s house. 

My master knew well that he had not done his duty towards 
me, and with this probably humiliating consciousness before 
him, and in spite of the thoroughly satisfactory testimonial 
that he gave me, he committed a very mean action against me. 
He did not know anything about my private study; for in- 
stance, my completely working through some elementary 
mathematical books, which I had found myself quite well able 
to understand. Besides, he was dissatisfied that I would not 
stay another year with him. He therefore sent a letter to 
my father, in which he complained bitterly of my conduct, 
and shifted the blame of my ignorance of my calling entirely 
on to my shoulders. This letter actually arrived at home 
before I did; and my father sent it on to my eldest brother, 
_ who was minister in a village through which I had to pass 
on my way home. 

Soon after I reached my brother’s house he communicated 
to me the contents of this inculpatory letter. I cleared my- 
self by exposing the unconscientious behavior of my master, 
and by showing my private work. I then wrote a reply to my 
master, clearly refuting all his accusations, and exhibiting on 
the other hand his behavior towards me; and with this I satis- 
fied my father and my brother. But the latter reproached me 
for having suffered wrongdoing so long without complaint. 
To that I gave the simple answer, that my father, at the 
beginning of my apprenticeship, had told me not to come 
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to him with any complaint, as I should never be listened to, 
but should be considered as wrong beforehand. My brother, 
who knew my father’s severity and his views on such points, 
was silent. But my mother saw in one declaration of the 
forester the confirmation of her own opinion about me. The 
forester declared that if ever anything was-made of me the 
same good fortune might be told of the first-comer without 
further trouble, and my mother assented heartily to his opin- 
ion. 

Thus disappeared once more the light, the sunshine, which 
had gladdened me with its warmth, especially in the more 
recent part of my life. The wings of my mind, which had 
begun to flutter of themselves, were again bound, and my 
life once more appeared all cold and harsh before me. Then 
it happened that my father had to send some money to my 
brother (Traugott), who was studying medicine in Jena. The 
matter pressed; so, as I had nothing to do, it was decided 
that I should be the messenger. 

When I reached Jena I was seized by the stirring intellect- 
ual life of the place, and I longed to remain there a little 
time. Hight weeks of the summer half-year’s session of 1799 
yet remained. My brother wrote to my father that I could fill 
that time usefully and profitably in Jena, and in consequence 
of this letter I was permitted to stay. I took lessons in-map 
and plan-drawing, and I devoted all the time I had to the 
work, At Michaelmas I went home with my brother, 
and my step-mother observed that I could now fairly say 
I had passed through the university. But I thought differ- 
ently; my intelligence and my soul had been stimulated in 
many ways, and I expressed my wish to my father to be al- 
lowed to study finance there, thus returning to my previous 
career. My father was willing to give his permission if I could 
tell him how to find the means. I possessed a very small 
property inherited from my mother, but I thought it would be 
insufficient. However, after having conferred with my 
brother, I talked it over with my father. I was still a minor, 
and therefore had to ask the consent of my trustee to realize 
my property; but as soon as I had obtained this I went as a 
student to Jena, in 1799. I was then seventeen years and a 
half old. 
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A testimonial from my father attesting my capacity for the 
curriculum procured me matriculation without difficulty. My 
matriculation certificate called me a student of philosophy, 
which seemed very strange, because I had set before me as the 
object of my studies practical knowledge; and as to philoso- 
phy, of which I had so often heard, I had formed a very high 
idea of it. The word made a great impression upon my 
dreamy, easily-excited, and receptive nature. Although the 
impression disappeared almost as soon as conceived, it gave, 
however, higher and unexpected relations to my studies. 

During my residence at the university I lived in a very re- 
tired and economical way; my imperfect education, my dis- 
position, and the state of my purse alike contributing to this. : 
I seldom appeared at places of public resort, and in my re- 
served way I made my brother (Traugott) my only com- 
panion; he was studying medicine in Jena during the first 
year of my residence there. The theater alone, of which I 
was still passionately fond, I visited now and then. In the 
second year of this first studentship, in spite of my quiet life, 
I found myself in an awkward position. It began, indeed, 
with my entrance into the university, but did not come to a 
head till my third half-year. When I went to the university, 
my father gave me a bank draft for a small amount to cover 
my expenses, not only for the first half-year, but for the en- 
tire residence, I think. My brother, who, as I said, was with 
me at Jena for the first year, wished me to lend him part of 
my allowance, all of which I did not then require, whereas 
he was for the moment in difficulties. He hoped soon to be 
able to repay me the money. I gladly gave him the greater 
part of my little draft; but unfortunately I could not get 
the money back, and therefore found myself in greater and 
greater difficulties. 

My position became terribly urgent; my small allowance 
had come to an end by the close of the first year, but I could 
not bring myself to leave the university, especially now that 
a yearning for scientific knowledge had seized me, and I 
hoped for great things from my studies. Besides, I thought 
that my father might be induced to support me at the uni- 
versity another half-year. My father would hear nothing of 
this so far as he was concerned; and my trustee would not 
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agree to the conditions offered by my father (to cover an 
advance) ; so I had to pay the penalty of their obstinacy. 

Towards the end of my third half-year the urgency of my 
difficulties increased. I owed the keeper of an eating-house 
(for meals) thirty thalers, if I am not mistaken. As this 
man had caused me to be summoned for payment several 
times before the Senate of the University, and I had never 
been able to pay, and as he had even addressed my father, 
only to receive from him a sharp refusal to entertain the 
matter, I was threatened with imprisonment in the case of 
longer default of payment. And I actually had to sub- 
mit to this punishment. My step-mother inflamed the 
displeasure of my father, and rejoiced at his inflexibility. 
My trustee, who still had the disposal of some property of 
mine, could have helped me, but did not, because the letter 
of the law was against any interference from his side. Each 
one hoped by the continuance of my sorry plight to break 
the stubbornness of the other. I served as scapegoat to the 
caprices of the obstinate couple, and languished as such nine 
weeks long in the university prison at Jena. At last my 
father consented to advance me money on my formally aban- 
doning, before the university board, all claim on his property 
in the shape of inheritance; and so, in the end, I got free. 

In spite of the gloom into which my position as a prisoner 
plunged me, the time of my arrest was not utterly barren. 
My late endeavors towards scientific knowledge had made me 
more and more conscious of my need of a solid foundation in 
my knowledge of Latin; therefore I now tried to supply de- 
ficiencies to the extent of my ability, and with the help of 
a friend. It was extremely hard to me, this working my way 
through the dead and fragmentary teaching of an elementary 
grammar. It always seemed to me as if the mere outer ac- 
quisition of a language could but little help forward my true 
inner desire for knowledge, which was deeply in earnest, and 
was the result of my own free choice. But wherever the 
knowledge of language linked itself to definite external im- 
pressions, and I was able to perceive its connection with facts, 
as, for instance, in the scientific nomenclature of botany, I 
could quickly make myself master of it. This peculiarity of 

mind passed by me unnoticed at the time; I knew and under- 
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stood too little, nay, indeed, almost nothing of myself as yet, 
even as regards the actions of my every-day life. 

Further, there came into my hands, during the time of my 
imprisonment, a bad translation of an abridgment of the 
Zendavesta. The discovery in these ancient Persian Scrip- 
tures of similar life-truths to our own, and yet coupled with 
a quite separate religious standpoint from ours, aroused my 
attention, and gave some feeling of universality to my life 
and thought; this, however, disappeared as quickly as it had 
come. 

By the beginning of the summer term in 1801 I was at 
length set free from arrest. I at once left Jena and my 
academical career, and returned to my father’s house. I was 
just nineteen years old. It was but natural that I should 
enter my parents’ house with heavy heart, overclouded soul, 
and oppressed mind. But spring warmed and awakened all 
nature once more, and recalled to life, too, my slumbering 
desire for better things. 

As yet I had busied myself but little with German litera- 
ture, and the names of Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, and the rest 
I now, for the first time, began to learn. In this, too, it was 
with me as in so many other things; any mental influence 
that came before me I had either to fully interweave with my 
inner life, or else altogether to forego its acquisition. 

My father now strove to procure me a settled position in 
my chosen calling; or at all events to provide some active 
work which would bring me into nearer connection with it. 
And for this purpose a fortunate opportunity soon offered. 
Some of my father’s relatives had property in the district of 
Hildburghausen, managed by a steward. The friendly foot- 
ing on which my father stood with these relatives permitted 
me to study practical farming under this steward. There I 
took part in all the ordinary farming occupations. These, 
however, did not attract me greatly, and T ought to have at 
once discovered what an unsuitable career I had chosen, if 
T had but understood my own nature. 

The thing that most painfully occupied my mind at this 
time was the absence of cordial understanding between me and 
my father. At the same time I could not help esteeming and 
honoring him. Notwithstanding his advanced age he was still 
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as strong and as healthy in body as in mind, penetrating in 
speech and counsel, vigorous in fulfillment and actual work, 
earnest, nay, hard, in address. He had a firm, strong will, 
and at the same time was filled with noble, self-sacrificing en- 
deavor. He never shirked skirmish nor battle in the cause of 
what he deemed the better part ; he carried his pen into action, 
as a soldier carries his sword, for the true, the good, and the 
right. I saw that my father was growing old and was draw- 
- ing near the grave, and it made me sorry to feel that I was yet 
a stranger to such a father. I loved him, and felt how much 
good resulted from that love; so I took the resolution to 
write to my father, and by letter to show him my true nature, 
so far as I could understand myself. 

Long did I revolve this letter in my mind; never did I feel 
strength nor courage to write it. Meanwhile a letter called 
me back home in November, after I had been some months 
engaged on the estate. I was called upon to help my father, 
now quite weak and almost bedridden; at all events I could 
assist him in his correspondence. Family and other cares and 
the activities of life absorbed my whole time. What I meant 
to have done in my letter now happily became possible in 
speech from man to man, in glances from eye to eye. My 
father was occupied by cares for my future prospects up till 
the end. He died in February 1802. May his enlightened 
spirit look down full of peace and blessing upon me as I 
write; may he now be content with that son who so loved 
him! 

I now stood in every respect my own master, and might 
decide the direction of my future life for myself, according to 
the circumstances which lay around me. With this intention 
I once more left the paternal roof at Haster, to undertake 
the post of clerk in the Office of Woods and Forests which 
formed one part of the general administration (divided into 
Treasury, Woods and Forests, and Tithe departments) of 
the as yet episcopal territory of Bamberg. My district lay 
amidst unusual and lovely scenery; my duties were light, and 
when they were over I was free to roam in the neighborhood, 
now doubly beautiful in the springtime, to live out my life in 
freedom, and gain strength for mind and soul. 

Thus once again I lived much out of doors and in compan- 
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ionship with Nature. My chief was proud of the possession 
of a considerable library, of which I made good use; and in 
this manner many of the publications then issuing from the 
press, and treating of matters connected with the occupation 
which I had chosen, passed through my hands, as well as 
those on other subjects. I was especially attracted by some 
volumes which contained aphorisms, thoughts, and observa- 
tions on conduct, selected from ancient and modern writers 
and thinkers. My character grew upon and entwined itself 
around these aphorisms, which I could easily glance over, and 
as easily retain, and, more than all, which I could weave into 
my own life and thoughts, and by which I could examine my 
conduct. I made extracts of those which were in closest 
accord with my inner life, and bore them always about my 
person. 

Amidst these surroundings my life contained many elements 
of growth. Although my chief, as well as his family, was a 
strong Roman Catholic, he chose a (Protestant) private tutor 
recommended to him by Professor Carus. This gentleman 
had many excellent qualities, so that we soon became great 
friends. We had also both of us the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with some highly-cultured people, the families of 
the physician, of the minister, and of the schoolmaster in 
the neighboring Protestant village, which was as yet still 
a fief of the Empire. 

My friend the tutor was a young man quite out of the 
common, with an actively inquiring mind; especially fond of 
making plans for wide-stretching travels, and comprehensive 
schemes of education. Our intercourse and our life together 
were very confidential and open, for the subjects he cared 
for were those dear to me; but we were of diametrically op- 
posite natures. He was a man of scholastic training, and I 
had been deficiently educated. He was a youth who had 
plunged into strife with the world and society; my thought 
was how to live in peace with myself and all men. Besides, 
our outward lives bore such different aspects that a truly inti- 
mate friendship could not exist between us. Nevertheless our 
very contrasts bound us more closely together than we deemed. 

Practical land-surveying at this time chiefly interested me, 
for it at once satisfied my love for out-of-doors life, and 
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fully occupied my intelligence. But the everlasting scrib- 
bling which now fell to my share I could not long endure, in 
spite of my otherwise pleasant life. 

Early in the spring of 1803 I left my situation and went 
to Bamberg, feeling sure that the political changes by which 
Bamberg had been transferred to Bavaria, and the general 
survey of the district which was therefore in contemplation, 
would’immediately provide me with a sphere of work suited 
to my capabilities. My expectations were not falsified. In 
pursuance of my plan I introduced myself to the land-sur- 
veyors in Bamberg, and at once received employment from 
one of them. He had had considerable surveys in hand, and 
was still engaged upon them. As I showed some proficiency 
in mapping, he entrusted me with the preparation of the 
necessary maps which accompanied the surveys. This kept 
me employed for some time on work sufficiently remunera- 
tive for my needs. 

Of course the question in hand with the new Government 
was the appointment of land-surveyors, and those who were 
resident in the town were invited to send in maps of Bamberg 
as specimens of their work. Through the instruction I had 
enjoyed in my youth I was not unacquainted with such work. 
I therefore took pleasure in drawing a map, which I sent 
in. My work was approved, and I received something for it; 
but being a stranger, inexperienced, and young, and having 
hardly taken the best way towards my purposed aim, I ob- 
tained no appointment. 

After I had finished the work I have mentioned the sur- 
vey of a small private property was put into my hands to 
carry out. From this engagement ensued consequences which 
were most important for me. I note only one point here. One 
of the joint owners of this property was a young doctor of 
philosophy, who leaned towards the new school of Schelling. 
It could hardly be expected but that we should talk over 
things which stirred our mental life, and so it came about 
that he lent me Schelling’s ‘‘ Bruno, oder tiber die Welt-seele’’ 
to read. What I read in that book moved me profoundly, 
and I thought I really understood it. The friendly young 
fellow, not much older than myself—we had already met in 
Jena,—saw the lively interest I was taking in the book, and, 
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in fact, I talked it over with him many a time. One day, 
after we had been to see an important picture-gallery together, 
he addressed me in these words, which from his mouth sounded 
startlingly strange, and which at the time seemed to me in- 
explicable :— 

““Guard yourself against philosophy ; she leads you towards 
doubt and darkness. Devote yourself to art, which gives life, 
peace, and joy.’’ 

It is true I retained the young man’s words, but I could 
not understand them, for I regarded philosophy as a necessary 
part of the life of mankind, and could not grasp the notion 
that one could be verging towards darkness and doubt when 
one calmly investigated the inner life. Art, on the other hand, 
lay much further from me than philosophy ; for except a pro- 
found enjoyment in works of art (for which I could give no 
clear reason), no glimmering of an active esthetic sense had 
yet dawned upon me. This remark of my friend the doctor’s 
called my attention to myself, however, and to my life and 
its aim, and made me aware of two very different and widely 
separate systems of life. 

My friend, the tutor of the Government official under whom 
I had served at Bamberg, had in the meantime left his sit- 
uation. He told me before leaving that he had it in his mind 
to go to Frankfurt, and thence into France. I saw his de- 
parture with regret, little dreaming that life would in a few 
years bring us together again, and that he would indirectly 
decide my future career. But, as it so often happens in life, 
parting in this instance but led up to meeting, and meeting to 
parting. 

The occurrences I have named had little result upon my 
outward life, which for the time ran its peaceful course. I 
pass over many circumstances important to the uplifting and 
development of my character and my moral life, and come 
at once to the close of my stay in Bamberg. 

I had now once more earnestly to turn my attention to 
procuring certain and settled employment. In truth, as re- 
garded my future, I stood quite alone. I had no one to lend 
me a helping hand, so I made up my mind to go forward, 
trusting only in God and destiny. I determined to seek for 
a situation by means of the Allgemeine Anzeiger der Deut- 
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schen, a paper then very much read, and I thought it would 
be good to send in to the editor, as a proof of my assertions 
of competency, an architectural design, and also a specimen 
of my work in practical surveying, together with explana- 
tions of both of them. As soon as my plan was fully conceived 
I set to work at it. For the architectural sketch I chose a de- 
sign of a nobleman’s country mansion, with the surrounding 
outbuildings. When I had finished it, with very few profes- 
sional appliances to help me, it contained a complete work- 
ing out of all the various necessary plans, and as a critical 
test of its accuracy and suitability to the proposed scale of 
dimensions, I added a statement of all the particulars and 
conditions involved in it. For the land-surveying I chose a 
table of measurements compiled from the map I had pre- 
viously drawn, which I carried through under certain arbi- 
trary assumptions. These works, together with my adver- 
tisement, I sent in 1803 to the office of the paper I have 
mentioned, with the request that the editor, after reading my 
testimonials and inspecting my work, would add a few con- 
firmatory words as to my qualifications. Work and testi- 
monials alike were to the satisfaction of the editor, and my 
request for an editorial comment was granted. I received sev- 
eral offers, each one containing something tempting about it. 
It was difficult to make a choice, but at last I decided to 
accept a position offered me as private secretary to the 
President and Privy-Councilor Von Dewitz, of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, at this time resident on one of his estates, Gross- 
Milchow. 

Amongst the other offers was one from Privy-Councilor 
Von Voldersdorf, who was looking out for an accountant for 
his estates in the Oberpfalz. This situation did not suit me 
so well as the other, but I accepted a proposition to fill up 
the time till the arrangements for the other post had been 
completed, by going down to these estates of Herr Von Vol- 
dersdorf, and bringing into order, according to a certain 
specified plan, the heavy accounts of his steward, which were 
at this time much in arrear. I set off for the Oberpfalz in 
the first days of 1804. But I was soon called away to Meck- 
lenburg to the situation at Gross-Milchow which I had defin- 
itively chosen, and in the raw, frightfully severe wintertime 
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of February I journeyed thither by the mail-coach. Yet, short 
as had been my stay in the Oberpfalz, and continual and un- 
interrupted as had been my labor in order that I might get 
through the work I had undertaken, the time I spent in Ba- 
varia yielded me much that was instructive. 

The men, ingenuous, lively young fellows from Saxony and 
Prussia, received me very kindly, and the variety of their 
different services and their readiness to talk about them, gave 
me a good insight into the inner relationship between the 
landed aristocracy and their retainers. In recalling these cir- 
cumstances I thankfully acknowledge how my ever-tender lov- 
ing destiny took pains kindly to prepare me for each voca- 
tion next to come. I had never before had the opportunity 
to see the mode of keeping accounts used on a great estate, 
to say nothing of keeping them myself, and here I had this 
very work to do, and that after a plan both ample and clear, 
in which every particular, down to the single details, was 
carefully provided for. This was of the greatest service to 
me. Precisely the conduct of such well-ordered accounts 
was to be my work later on; therefore, having the general 
plan I have referred to firmly established in my mind, and 
being well practiced in its operation, I set off well prepared 
for my new sphere of work. Thanks to this, I was able to 
satisfy most completely not only my new employer, but also 
his lady, who used to examine everything minutely with se- 
vere scrutiny. 

The surroundings of Herr Von Dewitz’s estate were un- 
commonly pretty for that part of the country. Lakes and 
hills and the fresh foliage of trees abounded, and what Na- 
ture had perhaps overlooked here and there Art had made 
good. My good fortune has always led me amongst pretty 
natural scenery. I have ever thankfully enjoyed what Na- 
ture has spread before my eyes, and she has always been in 
true motherly unity with me. As soon as I had gained some 
facility in it my new work became simple, ran its regular 
course which was repeated week by week, and gave me time 
to think about my own improvement. 

However, my engagement on this estate was, after all, but 
a short one. The bent of my life and disposition was already 
taken, A star had arisen within my mind which I was im- 
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pelled to follow. On this account I could regard my employ- 
ment at this time only as a sheet anchor, to be let go as soon 
as an opportunity offered itself to resume my vocation. This 
opportunity was not long in making its appearance. 

My uncle (Hoffmann), who, like my brother, bore me al- 
ways lovingly in his thoughts, had lately died. Even on his 
deathbed he thought of me, and charged my brother to do all 
he could to find me some settled occupation for life, and at 
any rate to prevent me from leaving the post I held at the 
moment before I had some reasonable prospect of a secure 
and better engagement elsewhere. Providence willed it other- 
wise. His death, through the small inheritance which 
thereby came to me, gave me the means of fulfilling the dear- 
est wish of my heart. So wonderfully does God direct the fate 
of men. 

The time had come when I could no longer remain satisfied 
with my present occupation; and I therefore sent in my resig- 
nation. The immediate outward circumstance which decided 
me was this. I had kept up a correspondence with the young 
man whom I had known as a private tutor when I held a 
Government clerkship in Bamberg, and who left his situation 
to go to Frankfurt, and then on into France. He had after- 
wards lived some time in Frankfurt, occupying himself with 
teaching, and now was again a private tutor in a merchant’s 
house in the Netherlands. I imparted to him my desire to 
leave my present post, and to seek a situation with an archi- 
tect; and asked his opinion whether I should not be most 
likely to effect my object at Frankfurt, where so many streams 
of diverse life and of men intermingle. And as my friend 
was accurately acquainted with the ins and outs of Frankfurt 
life, I asked him to give me such indications as he could of 
the best road to take towards the fulfillment of my designs. 

My friend entered heartily into my project, and wrote to 
me that he intended himself to spend some time in Frankfurt 
again in the early summer; and he suggested that if I could 
manage to be there at the same time, a mutual consideration 
of the whole matter on the spot would be the best way of going 
to work. In consequence of this I at once firmly decided to 
leave my situation in the following spring, and to join my 
friend at Frankfurt. But where was I to find the money 
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necessary for such a journey? I had required the whole of 
my salary up till now to cover my personal expenses and 
the settlement of some debts I had run up at Bamberg. 

In this perplexity I wrote again to my eldest brother, who 
had up till now understood me so well, and I asked him for 
assistance. I was at this time in a peculiar dilemma. On 
the one hand, I felt very keenly that I must get out of my 
present position, while on the other, by my unchanging 
changeableness I feared to wear out the indulgence and pa- 
tience of my worthy brother. In this strait I just gave him 
what seemed to me as I wrote it an exact account of my real 
state of mind; telling him that I could only find my life- 
aim in a continual striving towards inward perfection. 

My brother’s answer arrived. With a joyful tremor and 
agitation I held it in my hands. For hours together I carried 
it about me before I unsealed it, for days together before I 
read it; it seemed so improbable that my brother would feel 
himself able to help me towards the accomplishment of the 
desire of my soul, and I feared to find in that letter the frus- 
tration of my life’s endeavor. When, after some days of 
vacillation between hope and doubt, I could bear the situa- 
tion no longer, and opened the letter, I was not a little aston- 
ished that it began by addressing me at once in terms of the 
most moving sympathy. As I read on the contents agitated 
me deeply. The letter gave me the news of my beloved uncle’s 
death, and informed me of legacies left by him to me and my 
brothers. Thus fate itself, though in a manner so deeply 
affecting, provided me with the means for working out my — 
next plan. 

The die was now cast. From this moment onwards my 
inner life received a quite new signification and a fresh char- 
acter, and yet I was unconscious of all this. I was like a 
tree which flowers and knows it not. My inward and outward 
vocation and endeavor, my true life-destiny and my apparent 
life-aim were still, however, in a state of separation, and in- 
deed of conflict, of which I had not the remotest conception. 
My resolve held firm to make architecture my profession; it 
was purely as a future architect that I took leave of all my 
companions. 

In later life I have often observed that a man’s spirit, 
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when it first begins to stir within him, utters many a far- 
away prophetic thought, which yet, in riper age, attains its 
realization, its consummation. I have especially noticed this 
recently in bright-minded and active children; in fact, I 
have often been quite astounded at the really deep truths 
expressed by them in their butterfly life. I seemed to catch 
glimpses of a symbolic truth in this; as if indeed the human 
soul were even already beginning to shake itself free from 
its chrysalis-wrapping, or were bursting off the last frag- 
ments of the eggshell. 

In May 1805, while on my journey, I visited my eldest 
brother, of whom I have so often spoken, and shall have yet 
so often to speak, and found him in another district, to 
which he had been appointed minister. He was as kind and 
full of affection as ever; and instead of blaming me, spoke - 
with especial approval of my new plans. He told me of 
projects which had allured him in his youth, and still allured, 
but which he had lacked the strength of mind to speak of. 
His father’s advice and authority had overawed him in youth, 
and now the chain of a settled position in life held him fast. 
To follow the inward voice faithfully and without swerving 
was the advice he offered me, and he wrote this memorandum 
in my album when I left him, as a life motto:—‘‘The task 
of man is a struggle towards an end. Do your duty as a 
man, dear brother, with firmness and resolution, fight against 
the difficulties which will thrust themselves in your path, 
and be assured you will attain the end.’’ 

Thus cheered by sympathy and approval, I went my way 
from my brother’s, strengthened and confirmed in my deter- 
mination. My road lay over the Wartburg. Luther’s life 
and fame were then not nearly so well appreciated and so 
generally understood as now, after the Tercentenary festival 
of the Reformation. My early education had not been of 
the kind to give me a complete survey of Luther’s life and 
its struggle; I was hardly thoroughly acquainted indeed with 
the separate events of it. Yet I had learnt in some sort to 
appreciate this fighter for the truth, by having in my last 
years at school to read aloud the Augsburg Confession to 
the assembled congregation during the afternoon service on 
certain specified Sundays, according to an old-fashioned 
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Church custom. I was filled with a deep sense of reverence 
as I climbed ‘‘Luther’s path,’’ thinking at the same time that 
Luther had left much behind still to be done, to be rooted out, 
or to be built up. 

Shortly before Midsummer Day, as I had arranged with my 
friend, I reached Frankfurt. During my many weeks’ jour- 
ney in the lovely springtime, my thoughts had had time to 
grow calm and collected. My friend, too, was true to his 
word ; and we at once set to work together to prepare a pros- 
perous future for me. The plan of seeking a situation with 
an architect was still firmly held to, and circumstances seemed 
favorable for its realization; but my friend at last advised 
me to secure a livelihood by giving lessons for a time, until 
we should find something more definite than had yet ap- 
peared. Every prospect of a speedy fulfillment of my 
wishes seemed to offer, and yet in proportion as my hopes 
grew more clear, a certain feeling of oppression manifested 
itself more and more within me. I soon began seriously to 
ask myself, therefore :—‘‘How is this? Canst thou do work 
in architecture worthy of a man’s life? Canst thou use it to 
the culture and the ennoblement of mankind ?’’ 

I answered my own question to my satisfaction. Yet I 
could not conceal from myself that it would be difficult .to 
follow this profession conformably with the ideal I had now 
set before me. Notwithstanding this, I still remained faith- 
ful to my original scheme, and soon began to study under 
an architect with a view to fitting myself for my new pro- 
fession. 

My friend, unceasingly working towards the accomplish- 
ment of my views, introduced me to a friend of his, Herr 
Gruner, the headmaster at that time of the Frankfurt Model 
School, which had not long been established. Here I found 
open-minded young people who met me readily and ingenu- 
ously, and our conversation soon ranged freely over life 
and its many-sided aspects. My own life and its object 
were also brought forward and talked over. I spoke openly, 
manifesting myself just as I was, saying what I knew and 
what I did not know about myself. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Gruner, turning to me, “‘give up architecture ; 
it is not your vocation at all. Become a teacher. We want 
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a teacher in our own school. Say you agree, and the place 
shall be yours.’’ 

My friend was for accepting Gruner’s proposal, and I be- 
gan to hesitate. Added to this, an external circumstance now 
came to my knowledge which hastened my decision. I re- 
ceived the news namely, that the whole of my testimonials, 
and particularly those that I had received in Jena, which 
were amongst them, had been lost. They had been sent to a 
gentleman who took a lively interest in my affairs, and I 
never found out through what mischance they were lost. I 
now read this to mean that Providence itself had thus broken 
up the bridge behind me, and cut off all return. I deliberated 
no longer, but eagerly and joyfully seized the hand held out 
to me, and quickly became a teacher in the Model School of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

The watchword of teaching and of education was at this 
time the name of PresTaLozziI. It soon became evident to me 
that Pestalozzi was to be the watchword of my life also; for 
not only Gruner, but also a second teacher at the school, were 
pupils of Pestalozzi, and the first-named had even written a 
book on his method of teaching. The name had a magnetic 
effect upon me, the more so as during my self-development 
and self-education it had seemed to me an aspiration—a 
something perhaps never to be familiarly known, yet distinct 
enough, and at all events inspiriting. And now I recalled 
how in my early boyhood, in my father’s house, I had got a 
certain piece of news out of some newspaper or another, or 
at least that is how the matter stood in my memory. I gath- 
ered that in Switzerland a man of forty, who lived retired 
from the world,—Pestalozzi by name,—had taught himself, 
alone and unaided, reading, writing, and arithmetic. Just 
at that time I was feeling the slowness and insufficiency of 
my own development, and this news quieted me, and filled me 
with the hope and trust that I, too, might, through my own 
endeavor, repair the deficiencies of my bringing-up. 

As I have grown older I have also found it consolatory 
to remark how the culture of vigorous, capable men has not 
seldom been acquired remarkably late in life. And in gen- 
eral I must acknowledge it as part of the groundwork under- 
lying my life and the evolution of my character, that the 
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contemplation of the actual existences of real men always 
wrought upon my soul, as it were, by a fruitful rain and 
the genial warmth of sunshine; while the isolated truths 
these lives enshrined, the principles those who lived them 
had thought out and embodied in some phrase or another, 
fell as precious seed-corn, as it were, or as solvent salt crystals 
upon my thirsty spirit. And while on this head I cannot 
help especially calling to mind how deep and lasting was the 
impression made upon me in my last year at school by the 
accounts in the Holy Scriptures of the lives of earnestly striv- 
ing youths and men. I mention it here, but I shall have to 
return to the subject later on. 

Now to return to the new life which I had begun. It was 
only to be expected that each thing and all things I heard of 
Pestalozzi seized powerfully upon me; and this more espe- 
cially applies to a sketchy narrative of his life, his aims, and 
his struggles, which I found in a literary newspaper, where 
also was stated Pestalozzi’s well-known desire and endeavor— 
namely, in some nook or corner of the world, no matter 
where, to build up an institution for the education of the 
poor, after his own heart. This narrative, especially the last 
point of it, was to my heart like oil poured on fire. There and 
then the resolution was taken to go and look upon this man 
who could so think and so endeavor to act, and to study his 
life and its work. 

Three days afterwards (it was towards the end of August 
1805) I was already on the road to Yverdon, where Pestalozzi 
had not long before established himself. Once arrived there, 
and having met with the friendliest reception by Pestalozzi 
and his teachers, because of my introductions from Gruner 
and his colleagues, I was taken, like every other visitor, to the 
class-rooms, and there left more or less to my own devices. I 
was still very inexperienced, both in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, relying chiefly in such things upon my mem- 
ory of my own school-time, and I was therefore very little 
fitted for a rigorous examination into details of method and 
into the way they were connected to form a whole system. 
The latter point, indeed, was neither clearly thought out, 
nor was it worked out in practice. What I saw was to me 
at once elevating and depressing, arousing and also bewil- 
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dering. My visit lasted only a fortnight. I worked away 
and tried to take in as much as I could; especially as, to help 
me in the duties I had undertaken, I felt impelled to give a 
faithful account in writing of my views on the whole system, 
and the effect it had produced upon me. With this idea I 
tried to hold fast in my memory all I heard. Nevertheless I 
soon felt that heart and mind would alike come to grief in 
a man of my disposition if I were to stay longer with Pesta- 
lozzi, much as I desired to do so. At that time the life there 
was especially vigorous; internally and externally it was a 
living, moving, stirring existence, for Prince Hardenberg, 
commissioned by the Austrian Government, had come to ex- 
amine thoroughly into Pestalozzi’s work. 

I left Yverdon in mid-October (1805) with a settled resolu- 
tion to return thither as soon as possible for a longer stay. 
As soon as I got back to Frankfurt, I received my definite 
appointment from the Consistorium. The work that awaited 
me upon my arrival from Switzerland at the Model School 
(which was, in fact, properly two schools, one for boys and 
one for girls) was a share in the arrangement of an entirely 
new educational course and teaching-plan for the whole estab- 
lishment. The school contained four or five classes of boys 
and two or three of girls; altogether about two hundred chil- 
dren. The staff consisted of four permanent masters and 
nine visiting masters. : 

As I threw myself heartily into the consideration of the 
necessities and the present position of the school, and of the 
instruction given there, the working out of this plan was left 
almost wholly in my hands, under the conditions imposed 
upon us. The scheme I produced not only succeeded in win- 
ning the approbation of the authorities, but proved itself 
during a long period of service beneficial in the highest de- 
gree, both to the institution itself and to its efficiency; not- 
withstanding that it put the teachers to some considerable 
personal inconvenience, as well as making larger claims upon 
their time than was usual. 

Such was the outcome of my first attempts as a teacher. 
The kind indulgence and approval granted to me, more be- 
cause of my good intentions and the fire of my zeal than for 
my actual performance, spurred me on to plunge deeper into 
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the inquiry as to the nature of true teaching. But the whole 
system of a large school must have its settled form, with its 
previously-appointed teaching-course arranged as to times and 
subjects; and everything must fit in like a piece of clock- 
work. My system, on the other hand, called only for ready 
senses and awakened intellect. Set forms could only tolerate 
this view of education so far as it served to enliven and 
quicken them. But I have unfortunately again and again 
observed during my career, that even the most active life, 
if its activity and its vitality be not properly understood 
and urged ever onward, easily stiffens into bony rigidity. 
Enough, my mind, now fully awakened, could not suffer these 
set forms, necessary though they were; and I felt that I must 
seek out some position in which my nature could unfold itself 
freely according to the needs of the development of my life 
and of my mind. 

This longing endeavor of life and mind, which could not 
submit to the fetters of external limitations, may have been 
the more exaggerated at the time by my becoming acquainted 
with Arndt’s ‘‘Fragments on Human Culture,’’ which I had 
purchased. In those days I spoke of my life and my aims in 
the following words: ‘‘I desire to educate men whose feet 
shall stand on God’s earth, rooted fast in Nature, while their 
head towers up to heaven, and reads its secrets with steady 
gaze, whose heart shall embrace both earth and heaven, shall 
enjoy the life of earth and nature with all its wealth of forms, 
and at the same time shall recognize the purity and peace of 
heaven, that unites in its love God’s earth with God’s heaven.”’ 
In these phrases I now see my former life and aims vividly 
brought before me as in a picture. 

Little by little a desire gained strength within me to free 
myself from my engagement at the Model School. 

Three lads to whom I had hitherto given private instruc- 
tion in arithmetic and language now needed a tutor, as their 
former tutor was leaving them. The confidential charge was 
laid upon me, because I of all men best knew their nature 
and its needs, of seeking out some fit teacher and educator 
for them from amongst my acquaintance. As for myself 
this tutor business lay far from my own thoughts, and I 
therefore looked round me in every direction, and with all 
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4 
earnestness, for some one else. Amongst others I applied to 
my eldest brother, telling him my views as to the necessary 
requirements of a true educator. 

My brother wrote back very decidedly and simply, that he 
could not propose any one to me as a teacher and educator 
who would fulfill the requirements I had set, forth, and fur- 
ther, he did not think I should ever be able to find such 
a person; for if one should be found possessing ample knowl- 
edge and experience of life in its external aspects, he would 
be deficient in a vigorous inner life of his own, and in 
the power to recognize and foster it in himself and his pupils; 
and, on the other hand, another man who might have this 
power would be deficient in the first-named (practical) quali- 
ties. I reported the result of my labors. It caused much 
disappointment, indeed it could not be otherwise, because 
the welfare of the children was really sought, in all love and 
truth, and the highest and best obtainable at that day was de- 
sired on their behalf. The family did not venture to press 
the post upon me personally, knowing my love of freedom and 
independence. 

So stood matters for several months. At last, moved by my 
earnest affection for the lads, and by my care to deserve the 
confidence with which their mother had entrusted to my hands 
the provision for their education, I endeavored to look at 
things from the point of view of their parents. This brought 
me at last to the determination to become myself the educator 
and teacher of the lads. After a hard struggle with myself, 
the hardest and most exhausting I had undergone for a long 
time, I made known my decision. It was thankfully received, 
and understood quite in the spirit which had actuated me in 
forming it. 

There were, namely, two immutable conditions in our agree- 
ment. One was that I should never be compelled to live in 
town with my pupils, and that when I began my duties my 
pupils should be handed over entirely to my care, without 
any restriction; that they should follow me into the country, 
and there form a restricted and perfectly isolated circle, and 
that when they returned to town life my duties as preceptor 
should be at an end. The time for beginning my new career 

drew nigh. As the stipulated dwelling for myself and my 
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pupils was not yet ready, I was expected to take up my 
abode, for a few days, with my pupils in their town house. 
But I felt that it was clear that the least want of firmness 
at the outset would endanger my whole educational plan; 
therefore, I stood firm, and indeed gained my point, though 
at the price of being called headstrong, self-willed, and stub- 
born. That my assumption of my post was attended with 
a sharp contest was a very good and wholesome discipline 
for me. It was the fitting inauguration of a position and a 
sphere of work which was henceforth to be attended, for 
me, with perpetual and never-ending strife. 

I entered my new sphere of educational work in July 1807. 
I was twenty-five years old, as far as years went, but younger 
by several years in regard to the development of my char- 
acter. I neither felt myself so old as I was, nor indeed had 
I any conception or realization of my age. I was only con- 
scious of the strength and striving of my life, the extent of 
my mental culture, the circumstances of my experience in 
the world, and especially of—what shall I call it?—the shift- 
lessness and undeveloped state of my culture as far as its 
helplessness with the external world was concerned, of my 
ignorance of life both as to what it really was, and how it 
showed in its outer aspect. 

The Pestalozzian method I knew, it is true, in its main 
principles, but not as a living force, satisfying the needs of 
man. What especially lay heavy upon me at this time, how- 
ever, painfully felt by myself though not apparent to my 
pupils, was the utter absence of any organized connection be- 
tween the subjects of education. Joyful and unfettered work 
springs from the conception of all things as one whole, and 
forms a life and a lifework in harmony with the constitution 
of the universe and resting firmly upon it. 

That this was the true education I soon felt fervently con- 
vinced, and so my first educational work consisted merely in 
being with my pupils and influencing them by the power of 
my life and work; more than this I was not at all in a posi- 
tion to give. 

Oh, why is it that man knows so ill and prizes so little the 
blessings that he possesses for the first time? 

When I now seek to make myself clear as to the proper 
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life and work of an educator, my notes of that time rise 
fresh and fair to meet me. I look back from now into that 
childhood of my teacher’s life, and learn from it; just as I 
look back into the childhood of my man’s life, and survey 
that, and learn from that, too. Why is all childhood and 
youth so full of wealth and so unconscious of it, and why 
does it lose it without knowing it only to learn what it pos- 
sessed when it is forever lost? Ought this always to be so? 
Ought it to be so for every child, for every youth? Will not 
a time come at last, come perhaps soon, when the experience, 
the insight, the knowledge of age, and wisdom herself, shall 
build up a defense, a shelter, a protection for the childhood 
of youth? Of what use to mankind is the old man’s expe- 
rience and the graybeard’s wisdom when they sink into the 
grave with their possessors? 

At first my life and my work with my pupils was confined 
within narrow limits. It consisted in merely living, lounging, 
and strolling in the open air, and going for walks. Although 
I was disgusted with the methods of town education, I did 
not yet venture to convert life amidst Nature into an educa- 
tional course. That was taught me by my young pupils 
themselves; and as from the circumstances of my own culture 
I eagerly fostered to my utmost every budding sense for Na- 
ture that showed itself, there soon developed amongst them 
a life-encompassing, life-giving, and life-raising enjoyment of 
natural objects. In the following year this way of life was 
further enhanced by the father giving his sons a piece of 
meadowland for a garden, at the cultivation of which we ac- 
cordingly worked in common. The greatest delight of my 
pupils was to make little presents of the produce of their 
garden to their parents and also to me. How their eyes would 
gleam with pleasure when they were fortunate enough to be 
able to accomplish this. Pretty plants and little shrubs from 
the fields, the great garden of God, were transplanted by us 
to the children’s gardens, and there carefully tended. Great 
was the joy, especially of the two younger ones, when such a 
colonist frankly enrolled himself amongst the citizens of the 
state. From this time forth my own childhood no longer 
seemed wasted. I acknowledged how entirely different a 

thing is the cultivation of plants, to one who has watched 
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them and studied them in all the stages of their own free 
development, from what it is to one who has always stood aloof 
from Nature. 

And here already, living cheerfully and joyfully in the 
bosom of Nature with my first pupils, I began to tell myself 
that the training of natural life was closely akin to the train- 
ing of human life. For did not those gifts of flowers and 
plants express appreciation and acknowledgment of the love 
of parents and teacher? 

Happy is that little one who understands how to satisfy 
this need of his nature, to give by producing various gifts of 
his own creation! As a perfect child of humanity, a boy 
ought to desire to enjoy and to bestow to the very utmost, 
for he dimly feels already that he belongs to the whole, to 
the universal, to the comprehensive in Nature, and it is as 
part of this that he lives; therefore, as such would he accord- 
ingly be considered and so treated. When he has felt this, 
the most important means of development available for a 
human being at this stage has been discovered. With a well- 
disposed child at such a time nothing has any value except 
as it may serve for a common possession, for a bond of union 
between him and his beloved ones. This aspect of the child’s 
character must be carefully noticed by parents and by teach- 
ers, and used by them as a means of awakening and develop- 
ing the active and presentative side of his nature; wherefore 
none, not even the simplest gifts from a child, should ever be 
suffered to be neglected. 

To sketch my first attempt as an educator in one phrase, I 
sought with all my powers to give my pupils the best possible 
instruction, and the best possible training and culture, but I 
was unable to fulfill my intentions, to attain my end, in the 
position I then oceupied, and with the degree of culture to 
which I had myself attained. 

As soon as this had become fully evident to me, it occurred 
to my mind that nothing else could be so serviceable to me 
as a sojourn for a time with Pestalozzi. I expressed my views 
on this head very decidedly, and accordingly, in the summer 
of 1808, it was agreed that I should take my three pupils 
with me to Yverdon. So it soon afterwards came about I was 
teacher and scholar, educator and pupil, all at the same time. 
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One thing which greatly contributed to the better consid- 
eration and elucidation of the Pestalozzian mode of teaching 
was the presence of a large number of young men sent from 
various governments as students to Yverdon. With some of 
these I was on terms of intimacy, and to the exchange of 
ideas which went on amongst us I owe at least as much as to. 
my own observation. 

On the whole I passed a glorious time at Yverdon, elevated 
in tone, and critically decisive for my after life. At its close, 
however, I felt more clearly than ever the deficiency of inner 
unity and interdependence, as well as of outward comprehen- 
siveness and thoroughness in the teaching there. 

To obtain the means of a satisfactory judgment upon the 
best method of teaching the classical tongues, I took Greek 
and Latin under a young German, who was staying there 
at that time; but I was constructing a method of my own all 
the while, by observing all the points which seemed valuable, 
as they occurred in actual teaching. But the want of a satis- 
factory presentation of the classical tongues as part of the 
general means of education and culture of mankind, espe- 
cially when added to the want of a consideration of natural 
history as a comprehensive and necessary means of educa- 
tion, and above all the uncertain wavering of the ground- 
principles on which the whole education and teaching rested 
at Yverdon, decided me not only to take my pupils back to 
their parents’ house, but to abandon altogether my present 
educational work, in order to equip myself, by renewed study 
at some German university, with that due knowledge of nat- 
ural science which now seemed to me quite indispensable for 
an educator. . 

In the year 1810 I returned from Yverdon by Bern, Schaff- 
hausen, and Stuttgart to Frankfurt. I should have prepared 
to go to the university at once, but found myself obliged to 
remain at my post till the July of the following year. The 
piece-meal condition of the methods of teaching and of edu- 
cation which surrounded me hung heavy on my mind, so that 
I was extremely glad when at last I was able to shake myself 
free from my position. 

In the beginning of July 1811 I went to Gottingen. I went 
up at once, although it was in the middle of the session, be- 
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cause I felt that I should require several months to see my 
way towards harmonizing my inward with my outward life, 
and reconciling my thoughts with my actions. And it was 
in truth several months before I gained peace within myself, 
and before I arrived at that unity which was so necessary 
to me, between my inward and my outward life, and at the 
equally necessary harmony between aim, career, and method. 

Mankind as a whole, as one great unity, had now become 
my quickening thought. I kept this conception continually 
before my mind. I sought after proofs of it in my little world 
within, and in the great world without me; I desired by many 
a struggle to win it, and then to set it worthily forth. And 
thus I was led back to the first appearance of man upon our 
earth, to the land which first saw man, and to the first mani- 
festation of mankind, his speech. 

I was now free, happy, in good mental and bodily health 
and vigor, and I gained peace within myself and without, 
through hard work, interrupted only by an indisposition 
which kept me to my room for a few weeks. After working 
all day alone, I used to walk out late in the evening, so that 
at least I might receive a greeting from the friendly beams of 
the setting sun. To invigorate my spirit as well as my bodily 
frame I would walk on till near midnight in the beautiful 
neighborhood which surrounds Gottingen. The glittering 
starry sky harmonized well with my thoughts, and a new 
object which appeared in the heavens at this time, aroused 
my wonder in an especial degree. I knew but little of as- 
tronomy, and the expected arrival of a large comet was, there- 
fore, quite unknown to me; so that I found out the comet for 
myself, and that was a source of special attraction. This ob- 
ject absorbed my contemplation in those silent nights, and 
the thought of the all-embracing, wide-spreading sphere of 
law and order above, developed and shaped itself in my mind 
with especial foree during my night-wanderings. I often 
turned back home that I might note down in their freshness 
the results of these musings; and then after a short sleep I 
rose again to pursue my studies. 

In this way the last half of the summer session passed 
quickly away, and Michaelmas arrived. The development of 
my inner life had meanwhile insensibly drawn me little by 
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little quite away from the study of languages, and led me 
towards the deeper-lying unity of natural objects. My ear- 
lier plan gradually reasserted itself, to study Nature in her 
first forms and elements. But the funds which still remained 
to me were now too small to permit of the longer residence 
at the university which that plan necessitated. - As I had noth- 
ing at all now to depend upon save my own unaided powers, 
I at first thought to gain my object by turning them to some 
practical account, such as literary work. 

I had already begun to prepare for this, when an unexpected 
legacy changed my whole position. Up to now I had had 
one aunt still living, a sister of my mother’s, who had spent 
all the best years of her life in my native village, enjoying ex- 
cellent health and free from care. By her sudden death I 
obtained, in a manner I had little expected, the means of 
pursuing my much-desired studies. This occurrence made a 
very deep impression upon me, because this lady was the 
sister of that uncle of mine whose death had enabled me to 
travel from Gross-Milchow to Frankfurt, and so first set 
me upon my career as an educator. And now again the death 
of a loved one made it possible for me to attain higher culture 
in the service of this career. Both brother and sister had 
loved with the closest affection my own mother, dead so far 
too soon, and this love they had extended to her children 
after her. May these two loving and beloved ones who through 
their death gave me a higher life and a higher vocation, live 
forever through my work and my career. 

My position was now a very pleasant one, and I felt sooth- 
ing and cheering influences such as had not visited me before. 

In the autumn holidays, too, a friendly home was ready to 
receive me. Besides the country-clergyman brother, who so 
often was a power for good in my life, I had another brother, 
also older than I, who had been living more than ten years 
as a well-established tradesman and citizen in Osterode, 
amongst the Harz Mountains; head of a quiet, self-contained, 
happy family, and father of some fine children. My previous 
life and endeavors as an educator had already brought me 
into connection with this circle; for I had not failed when- 
ever I found anything suitable to my brother’s needs to let 
him know of it, as he was the conscientious teacher and edu- 
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eator of his own children. It was in this peaceful, active’ 
family-circle of an intellectual tradesman’s home that I passed 
all the vacation time during which the university regulations 
released me from vigorous work. It could not prove other- 
wise than that such a visit should be of the greatest service 
to me in my general development, and I remember it with 
thankfulness even yet on that account. 

I went to Berlin in October 1812. The lectures for which 
I had so longed really came up to the needs of my mind and 
soul, and awakened in me, more fervent than ever, the cer- 
tainty of the demonstrable inner connection of the whole cos- 
mical development of the universe. I saw also the possibility 
of man’s becoming conscious of this absolute unity of the 
universe, as well as of the diversity of things and appearances 
which is perpetually unfolding itself within that unity; and 
then, when I had made clear to myself, and brought fully 
home to my consciousness, the view that the infinitely varied 
phenomena in man’s life, work, thought, feeling, and position, 
were all summed up in the unity of his personal existence, I 
felt myself able to turn my thoughts once more to educational 
problems. 

To make sure of my power to maintain myself at the uni- 
versity, I undertook some teaching at a private school of good 
reputation. My work here, beyond the sufficient support it 
afforded me during residence, had no positive effect upon the 
endeavor of my lfe, for I found neither high intelligence, 
lofty aims, nor unity in the course of instruction. 

The fateful year 1813 had now begun. AIl men grasped 
weapons, and called on one another to fly to arms to defend 
the Fatherland. I, too, had a home, it is true, a birthplace, 
I might say a Motherland, but I could not feel that I had a 
Fatherland. My home sent up no cry to me; I was no Prus- 
sian, and thus it came about that the universal call to arms 
(in Berlin) affected me, in my retired life, but little. It was 
quite another sentiment which drew me to join the ranks of 
German soldiers; my enthusiasm was possibly small, but my 
determination was firmly fixed as the rocks themselves. 

This sentiment was the consciousness of a pure German 
brotherhood, which I had always honored in my soul as a 
lofty and sublime ideal; one which I earnestly desired might 
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make itself felt in all its fullness and freedom all over Ger- 
many. 

Besides the fidelity with which I clung to my avocation as 
an educator also influenced my action in this matter. Even 
if I could not say truly that I had a Fatherland, I must yet 
acknowledge that every boy, that every child, who might per- 
haps later on come to be educated by me would have a Father- 
land, that this Fatherland was now requiring defense, and 
that the child was not in a position to share in that defense. 
It did not seem possible to imagine that a young man capable 
of bearing arms could become a teacher of children and boys 
whose Fatherland he had refused to defend with his blood 
and even with his life if need were; that he who now did not 
feel ashamed to shrink from blows could exist without blush- 
ing in after years, or could incite his pupils to do something 
noble, something calling for sacrifice and unselfishness, with- 
out exposing himself to their derision and contempt. Such 
was the second main reason which influenced me. 

Thirdly, this summons to war seemed to me an expression 
of the general need of the men, the land, and the times amidst 
which I lived, and I felt that it would be altogether unworthy 
and unmanly to stand by without fighting for this general 
need, and without taking my share in warding off the general 
danger. 

Before these convictions all considerations gave way, even 
that of my bodily constitution, which was far too weakly for 
such a life. 

As comrades I selected the Liitzowers; and at Eastertide 
1813 I arrived at Dresden on my ,road to join the infantry 
division of Liitzow’s corps at Leipzig. Through the retired 
nature of my self-concentrated life it came about naturally 
that I, although a regularly matriculated student, had held 
aloof from the other students, and had gained no settled ac- — 
quaintance amongst them; thus, out of all the vigorous com- 
rades whom I met at Dresden, many of whom were like my- 
self, Berlin students, I did not find one man I knew. I made 
but few new friends in the army, and these few I was fated 
to encounter on the first day of my entrance into my new 
work of soldiering. Our sergeant at the first morning halt 
after our march out from Dresden, introduced me to a com- 
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rade from Erfurt as a Thiiringer, and therefore a fellow- 
countryman. This was Langethal; and casually as our ac- 
quaintance thus began, it proved to be a lasting friendship. 
Our first day’s march was to Meissen, where we halted. We 
had enjoyed lovely spring weather during our march, and our 
repose was gladdened by a still lovelier evening. I found all 
the university students of the corps, driven by a like im- 
pulse, collected together in an open place by the shores of 
Elbe and near a public restaurant; and some old Meissen 
Wine soon served us as a bond of union. We sat about twenty 
strong in a jolly group at a long table, and began by wel- 
coming and pledging one another to friendship. It was here 
that Langethal introduced me to a university friend of his 
at Berlin, the young Middendorff, a divinity student from the 
Mark. Keeping together in a merry little society till the 
middle of the lovely spring night, we united again next morn- 
ing in a visit to the splendid cathedral of Meissen. Thus 
from the very first did we three join fast in a common struggle 
towards and on behalf of the higher life, and even if we have 
not always remained in the like close outward bonds of union, 
we have from that time to this, now near upon fifteen years, 
never lost our comradeship in the inner life and our common 
endeavor after self-education. Both Langethal and Midden- 
dorff had a third friend, named Bauer, amongst our com- 
rades of the camp. With him also, as I think, I made ac- 
quaintance as early as at Meissen, but it was more particularly 
at Havelberg, later on, that Bauer and I struck up a friend- 
ship together, which has ever since endured. Even when we 
have not been together in outward life, we have always re- 
mained one in our endeavors after the highest and best. 
Bauer closed the narrow circle of my friends amongst our 
companions in arms. 

I remained true to my previous way of life and thought in 
the manner in which I viewed my new soldier life. My main 
care was always to educate myself for the actual calling which 
at the moment I was following; thus, amongst the first things 
I took in hand was an attempt at finding the inner necessity 
and connection of the various parts of the drill and the mil- 
itary services, in which, without any previous acquaintance 
with military affairs, | managed, in consequence of my mathe- 
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matical and physical knowledge, to succeed very fairly and 
without any great difficulty. I was able to protect myself, 
therefore, against many small reprimands, which fell tolerably 
frequently on those who had thought this or that instruction 
might be lightly passed over as too trivial to be attended to. 
It came about in this way, when we were continually drilling, 
after the cessation of the armistice, that the military exercises 
we performed gave me genuine pleasure on account of their 
regularity, their clearness, and the precision of their exe- 
cution. In probing into their nature I could see freedom 
beneath their recognized necessity. 

During the long sojourn of our corps in Havelberg pre- 
viously alluded to, I strengthened my inner life, so far as the 
military service permitted, by spending all the time I could 
in the open air, in communion with Nature, to a perception 
of whose loveliness a perusal of G. Forster’s ‘‘Travels in 
Rhineland’’ had newly unlocked my senses. 

We friends took all opportunities of meeting one another. 
By-and-by we set to work to make this easier by three of us 
applying to be quartered together. 

In the rough, frank life of war, men presented themselves to 
me under various aspects, and so became a special object of 
my thoughts as regards their conduct, and their active work, 
and most of all as to their higher vocation. Man and the edu- 
cation of man was the subject which occupied us long and 
often in our walks, and in our open-air life generally. It 
was particularly these discussions which drew me forcibly to- 
wards Middendorff, the youngest of us. 

I liked well our life of the bivouac, because it made so much 
of history clear to me; and taught me, too, through our oft- 
continued and severely laborious marches and military maneu- 
vers, the interchanging mutual relations of body and spirit. 
It showed me how little the individual man belongs to him- 
self in war time; he is but an atom in a great whole, and as 
such alone must ‘hie be considered. 

Through the chance of our corps being far semaved from 
the actual seat of war, we lived our soldier life, at least I 
did, in a sort of dream, notwithstanding the severe exertions 
caused by our military maneuvers, and we heard of the war 
only in the same sleepy way. Now and then, at Leipzig, at 
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Dalenburg, at Bremen, at Berlin, we seemed to wake up; 
but soon sank back into feeble dreaminess again. It was 
particularly depressing and weakening to me never to be able 
to grasp our position as part of the great whole of the cam- 
paign, and never to find any satisfactory explanation of the 
reason or the aim of our maneuvers. That was my case at 
least; others may have seen better and clearer than I. 

I gained one clear benefit from the campaign; in the course 
of the actual soldier life I became enthusiastic upon the best 
interests of the German land and the German people; my 
efforts tended to become national in their scope. And in gen- 
eral, so far as my fatigues allowed, I kept the sense of my 
future position always before me; even in the little skirmishes 
that we had to take part in I was able to gather some ex- 
periences which I saw would be useful to me in my future 
work. 

Our corps marched through the Mark, and in the latter part 
of August through Priegnitz, Mecklenburg, the districts of 
Bremen and Hamburg, and Holstein, and in the last days of 
1813 we reached the Rhine. The peace (May 30th, 1814) pre- 
vented us from seeing Paris, and we were stationed in the 
Netherlands till the breaking up of the corps. At last, in 
July 1814, every one who did not care to serve longer had 
permission to return to his home and to his former calling. 
Upon my entrance into a corps of Prussian soldiers I had 
received, through the influence of some good friends, the 
promise of a post under the Prussian Government—namely, 
that of assistant at the mineralogical museum of Berlin, under 
Weiss. Thither then, as the next place of my destined work, 
I turned my steps. I desired also to see the Rhine and the 
Main, and my birthplace as well; so I went by Diisseldorf back 
to Liinen, and thence by Mainz, Frankfurt, and Rudolstadt 
to Berlin. 

Thus I had lived through the whole campaign according to 
my strength, greater or less, in a steady inner struggle to- 
wards unity and harmony of life, but what of outward sig- 
nificance and worth recollection had I received from the sol- 
dier’s life? I left the army and the warlike career with a 
total feeling of discontent. My inner yearning for unity and 
harmony, for inward peace, was so powerful that it shaped 
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itself unconsciously into symbolical form and figure. In a 
ceaseless, inexplicable, anxious state of longing and unrest, 
I had passed through many pretty places and many gardens 
on my homeward way, without any of them pleasing me. In 
this mood I reached F , and entered a fairly large and 
handsomely-stocked flower garden. I gazed at all the vigorous 
plants and fresh gay flowers it offered me, but no flower took 
my fancy. As I passed all the many varied beauties of the 
garden in review before my mind, it fell upon me suddenly 
that I missed the lily. I asked the owner of the garden if he 
had no lilies there, and he quietly replied, No! When I ex- 
pressed my surprise, I was answered as quietly as before 
that hitherto no one had missed the lily. It was thus that I 
came to know what I missed and longed for. How could my 
inner nature have expressed itself more beautifully in words? 
‘“‘Thou art seeking silent peacefulness of heart, harmony of 
life, clear purity of soul, by the symbol of this silent, pure, 
simple lily.’’ That garden, in its beautiful variety, but with- 
out a lily, appeared to me as a gay life passed through and 
squandered without unity and harmony. Another day I saw 
many lovely lilies blooming in the garden of a house in the 
country. Great was my joy; but, alas! they were separated 
from me by a hedge. Later on I solved this symbol also; and 
until its solution image and longing remained stored in my 
memory. One thing I ought to notice—namely, that in the 
place where I was vainly seeking for lilies in the garden a 
little boy of three years old came up trustfully and stood by 
my side. 

I hastened to the scene of my new duties. How variously 
the different outward circumstances of my life henceforth af- 
fected me as to the life within, now that this had won for itself 
once more an assured individual form, and how my life again 
resumed its true and highest aspect. I must pass over here, 
since to develop these considerations with all their connections 
would take me too long. 

In the first days of August 1814 I arrived at Berlin, and at 
once received my promised appointment. My duties busied 
me the greater part of the day amongst minerals, dumb wit- 
nesses to the silent thousand-fold creative energy of Nature, 
and I had to see to their arrangement in a locked, perfectly 
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quiet room. While engaged on this work I continually proved 
to be true what has long been a presentiment with me—name- 
ly, that even in these so-called lifeless stones and fragments of 
rock, torn from their original bed, there lay germs of trans- 
forming, developing energy and activity. Amidst the diversity 
of forms around me, I recognized under all kinds of various 
modifications one law of development. 

All the points that in Goéttingen I had fhought I traced 
amidst outward circumstances, confirmatory of the order of 
the soul’s development, came before me here also, in a hun- 
dred and again a hundred phenomena. What I had recog- 
nized in things great or noble, or in the life of man, or in the 
ways of God, as serving towards the development of the human 
race, I found I could here recognize also in the smallest of 
these fixed forms which Nature alone had shaped. I saw 
clearly, as never yet I had seen before, that the godlike is not 
alone in the great; for the godlike is also in the very small, 
it appears in all its fullness and power in the most minute di- 
mensions. And thereafter my rocks and crystals served me 
as a mirror wherein I might desery mankind, and man’s de- 
velopment and history. These things began to stir powerfully 
within me; and what I now vaguely perceived I was soon to 
view more definitely, and to be able to study with thorough- 
ness. 

Geology and crystallography not only opened up for me a 
higher circle of knowledge and insight, but also showed me a 
higher goal for my inquiry, my speculation, and my endeavor. 
Nature and man now seemed to me mutually to explain each 
other, through all their numberless various stages of develop- 
ment. Man, as I saw, receives from a knowledge of natural 
objects, even because of their immense deep-seated diversity, 
a foundation for, and a guidance towards, a knowledge of him- 
self and of life, and a preparation for the manifestation of 
that knowledge. What I thus clearly perceived in the simpler 
natural objects I soon traced in the province of living Nature, 
in plants and growing things, so far as these came under my 
observation, and in the animal kingdom as well. 

Soon I became wholly penetrated and absorbed by the 
thought that it must be beyond everything else vital to man’s 
culture and development, to the sure attainment of his destiny 
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and fulfillment of his vocation, to distinguish these tendencies 
accurately and sharply not only in their separate ascending 
grades, but also throughout the whole career of life. More- 
over, I made a resolution that for some time I would devote 
myself to the study of the higher methods of teaching, so as to 
fit myself as a teacher in one of the higher centers of educa- 
tion, as, for example, one of the universities, if that might be. 
But it, was not long before I found a double deficiency, which 
quickly discouraged me in this design. For, firstly, I wanted 
a fund of specially learned and classical culture; and next, 
I was generally deficient in the preparatory studies necessary 
for the higher branches of natural science. The amount of 
interest in their work shown by university students was, at 
the same time, not at all serious enough to attract me to such 
a career. 

I soon perceived a double truth: first, that a man must be 
early led towards the knowledge of nature and insight into 
her methods—that is, he must be from the first specially 
trained with this object in view; and next, I saw that a man, 
thus led through all the due stages of a life-development 
should in order to be quite sure to accomplish in all steadi- 
ness, clearness, and certainty his aim, his vocation, and his 
destiny, be guarded from the very beginning against a crowd 
of misconceptions and blunders. Therefore I determined to 
devote myself rather to the general subject of the education 
of man. 

Although my friends Langethal, Middendorff, and Bauer 
served with me all through the war in the same corps, and even 
in the same battalion, we were a great deal apart towards the 
close of the campaign, especially at the time we were quar- 
tered in the Netherlands, so that I, at all events, at the dis- 
banding of the corps, knew not whither the others had gone. 
It was, therefore, an unexpected pleasure when, after a while, 
I found them all at Berlin again. My friends pursued their 
theological studies with earnestness, and I my natural science; 
therefore, at first we came little into contact with one another. 

So passed several months, when suddenly life threw us 
closer together again. This came about through the eall to 
arms in 1815. We all enlisted again together as volunteers. 
On account of our previous service, and by royal favor, we 
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were at once promoted to officer’s rank, and each one was ap- 
pointed to a regiment. However, there was such a throng of 
volunteers that it was not necessary for any State officials to 
be called upon to leave their posts, or for students to inter- 
rupt their studies, and we therefore received counter-orders 
commanding us to stay at home. Middendorff, who felt sure 
of his speedy departure for the army, preferred not to take 
lodgings for the short time of his stay in Berlin, and as there 
was room enough in mine for us both, he came and stayed with 
me. Yet we still seemed to draw very little closer together 
at first, because of the diversity of our pursuits; but soon a 
bond of union wove itself again, which was all the stronger 
on that very account. Langethal and Middendorff had en- 
deavored to secure a sufficiency for their support at the uni- 
versity by taking private tutorships in families, making such 
arrangements as that their university studies should not be 
interfered with. In the beginning of their work all seemed 
simple and easy, but they soon came upon difficulties both as 
regards the teaching and the training of the children en- 
trusted to them. As our former conversations had so often 
turned upon these very subjects they now came to me to con- 
sult me, especially about .mathematical teaching and arith- 
metic, and we set apart two hours a week, in which I gave 
them instruction on these matters. From this moment our 
mutual interchange of thought again became animated and 
continuous. 
A, V.12—7 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


THE FAMOUS ENGLISH ESSAYIST 
1785-1859 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


<‘No periodical writer of the nineteenth century holds a like high and 
apparently permanent place in English literature with De Quincey.’’ 
These are the words of one of our most established critics of the twen- 
tieth century in summing up De Quincey. To the general public, how- 
ever, De Quincey will be forever remembered not as a litterateur but as 
‘the opium eater.’’ His story is as interesting to medical men as it 
is to ordinary readers. It was his brief book, ‘‘Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,’’ which first brought him into broad renown and 
has since kept him there. It continues one of the most wide-read, wide- 
sold books in the world. 

As an autobiography the ‘‘Opium Eater’’ is, as might be expected, 
somewhat vague and wandering; so that the reader needs some ex- 
traneous knowledge of De Quincey. He was the son of a wealthy 
English merchant, Thomas Quincey, the author himself jadding the 
‘<de’’ to the name in his writings, perhaps for advertising purposes. 
The father died when the younger Tom was barely seven years old; 
and the lad, though well cared for and well educated, lacked disciplinary 
control and soon drifted away from family influences. He early be- 
came addicted to opium and his case, of which he has given such full 
and honest record, is one of the most remarkable known to science, both 
in the enormous amount of the drug which he used and in its lack of 
destructive effect upon his physical health. He lived to be an old man 
and while he more than once broke away temporarily from opium he 
always returned to it again. He married a lady of his own station, 
who proved a devoted wife and mother; their children were of excep- 
tionally high character and ability; and De Quincey himself, though 
he had long periods of idleness and mental depression, yet continued 
his notable literary productions to the end of his life. 

The ‘‘Confessions’’ was issued in 1821, and De Quincey later wrote 
another somewhat similar brief book, ‘¢Suspiria de Profundis’’ (Sighs 
from the Depths), in which without further autobiographical detail he 
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depicts many of the visions and fancies which came to him under the 
influence of opium. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER 


I HERE present you, courteous reader, with the record of a 
remarkable period of my life; according to my application of 
it, I trust that it will prove, not merely an interesting record, 
but, in a considerable degree, useful and instructive. In that 
hope it is that I have drawn it up; and that must be my 
apology for breaking through that delicate and honorable 
reserve, which, for the most part, restrains us from the public 
exposure of our own errors and infirmities. Nothing, indeed, 
is more revolting to English feelings, than the spectacle of a 
human being obtruding on our notice his moral ulcers, or 
scars, and tearing away that ‘‘decent drapery’’ which time, 
or indulgence to human frailty, may have drawn over them: 
accordingly, the greater part of our confessions (that is, spon- 
taneous and extra-judicial confessions) proceed from dem- 
ireps, adventurers, or swindlers; and for any such acts of 
gratuitous self-humiliation from those who can be supposed 
in sympathy with the decent and self-respecting part of so- 
ciety, we must look to French literature, or to that part of the 
German which is tainted with the spurious and defective sen- 
sibility of the French. 

All this I feel so forcibly, and so nervously am I alive to 
reproach of this tendency, that I have for many months hesi- 
tated about the propriety of allowing this, or any part of my 
narrative, to come before the public eye, until after my death 
(when, for many reasons, the whole will be published) : and 
it is not without an anxious review of the reasons for and 
against this step, that I have, at last concluded on taking it. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a natural instinct, from public 
notice: they court privacy and solitude; and, even in the 
choice of a grave, will sometimes sequester themselves from 
the general population of the church-yard, as if declining to 
claim fellowship with the great family of man, and wishing 
(in the affecting language of Mr. Wordsworth) 


——Humbly to express 
A penitential loneliness. 
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It is well, upon the whole, and for the interest of us all, 
that it should be so; nor would I willingly, in my own person, 
manifest a disregard of such salutary feelings; nor in act or 
word do anything to weaken them. But, on the one hand, 
as my self-accusation does not amount to a confession of guilt, 
so, on the other, it is possible that, if it did, the benefit result- 
ing to others, from the record of an experience purchased at 
so heavy a price, might compensate, by a vast over-balance, 
for any violence done to the feelings I have noticed, and 
justify a breach of the general rule. Infirmity and misery do 
not, of necessity, imply guilt. They approach, or recede from, 
the shades of that dark alliance, in proportion to the probable 
motives and prospects of the offender, and the palliations, 
known or secret, of the offense; in proportion as the tempta- 
tions to it were potent from the first, and the resistance to 

it, in act or in effort, was earnest to the last. 

For my own part, without breech of truth or modesty, I 
may affirm, that my life has been, on the whole, the life of a 
philosopher: from my birth I was made an intellectual crea- 
ture; and intellectual in the highest sense my pursuits and 
pleasures have been, even from my schoolboy days. If opium- 
eating be a sensual pleasure, and if I am bound to confess 
that I have indulged in it to an excess, not yet recorded of 
any other man, it is no less true, that I have struggled against 
this fascinating enthrallment with a religious zeal, and have 
at length accomplished what I never yet heard attributed to 
any other man—have untwisted, almost to its final links, the 
accursed chain which fettered me. Such a self-conquest may 
reasonably be set off in counterbalance to any kind or degree 
of self-indulgence. Not to insist that, in my case, the self-con- 
quest was unquestionable, the self-indulgence open to doubts 
of casuistry, according as that name shall be extended to acts 
aiming at the bare relief of pain, or shall be restricted to such 
as aim at the excitement of positive pleasure. 

Guilt, therefore, I do not acknowledge; and, if I did, it is 
possible that I might still resolve on the present act of con- 
fession, in consideration of the service which I may thereby 
render to the whole class of opium-eaters. But who are they? 
Reader, I am sorry to say, a very numerous class indeed. Of 
this I became convinced, some years ago, by computing, at 
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that time, the number of those in one small class of English 
society (the class of men distinguished for talent, or of emi- 
nent station) who were known to me, directly or indirectly, 
as opium-eaters ; such, for instance, as the eloquent and benev- 
olent ; the late Dean of ; Lord ; Mr. , the 
philosopher; a late under-secretary of state (who described 
to me the sensation which first drove him to the use of opium, 
in the very same words as the Dean of , namely, ‘‘that 
he felt as though rats were gnawing and abraiding the coats 
of his stomach’’) ; and many others, hardly less known, whom 
it would be tedious to mention. 

Now, if one class, comparatively so limited, could furnish 
so many scores of cases (and that within the knowledge of one 
single inquirer), it was a natural inference that the entire 
population of England would furnish a proportionable num- 
ber. The soundness of this inference, however, I doubted, 
until some facts became known to me, which satisfied me that 
it was not incorrect. I will mention two: 1. Three respect- 
able London druggists, in widely remote quarters of London, 
from whom I happened lately to be purchasing small quan- 
tities of opium, assured me that the number of amateur opium- 
eaters (as I may term them) was, at this time, immense; and 
that the difficulty of distinguishing these persons, to whom 
habit had rendered opium necessary, from such as were pur- 
chasing it with a view to suicide, occasioned them daily trou- 
ble and disputes. This evidence respected London only. But, 
2 (which will possibly surprise the reader more), some years 
ago, on passing through Manchester, I was informed by sev- 
eral cotton manufacturers that their work-people were rapidly 
getting into the practice of opium-eating; so much so, that 
on a Saturday afternoon the counters of the druggists were 
strewed with pills of one, two, or three grains, in preparation 
for the known demand of the evening. The immediate ocea- 
sion of this practice was the lowness of wages, which, at that 
time, would not allow them to indulge in ale or spirits; and, 
wages rising, it may be thought that this practice would 
cease: but, as I do not readily believe that any man, having 
once tasted the divine luxuries of opium, will afterward de- 
scend to the gross and mortal enjoyments of alcohol, I take it 
for granted 
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That those eat now who never ate before; 
And those who always ate now eat the more. 


Indeed, the fascinating powers of opium are admitted, even 
by medical writers who are its greatest enemies: thus, for 
instance, Awsiter, apothecary to Greenwich Hospital, in his 
*‘EHssay on the Effects of Opium’”’ (published in the year 
1763), when attempting to explain why Mead had not been 
sufficiently explicit on the properties, counter-agents, ete., of 
this drug, expresses himself in the following mysterious terms 
(dovovria auvero.ct): ‘‘Perhaps he thought the subject of 
too delicate a nature to be made common; and as many 
people might then indiscriminately use it, it would take from 
that necessary fear and caution, which should prevent their 
experiencing the extensive power of this drug; for there are 
many properties in it, if wunwersally known, that would ha- 
bituate the use, and make tt more in request urith us than the 
Turks themselves; the result of which knowledge,’’ he adds, 
‘‘must prove a general misfortune.’’ In the necessity of this 
conclusion I do not altogether concur; but upon that point 1 
shall have occasion to speak at the close of my Confessions, 
where I shall present the reader with the moral of my nar- 
rative. 


1 


I HAvE often been asked how I first came to be a regular 
opium-eater; and have suffered, very unjustly, in the opinion 
of my acquaintance, from being reputed to have brought upon 
myself all the sufferings which I shall have to record, by a 
long course of indulgence in this practice, purely for the sake 
of creating an artificial state of pleasurable excitement. This, 
however, is a misrepresentation of my case. True it is, that 
for nearly ten years I did occasionally take opium, for the 
sake of the exquisite pleasure it gave me; but, so long as I 
took it with this view, I was effectually protected from all ma- 
terial bad consequences, by the necessity of interposing long 
intervals between the several acts of indulgence, in order to 
renew the pleasurable sensations. It was not for the purpose 
of creating pleasure, but of mitigating pain in the severest 
degree, that I first began to use opium as an article of daily 
diet. In the twenty-eighth year of my age, a most painful 
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affection.of the stomach, which I had first experienced about 
ten years before, attacked me in great strength. This affec- 
tion had originally been caused by the extremities of hunger, 
suffered in my boyish days. During the season of hope and 
redundant happiness which succeeded (that is, from eighteen 
to twenty-four) it had slumbered: for the three following 
years it had revived at intervals; and now, under unfavorable 
circumstances, from depression of spirits, it attacked me with 
violence that yielded to no remedies but opium. As the youth- 
ful sufferings which first produced this derangement of the 
stomach were interesting in themselves and in the circum- 
stances that attended them, I shall here briefly retrace them. 

My father died when I was about seven years old, and left 
me to the care of four guardians. I was sent to various 
schools, great and small; and was very early distinguished for 
my classical attainments, especially for my knowledge of 
Greek. At thirteen I wrote Greek with ease; and at fifteen 
my command of that language was so great, that I not only 
composed Greek verses in lyric meters, but would converse 
in Greek fluently, and without embarrassment—an accom- 
plishment which I have not since met with in any scholar of 
my times, and which, in my case, was owing to the practice 
of daily reading off the newspapers into the best Greek I 
could furnish extempore; for the necessity of ransacking my 
memory and invention for all sorts and combinations of 
periphrastie expressions, as equivalents for modern ideas, 
images, relations of things, etc., gave me a compass of diction 
which would never have been called out by a dull translation 
of moral essays, ete. ‘‘That boy,’’ said one of my masters, 
pointing the attention of a stranger to me, ‘‘that boy could 
harangue an Athenian mob better than you or I could address 
an English one.’? He who honored me with this eulogy was 
a scholar, “‘and a ripe and good one,’’ and, of all my tutors, 
was the only one whom I loved or reverenced. 

Unfortunately for me (and, as I afterward learned, to this 
worthy man’s great indignation), I was transferred to the 
care, first of a blockhead, who was in a perpetual panic lest 
I should expose his ignorance; and, finally, to that of a re- 
spectable scholar, at the head of a great school on an ancient 
foundation. This man had been appointed to his situation by 
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College, Oxford ; and was a sound, well-built scholar, but 
(like most men whom I have known from that college) coarse, 
clumsy, and inelegant. A miserable contrast he presented, in 
my eyes, to the Etonian brilliancy of my favorite master ; and, 
besides, he could not disguise from my hourly notice the pov- 
erty and meagerness of his understanding. It is a bad thing 
for a boy to be, and know himself, far beyond his tutors, 
whether in knowledge or in power of mind. This was the case, 
so far as regarded knowledge at least, not with myself only ; 
for the two boys who jointly with myself composed the first 
form were better Grecians than the head-master, though not 
more elegant scholars, nor at all more accustomed to sacrifice 
to the graces. When I first entered, I remember that we read 
Sophocles; and it was a constant matter of triumph to us, the 
learned triumvirate of the first form, to see our ‘‘ Archididas- 
calus’’ (as he loved to be called) conning our lesson before 
we went up, and laying a regular train, with lexicon and 
grammar, for blowing up and blasting (as it were) any diffi- 
culties he found in the choruses, whilst we never condescended 
to open our books, until the moment of going up, and were 
generally employed in writing epigrams upon his wig, or some 
such important matter. My two class-fellows were poor, and 
dependent, for their future prospects at the university, on 
the recommendation of the head-master; but I, who had a 
small patrimonial property, the income of which was sufficient 
to support me at college, wished to be sent thither immedi- 
ately. 

I made earnest representations on the subject to my guar- 
dians, but all to no purpose. One, who was more reasonable, 
and had more knowledge of the world than the rest, lived at 
a distance ; two of the other three resigned all their authority 
into the hands of the fourth; and this fourth, with whom I 
had to negotiate, was a worthy man, in his way, but haughty, 
obstinate, and intolerant of all opposition to his will. After 
a certain number of letters and personal interviews, I found 
that I had nothing to hope for, not even a compromise of the 
matter, from my guardian: unconditional submission was 
what he demanded; and I prepared myself, therefore, for 
other measures. 

Summer was now coming on with hasty steps, and my 
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seventeenth birthday was fast approaching; after which day 
I had sworn within myself that I would no longer be num- 
bered among school-boys. Money being what I chiefly wanted, 
I wrote to a woman of high rank, who, though young herself, 
had known me from a child, and had latterly treated me with 
great distinction, requesting that she would ‘‘lend’’ me five 
guineas. For upward of a week no answer came; and I was 
beginning to despond, when at length a servant put into my 
hands a double letter, with a coronet on the seal. The letter 
was kind and obliging; the fair writer was on the sea-coast, 
and in that way the delay had arisen; she inclosed double of 
what I had asked, and good-naturedly hinted that if I should 
never repay her, it would not absolutely ruin her. Now, then, 
I was prepared for my scheme: ten guineas, added to about 
two that I had remaining from my pocket-money, seemed to 
me sufficient for an indefinite length of time; and at that 
happy age, if no definite boundary can be assigned to one’s 
power, the spirit of hope and pleasure makes it virtually 
infinite. 

It is a just remark of Dr. Johnson’s (and, what cannot 
often be said of his remarks, it is a very feeling one) that we 
never do anything consciously for the last time (of things, 
that is, which we have long been in the habit of doing) with- 
out sadness of heart. This truth I felt deeply when I came to 
leave , a place which I did not love, and where I had not 
been happy. On the evening before I left forever, I 
grieved when the ancient and lofty school-room resounded 
with the evening service, performed for the last time in my 
hearing; and at night, when the muster-roll of names was 
called over, and mine (as usual) was called first, I stepped 
forward, and passing the head-master, who was standing by, 
I bowed to him, and looked earnestly in his face, thinking to 
myself, ‘He is old and infirm, and in this world I shall not 
see him again.’’ I was right; I never did see him again, nor 
never shall. He-looked at me complacently, smiled good- 
naturedly, returned my salutation (or rather my valediction), 
and we parted (though he knew it not) forever. I could not 
reverence him intellectually ; but he had been uniformly kind 
to me, and had allowed me many indulgences; and I grieved 
at the thought of the mortification I should inflict upon him. 
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The morning came which was to launch me into the world, 
and from which my whole succeeding life has, in many im- 
portant points, taken its coloring. I lodged in the head- 
master’s house, and had been allowed, from my first entrance, 
the indulgence of a private room, which I used both as a 
sleeping-room and asa study. At half after three I rose, and 
gazed with deep emotion at the ancient towers of , ‘drest 
in earliest light,’? and beginning to crimson with the radiant 
luster of a cloudless July morning. I was firm and immovable 
in my purpose, but yet agitated by anticipation of uncertain 
danger and troubles; and if I could have foreseen the hurri- 
cane, and perfect hail-storm of affliction, which soon fell upon 
me, well might I have been agitated. 

To this agitation the deep peace of the morning presented 
an affecting contrast, and in some degree a medicine. The 
silence was more profound than that of midnight: and to me 
the silence of a summer morning is more touching than all 
other silence, because, the light being broad and strong as 
that of noonday at other seasons of the year, it seems to 
differ from perfect day chiefly because man is not yet abroad ; 
and thus, the peace of nature, and of the innocent creatures 
of God, seems to be secure and deep, only so long as the pres- 
ence of man, and his restless and unquiet spirit, are not there 
to trouble its sanctity. I dressed myself, took my hat and 
gloves, and lingered a little in the room. For the last. year 
and a half this room had been my ‘‘pensive citadel:’’ here I 
had read and studied through all the hours of night; and, 
though true it was that, for the latter part of this time, I, 
who was framed for love and gentle affections, had lost my 
gayety and happiness, during the strife and fever of conten- 
tion with my guardian, yet, on the other hand, as a boy so 
passionately fond of books, and dedicated to intellectual pur- 
suits, I could not fail to have enjoyed many happy hours in 
the midst of general dejection. I wept as I looked round on 
the chair, hearth, writing-table, and other familiar objects, 
knowing too certainly that I looked upon them for the last 
time. While I write this, it is eighteen years ago; and yet, 
at this moment, I see distinctly, as if it were but yesterday, 
the lineaments and expressions of the object on which I fixed 
my parting gaze: it was a picture of the lovely , which 
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hung over the mantel-piece; the eyes and mouth of which 
were so beautiful, and the whole countenance so radiant with 
benignity and divine tranquillity, that I had a thousand times 
laid down my pen, or my book, to gather consolation from it, 
as a devotee from his patron saint. While I was yet gazing 
upon it, the deep: tones of clock proclaimed that it was 
four o’clock. I went up to the picture, kissed it, and then 
gently walked out, and closed the door forever! 

So blended and intertwisted in this life are occasions of 
laughter and of tears, that I cannot yet recall, without smil- 
ing, an incident which occurred at that time, and which had 
nearly put a stop to the immediate execution of my plan. 
I had a trunk of immense weight; for besides my clothes, it 
contained nearly all my library. The difficulty was to get 
this removed to a carrier’s. My room was at an aérial eleva- 
tion in the house, and (what was worse) the staircase which 
communicated with this angle of the building was accessible 
only by a gallery, which passed the head-master’s chamber 
door. I was a favorite with all the servants; and knowing 
that any of them would screen me, and act confidentially, I 
communicated my embarrassment to a groom of the head- 
master’s. The groom swore he would do anything I wished; 
and when the time arrived, went upstairs to bring the trunk 
down. This I feared was beyond the strength of any one 
man; however, the groom was a man 


Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies, 





and had a back as spacious as Salisbury Plains. Accordingly, 
he persisted in bringing down the trunk alone, while I stood 
waiting at the foot of the last flight, in anxiety for the event. 
For some time I heard him descending with slow and firm 
steps; but, unfortunately, from his trepidation, as he drew 
near the dangerous quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, 
his foot slipped; and the mighty burden, falling from his 
shoulders, gained such increase of impetus at each step of the 
descent, that, on reaching the bottom, it trundled, or rather 
leaped, right across, with the noise of twenty. devils, against 
the very bedroom door of the archididascalus. My first 
thought was, that all was lost; and that my only chance for 
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executing a retreat was to sacrifice my baggage. However, 
on reflection, I determined to abide the issue. The groom was 
in the utmost alarm, both on his own account and on mine, 
but, in spite of this, so irresistibly had the sense of the 
ludicrous, in this unhappy contretemps, taken possession of 
his faney, that he sung out a long, loud, and canorous peal of 
laughter, that might have wakened the Seven Sleepers. At the 
sound of this resonant merriment within the very ears of in- 
sulted authority, I could not forbear joining in it; subdued 
to this, not so much by the unhappy etourderie of the trunk, 
as by the effect it had upon the groom. We both expected, as 
a matter of course, that Dr. would sally out of his room; 
for, in general, if but a mouse stirred, he sprung out like a 
mastiff from his kennel. Strange to say, however, on this 
occasion, when the noise of laughter had ceased, no sound, 
or rustling, even, was to be heard in the bedroom. Dr. 
had a painful complaint, which sometimes keeping him awake, 
made him sleep, perhaps, when it did come, the deeper. 
Gathering courage from the silence, the groom hoisted his 
burden again, and accomplished the remainder of his descent 
without accident. I waited until I saw the trunk placed on 
a wheelbarrow, and on its road to the carrier’s; then, ‘‘with 
Providence my guide,’’ I set off on foot, carrying a small 
parcel, with some articles of dress under my arm: a favorite 
English poet in one pocket; and a small 12mo volume, con- 
taining about nine plays of Euripides, in the other. 

It had been my intention, originally, to proceed to West- 
moreland, both from the love I bore to that country and on 
other personal accounts. Accident, however, gave a different 
direction to my wanderings, and I bent my steps toward North 
Wales. 

After wandering about for some time in Denbighshire, 
Merionethshire, and Caernarvonshire, I took lodgings in a 
small, neat house in B Here I might have stayed with 
great comfort for many weeks; for provisions were cheap at 
B , from the scarcity of other markets for the surplus 
products of a wide agricultural district. An accident, how- 
ever, in which, perhaps, no offense was designed, drove me 
out to wander again. My landlady had been a lady’s-maid, or 
a nurse, in the family of the Bishop of , and had but 
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lately married away and ‘‘settled’’ (as such people express 
it) for life. In a little town like B , merely to have lived 
in the bishop’s family conferred some distinction; and my 
good landlady had rather more than her share of the pride I 
have noticed on that score. What ‘‘my lord’’ said, and what 
‘“my lord’’ did—how useful he was.in Parliament, and how 
indispensable at Oxford—formed the daily burden of her 
talk. ‘All this I bore very well; for I was too good-natured to 
laugh in anybody’s face, and I could make an ample allow- 
ance for the garrulity of an old servant. Of necessity, how- 
ever, I must have appeared in her eyes very inadequately 
impressed with the bishop’s importance; and, perhaps to 
punish me for my indifference, or, possibly, by accident, she 
one day repeated to me a conversation in which I was indi- 
rectly a party concerned. 

She had been to the palace to pay her respects to the fam- 
ily; and, dinner being over, was summoned into the dining- 
room. In giving an account of her household economy she 
happened to mention that she had let her apartments. There- 
upon the good bishop (it seemed) had taken occasion to cau- 
tion her as to her selection of inmates; ‘‘for,’’ said he, ‘‘you 
must recollect, Betty, that this place is in the high-road to the 
Head; so that multitudes of Irish swindlers, running away 
from their debts into England, and of English swindlers, 
running away from their debts to the Isle of Man, are likely 
to take this place in their route.’’ This advice was certainly 
not without reasonable grounds, but rather fitted to be stored 
up for Mrs. Betty’s private meditations than specially re- 
ported to me. What followed, however, was somewhat worse: 
‘‘Oh, my lord,’’ answered my landlady (according to her own 
representation of the matter), ‘‘I really don’t think this 
young gentleman is a swindler; because——’’ ‘‘You don’t 
think me a swindler?’’ said J, interrupting her, in a tumult 
of indignation ; ‘‘for the future I shall spare you the trouble 
of thinking about it.’’? And without delay I prepared for my 
departure. 

Some concessions the good woman seemed disposed to make; 
but a harsh and contemptuous expression, which I fear that 
I applied to the learned dignitary himself, roused her indig- 
nation in turn; and reconciliation then became impossible. I 
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was, indeed, greatly irritated at the bishop’s having suggested 
any grounds of suspicion, however remotely, against a person 
whom he had never seen; and I thought of letting him know 
my mind in Greek; which, at the same time that it would 
furnish some presumption that I was no swindler, would also 
(I hoped) compel the bishop to reply in the same language; 
in which case I doubted not to make it appear that if I was 
not so rich as his lordship, I was a far better Grecian. 
Calmer thoughts, however, drove this boyish design out of 
my mind; for I considered that the bishop was in the right 
to counsel an old. servant; that he could not have designed 
that his advice should be reported to me; and that the same 
coarseness of mind which had led Mrs. Betty to repeat the 
advice at all might have colored it in a way more agreeable 
to her own style of thinking than to the actual expressions of 
the worthy bishop. 

I left the lodging the very same hour; and this turned out 
a very unfortunate occurrence for me, because, living hence- 
forward at inns, I was drained of my money very rapidly. 
In a fortnight I was reduced to short allowance; that is, I 
could allow myself only one meal a day. From the keen ap- 
petite produced by constant exercise and mountain air, acting 
on a youthful stomach, I soon began to suffer greatly on this 
slender regimen ; for the single meal which I could venture to 
order was coffee or tea. Even this, however, was at length 
withdrawn; and afterward, so long as I remained in Wales, 
I subsisted either on blackberries, hips, haws, ete., or on the 
casual hospitalities which I now and then received in return 
for such little services as I had an opportunity of rendering. 
Sometimes I wrote letters of business for cottagers who hap- 
pened to have relatives in Liverpool or in London; more 
often I wrote love-letters to their sweethearts for young 
women who had lived as servants in Shrewsbury, or other 
towns on the English border. 

On all such occasions I gave great satisfaction to my hum- 
ble friends, and was generally treated with hospitality; and 
once in particular, near the village of Llan-y-styndwr (or 
some such name), in a sequestered part of Merionethshire, I 
was entertained for upward of three days by a family of 
young people, with an affectionate and fraternal kindness that 
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left an impression upon my heart not yet impaired. The 
family consisted, at that time, of four sisters and three 
brothers, all grown up, and remarkable for elegance and 
delicacy of manners. So much beauty, and so much native 
good breeding and refinement, I do not remember to have 
seen before or since in any cottage, except-once or twice in 
Westmoreland and Devonshire. They spoke English, an ac- 
complishment not often met with in so many members of one 
family, especially in villages remote from the high road. 
Here I wrote, on my first introduction, a‘ letter about prize- 
money for one of the brothers, who had served on board an 
English man-of-war; and, more privately, two love-letters for 
two of the sisters. They were both interesting-looking girls, 
and one of uncommon loveliness. In the midst of their con- 
fusion and blushes, while dictating, or rather giving me gen- 
eral instructions, it did not require any great penetration to 
discover that what they wished was that their letters should 
be as kind as was consistent with proper maidenly pride. I 
contrived so to temper my expressions as to reconcile the 
gratification of both feelings; and they were as much pleased 
with the way in which I had expressed their thoughts, as (in 
their simplicity) they were astonished at my having so read- 
ily discovered them. 

The reception one meets with from the women of a family 
generally determines the tenor of one’s whole entertainment. 
In this case I had discharged my confidential duties as secre- 
tary so much to the general satisfaction, perhaps also amus- 
ing them with my conversation, that I was pressed to stay 
with a cordiality which I had little inclination to resist. I 
slept with the brothers, the only unoccupied bed standing in 
the apartment of the young women: but in all other points 
they treated me with a respect not usually paid to purses as 
light as mine; as if my scholarship were sufficient evidence 
that I was of ‘‘gentle blood.’? Thus I lived with them for 
three days, and great part of a fourth; and, from the un- 
diminished kindness which they continued to show me, I 
believe I might have stayed with them up to this time if their 
power had corresponded with their wishes. On the last morn- 
ing, however, I perceived upon their countenances, as they 
sat at breakfast, the expression of some unpleasant communi- 
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cation which was at hand; and soon after, one of the brothers 
explained to me that their parents had gone, the day before 
my arrival, to an annual meeting of Methodists, held at 
Caernarvon, and were that day expected to return; ‘‘and if 
they should not be so civil as they ought to be,’’ he begged, 
on the part of all the young people, that I would not take it 
amiss. The parents returned with churlish faces, and ‘‘Dym 
Sassenach’’ (no English) in answer to all my addresses. I 
saw how matters stood; and so, taking an affectionate leave 
of my kind and interesting young hosts, I went my way. For, 
though they spoke warmly to their parents in my behalf, and 
often excused the manner of the old people, by saying that it 
was ‘‘only their way,’’ yet I easily understood that my talent 
for writing love-letters would do as little to recommend me 
with two grave sexagenarian Welsh Methodists as my Greek 
Sapphies or Aleaics; and what had been hospitality when 
offered to me with the gracious courtesy of my young friends 
would become charity when connected with the harsh de- 
meanor of these old people. Certainly, Mr. Shelley is right 
in his notions about old age: unless powerfully counteracted 
by all sorts of opposite agencies, it is a miserable corrupter 
and blighter to the genial charities of the human heart. 

Soon after this, I contrived, by means which I must omit 
for want of room, to transfer myself to London. And now 
began the latter and fiercer stage of my long sufferings; 
without using a disproportionate expression, I might say, of 
my agony. For I now suffered, for upward of sixteen weeks, 
the physical anguish of hunger in various degrees of inten- 
sity; but as bitter, perhaps, as ever any human being can 
have suffered who has survived it. 

I would not needlessly harass my reader’s feelings by a 
detail of all that I endured; for extremities such as these, 
under any circumstances of heaviest misconduct or guilt, can- 
not be contemplated, even in description, without a rueful 
pity that is painful to the natural goodness of the human 
heart. Let it suffice, at least on this occasion, to say, that a 
few fragments of bread from the breakfast-table of one in- 
dividual (who supposed me to be ill, but did not know of my 
being in utter want), and these at uncertain intervals, con- 
stituted my whole support. During the former part of my 
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sufferings (that is, generally in Wales, and always for the 
first two months in London), I was houseless, and very sel- 
dom slept under a roof. 

To this constant exposure to the open air I ascribe it mainly 
that I did not sink under my torments. Latterly, however, 
when cold and more inclement weather came- on, and when, 
from the length of my sufferings, I had begun to sink into a 
more ‘languishing condition, it was, no doubt, fortunate for 
me that the same person to whose breakfast-table I had access 
allowed me to sleep in a large, unoccupied house, of which he 
was tenant. Unoccupied, I call it, for there was no house- 
hold or establishment in it; nor any furniture, indeed, except 
a table and a few chairs. But I found, on taking possession 
of my new quarters, that the house already contained one 
single inmate, a poor, friendless child, apparently ten years 
old; but she seemed hunger-bitten ; and sufferings of that sort 
often make children look older than they are. 

From this forlorn child I learned that she had slept and 
lived there alone for some time before I came; and great joy 
the poor creature expressed when she found that I was in 
future to be her companion through the hours of darkness. 
The house was large; and, from the want of furniture, the 
noise of the rats made a prodigious echoing on the spacious 
staircase and hall; and, amid the real fleshly ills of cold, and, 
I fear, hunger, the forsaken child had found leisure to suffer 
still more (it appeared) from the self-created one of ghosts. 
I promised her protection against all ghosts whatsoever; but, 
alas! I could offer her no other assistance. We lay upon the 
floor, with a bundle of cursed law papers for a pillow, but 
with no other covering than a sort of large horseman’s cloak; 
afterward, however, we discovered, in a garret, an old sofa- 
cover, a small piece of rug, and some fragments of other ar- 
ticles, which added a little to our warmth. The poor child 
crept close to me for warmth, and for security against her 
ghostly enemies. . 

When I was not more than usually ill, I took her into my 
arms, so that, in general, she was tolerably warm, and often 
slept when I could not; for, during the last two months of 
my sufferings, I slept much in the daytime, and was apt to 
fall into transient dozings at all hours. But my sleep dis- 
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tressed me more than my watching; for, besides the tumultu- 
ousness of my dreams (which were only not so awful as those 
which I shall have to describe hereafter as produced by 
opium), my sleep was never more than what is called dog- 
sleep; so that I could hear myself moaning, and was often, as 
it seemed to me, awakened suddenly by my own voice; and 
about this time a hideous sensation began to haunt me as soon 
as I fell into a slumber, which has since returned upon me at: 
different periods of my life—namely, a sort of twitching (I 
know not where, but apparently about the region of the 
stomach), which compelled me violently to throw out my feet; 
for the sake of relieving it. This sensation coming on as soon. 
as I began to sleep, and the effort to relieve it constantly 
awaking me, at length I slept only from exhaustion; and, from 
increasing weakness (as I said before), I was constantly 
falling asleep, and constantly awaking. 

Meantime, the master of the house sometimes came in upon. 
us suddenly, and very early; sometimes not till ten o’clock;; 
sometimes not at all. He was in constant fear of bailiffs ;; 
improving on the plan of Cromwell, every night he slept in. 
a different quarter of London; and I observed that he never 
failed to examine, through a private window, the appearance 
of those who knocked at the door, before he would allow it to 
be opened. He breakfasted alone: indeed, his tea equipage 
would hardly have admitted of his hazarding an invitation to 
a second person, any more than the quantity of esculent 
material, which, for the most part, was little more than a 
roll, or a few biscuits, which he had bought on his road from 
the place where he had slept. Or, if he had asked a party, as 
I once learnedly and facetiously observed to him, the several 
members of it must have stood in the relation to one another 
(not sat in any relation whatever) of succession, as the meta- 
physicians have it, and not of coexistence; in the relation of 
parts of time, and not of the parts of space. 

During his breakfast, I generally contrived a reason for 
lounging in; and, with an air of as much indifference as I 
could assume, took up such fragments as he had left—some- 
times, indeed, there were none at all. In doing this, I com- 
mitted no robbery, except upon the man himself, who was 
thus obliged (I believe), now and then, to send out at noon 
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for an extra biscuit; for, as to the poor child, she was never 
admitted into his study (if I may give that name to his chief 
depository of parchments, law-writings, etc.) ; that room was 
to her the Blue-beard room of the house, being regularly 
locked on his departure to dinner, about six o’clock, which 
usually was his final departure for the night. Whether this 
child was an illegitimate daughter of Mr. , or only a 
servant, I could not ascertain; she did not herself know; but 
certainly she was treated altogether as a menial servant. 
No sooner did Mr. make his appearance, than she went 
below stairs, brushed his shoes, coat, ete.; and, except when 
she was summoned to run an errand, she never emerged from 
the dismal Tartarus of the kitchens to the upper air until my 
welcome knock at night called up her little trembling foot- 
steps to the front door. Of her life during the daytime, how- 
ever, I knew little but what I gathered from her own account 
at night; for as soon as the hours of business commenced I 
saw that my absence would be acceptable; and, in general, 
therefore, I went off and sat in the parks, or elsewhere, until 
nightfall. 

But who, and what, meantime, was the master of the house, 
himself? Reader, he was one of those anomalous practitioners 
in lower departments of the law, who—what shall I say ?— 
who, on prudential reasons, or from necessity, deny them- 
selves all the indulgence in the luxury of too delicate a 
conscience (a periphrasis which might be abridged consider- 
ably, but that I leave to the reader’s taste) ; in many walks 
of life, a conscience is a more expensive incumbrance than a 
wife or a carriage; and just as people talk of ‘‘laying down’’ 
their carriages, so I suppose my friend, Mr. , had “‘laid 
down’’ his conscience for a time; meaning, doubtless, to re- 
sume it as soon as he could afford it. The inner economy of 
such a man’s daily life would present a most strange picture, 
if I could allow myself to amuse the reader at hig expense. 
Even with my limited opportunities for observing what went 
on, I saw many scenes of London intrigues, and complex 
chicanery, ‘‘eycle and epicycle, orb in orb,’’ at which I some- 
times smile to this day, and at which I smiled then, in spite 
of my misery. My situation, however, at that time, gave me 
little experience, in my own person, of my qualities in Mr. 
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’s character but such as did him honor; and of his whole 
strange composition, I must forget everything but that toward 
me he was obliging, and, to the extent of his power, generous. 

That power was not, indeed, very extensive. However, in 
common with the rats, I sat rent free; and as Dr. Johnson has 
recorded that he never but once in his life had as much wall- 
fruit as he could eat, so let me be grateful that, on that single 
occasion, I had as large a choice of apartments in a London 
mansion as I could possibly desire. Except the Blue-beard 
room, which the poor child believed to be haunted, all others, 
from the attics to the cellars, were at our service. ‘‘The 
world was all before us,’’ and we pitched our tent for the 
night in any spot we chose. This house I have already de- 
scribed as a large one. It stands in a conspicuous situation, 
and in a well-known part of London. Many of my readers 
will have passed it, I doubt not, within a few hours of reading 
this. For myself, I never fail to visit it when business draws 
me to London. About ten o’clock this very night, August 15, 
1821, being my birthday, I turned aside from my evening 
walk, down Oxford Street, purposely to take a glance at it. 
It is now occupied by a respectable family, and, by the lights 
in the front drawing-room, I observed a domestic party, 
assembled, perhaps, at tea, and apparently cheerful and gay; 
—marvelous contrast, in my eyes, to the darkness, cold, 
silence, and desolation of that same house eighteen years ago, 
when its nightly occupants were one famishing scholar and a 
neglected child. Her, by the by, in after years, I vainly 
endeavored to trace. Apart from her situation, she was not 
what would be ealled an interesting child. She was neither 
pretty, nor quick in understanding, nor remarkably pleasing 
in manners. But, thank God, even in those years I needed 
not the embellishments of novel accessories to conciliate my 
affections. Plain human nature, in its humblest and most 
homely apparel, was enough for me; and I loved the child 
because she was my partner in wretchedness. If she is now 
living, she is probably a mother, with children of her own; 
but, as I have said, I could never trace her. 

This I regret; but another person there was, at that time, 
whom I have since sought to trace with far deeper earnest- 
ness, and with far deeper sorrow at my failure. This person 
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was a young woman, and one of that unhappy class who sub- 
sist upon the wages of prostitution. I feel no shame, nor 
have any reason to feel it, in avowing that I was then on 
familiar and friendly terms with many women in that unfor- 
tunate condition. The reader needs neither smile at this 
avowal, nor frown; for, not to remind my ‘classical readers 
of the old Latin proverb, ‘‘Sine Cerere,’’ ete., it may well be 
supposed that in the existing state of my purse my connection 
with such women could not have been an impure one. But 
the truth is, that at no time of my life have I been a person 
to hold myself polluted by the touch or approach of any 
ereature that wore a human shape. On the contrary, from 
my very earliest youth, it has been my pride to converse 
familiarly, more Socratico, with all human beings,—man, 
woman, and child,—that chance might fling in my way: a 
practice which is friendly to the knowledge of human nature, 
to good feelings, and to that frankness of address which be- 
comes a man who would be thought a philosopher; for a 
philosopher should not see with the eyes of the poor limitary 
creature calling himself a man of the world, and filled with 
narrow and self-regarding prejudices of birth and education, 
but should look upon himself as a catholic creature, and as 
standing in an equal relation to high and low, to educated 
and uneducated, to the guilty and the innocent. . 
Being myself at that time, of necessity, a peripatetic, or a 
walker of the streets, I naturally fell in, more frequently, 
with those female peripatetics, who are technically called 
street-walkers. Many of these women had occasionally taken 
my part against watchmen who wished to drive me off the 
steps of houses where I was sitting. But one among them,— 
the one on whose account I have at all introduced this subject, 
—yet no! let me not class thee, oh noble-minded Ann : 
with that order of women ;—let me find, if it be possible, some 
gentler name to designate the condition of her to whose bounty 
and compassion—ministering to my necessities when all the 
world had forsaken me—I owe it that I am at this time alive. 
For many weeks I had walked, at nights, with this poor 
friendless girl, up and down Oxford Street, or had rested with 
her on steps and under the shelter of porticoes. She could 
not be so old as myself: she told me, indeed, that she had not 
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completed her sixteenth year. By such questions as my in- 
terest about her prompted, I had gradually drawn forth her 
simple history. 

Hers was a case of ordinary occurrence (as I have since 
had reason to think), and one in which, if London beneficence 
had better adapted its arrangements to meet it, the power of 
the law might oftener be interposed to protect and to avenge. 
But the stream of London charity flows in a channel which, 
though deep and mighty, is yet noiseless and under ground ;— 
not obvious or readily accessible to poor, houseless wanderers ; 
and it cannot be denied that the outside air and framework 
of London society is harsh, cruel, and repulsive. In any case, 
however, I saw that part of her injuries might easily have 
been redressed; and I urged her often and earnestly to lay 
her complaint before a magistrate. Friendless as she was, I 
assured her that she would meet with immediate attention; 
and that English justice, which was no respecter of persons, 
would speedily and amply avenge her on the brutal ruffian 
who had plundered her little property. 

She promised me often that she would; but she delayed 
taking the steps I pointed out, from time to time; for she was 
timid and dejected to a degree which showed how deeply 
sorrow had taken hold of her young heart; and perhaps she 
thought justly that the most upright judge and the most 
righteous tribunals could do nothing to repair her heaviest 
wrongs. Something, however, would perhaps have been done; 
for it had been settled between us, at length,—but, unhappily, 
on the very last time but one that I was ever to see her,— 
that in a day or two we should speak on her behalf. This 
little service it was destined, however, that I should never 
realize. 

Meantime, that which she rendered to me, and which was 
greater than I could ever have repaid her, was this:—One 
night, when we were pacing slowly along Oxford Street, and 
after a day when I had felt unusually ill and faint, I requested 
her to turn off with me into Soho Square. Thither we went; 
and we sat down on the steps of a house, which, to this hour I 
never pass without a pang of grief, and an inner act of 
homage to the spirit of that unhappy girl, in memory of the 
noble act which she there performed. Suddenly, as we sat, 
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I grew much worse. I had been leaning my head against her 
bosom, and all at once I sank from her arms and fell back- 
ward on the steps. From the sensations I then had, I felt an 
inner conviction of the liveliest kind, that without some pow- 
erful and reviving stimulus I should either have died on the 
spot, or should, at least, have sunk to a point of exhaustion 
from which all reascent, under my friendless circumstances, 
would,soon have become hopeless. Then it was, at this crisis 
of my fate, that my poor orphan companion, who had herself 
met with little but injuries in this world, stretched out a say- 
ing hand to me. 

Uttering a ery of terror, but without a moment’s delay, 
she ran off into Oxford Street, and in less time than could 
be imagined returned to me with a glass of port-wine and 
spices, that acted upon my empty stomach (which at that time 
would have rejected all solid food) with an instantaneous 
power of restoration; and for this glass the generous girl, 
without a murmur, paid out of her own humble purse, at a 
time, be it remembered, when she had scarcely wherewithal 
to purchase the bare necessaries of life, and when she could 
have no reason to expect that I should ever be able to reim- 
burse her. O youthful benefactress! how often, in succeeding 
years, standing in solitary places, and thinking of thee with 
grief of heart and perfect love,—how often have I wished that, 
as in ancient times the curse of a father was believed to have 
a supernatural power, and to pursue its object with a fatal 
necessity of self-fulfillment,—even so the benediction of a 
heart oppressed with gratitude might have a like prerogative; 
might have power given to it from above to chase, to haunt, 
to waylay, to overtake, to pursue thee into the central dark- 
ness of a London brothel, or (if it were possible) into the 
darkness of the grave, there to awaken thee with an authentic 
message of peace and forgiveness, and of final reconciliation! 

I do not often weep; for not only do my thoughts on sub- 
jects connected with the chief interests of man daily, nay, 
hourly, descend a thousand fathoms ‘‘too deep for tears;’’ 
not only does the sternness of my habits of thought present 
an antagonism to the feelings which prompt tears,—wanting, 
of necessity, to those who being protected usually by their 
levity from any tendency to meditative sorrow, would, by 
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that same levity, be made incapable of resisting it on any 
casual access of such feelings; but also, I believe, that all 
minds which have contemplated such objects as deeply as I 
have done, must, for their own protection from utter despon- 
dency, have early encouraged and cherished some tranquil- 
izing belief as to the future balances and the hieroglyphic 
meanings of human sufferings. On these accounts I am cheer- 
ful to this hour; and, as I have said, I do not often weep. 
Yet some feelings, though not deeper nor more passionate, are 
more tender than others; and often, when I walk, at this time, 
in Oxford Street, by dreamy lamplight, and hear those airs 
played on a barrel-organ which years ago solaced me and my 
dear companion (as I must always call her), I shed tears, 
and muse with myself at the mysterious dispensation which 
so suddenly and so critically separated us forever. How it 
happened, the reader will understand from what remains of 
this introductory narration. 

Soon after the period of the last incident I have recorded, 
I met, in Albemarle Street, a gentleman of his late Majesty’s 
household. This gentleman had received hospitalities, on 
different occasions, from my family; and he challenged me 
upon the strength of my family likeness. I did not attempt 
any disguise; I answered his questions ingenuously, and, on 
his pledging his word of honor that he would not betray me to 
my guardians, I gave him an address to my friend, the at- 
torney. The next day I received from him a ten-pound bank- 
note. The letter inclosing it was delivered, with other letters 
of business, to the attorney; but, though his look and manner 
informed me that he suspected its contents, he gave it up to 
me honorably and without demur. 

This present, from the particular service to which it was 
applied, leads me naturally to speak of the purpose which 
had allured me up to London, and which I had been (to use 
a forensic word) soliciting from the first day of my arrival 
in London, to that of my final departure. 

In so mighty a world as London, it will surprise my readers 
that I should not have found some means of staving off the 
last extremities of penury; and it will strike them that two 
resources, at least, must have been open to me, namely, either 
to seek assistance from the friends of my family, or to turn 
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my youthful talents and attainments into some channel! of 
pecuniary emolument. As to the first course, I may observe, 
generally, that what I dreaded beyond all other evils was the 
chance of being reclaimed by my guardians; not doubting 
that whatever power the law gave them would have been en- 
forced against me to the utmost: that is, to the extremity of 
forcibly restoring me to the school which I had quitted; a 
restoration which, as it would, in my eyes, have been a dis- 
honor, even if submitted to voluntarily, could not fail, when 
extorted from me in contempt and defiance of my own wishes 
and efforts, to have been a humiliation worse to me than death, 
and which would indeed have terminated in death. I was, 
therefore, shy enough of applying for assistance even in those 
quarters where I was sure of receiving it, at the risk of fur- 
nishing my guardians with any clew for recovering me. But, 
as to London in particular, though doubtless my father had 
in his lifetime had many friends there, yet (as ten years had 
passed since his death) I remembered few of them even by 
name; and never having seen London before, except once for 
a few hours, I knew not the address of even those few. To 
this mode of gaining help, therefore, in part the difficulty, 
but much more the paramount fear which I have mentioned, 
habitually indisposed me. In regard to the other mode, I now 
feel half inclined to join my reader in wondering that I should 
have overlooked it. As a corrector of Greek proofs (if in no 
other way), I might, doubtless, have gained enough for my 
slender wants. Such an office as this I could have discharged 
with an exemplary and punctual accuracy that would soon 
have gained me the confidence of my employers. But it must 
not be forgotten that, even for such an office as this, it was 
necessary that I should first of all have an introduction to 
some respectable publisher; and this I had no means of ob- 
taining. To say the truth, however, it had never once oc- 
curred to me to think of literary labors as a source of profit. 
No mode sufficiently speedy of obtaining money had ever 
occurred to me, but that of borrowing it on the strength of 
my future claims and expectations. This mode I sought by 
every avenue to compass; and among other persons I applied 
to a Jew named D : 

To this Jew, and to other advertising money-lenders (some 
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of whom were, I believe, also Jews), I had introduced myself, 
with an account of my expectations; which account, on ex- 
amining my father’s will at Doctor’s Commons, they had 
ascertained to be correct. The person there mentioned as the 
second son of was found to have all the claims (or more 
than all) that I had stated; but one question still remained, 
which the faces of the Jews pretty significantly suggested,— 
was I that person? This doubt had never occurred to me as 
a possible one; I had rather feared, whenever my Jewish 
friends scrutinized me keenly, that I might be too well known 
to be that person, and that some scheme might be passing in 
their minds for entrapping me and selling me to my guar- 
dians. It was strange to me to find my own self, matervaliter 
considered (so I expressed it, for I doted on logical accuracy 
of distinctions), accused, or at least suspected, of counterfeit- 
ing my own self, formaliter considered. 

However, to satisfy their scruples, I took the only course in 
my power. While I was in Wales, I had received various 
letters from young friends: these I produced—for I carried 
them constantly in my pocket—being, indeed, by this time, 
almost the only relics of my personal incumbrances (except- 
ing the clothes I wore), which I had not in one way or other 
disposed of. Most of these letters were from the Earl of ; 
who was, at that time, my chief (or rather only) confidential 
friend. These letters were dated from Eton. I had also some 
from the Marquis of , his father, who, though absorbed 
in agricultural pursuits, yet having been an Etonian himself, 
and as good a scholar as a nobleman needs to be, still retained 
an affection for classical studies and for youthful scholars. 
He had, accordingly, from the time that I was fifteen, cor- 
responded with me; sometimes upon the great improvements 
which he had made, or was meditating, in the counties of 
M and Sl , since I had been there; sometimes upon 
the merits of a Latin poet; at other times suggesting subjects 
to me on which he wished me to write verses. 

On reading the letters, one of my Jewish friends agreed to 
furnish two or three hundred pounds on my personal security, 
provided I could persuade the young earl—who was, by the 
way, not older than myself—to guarantee the payment on our 
coming of age: the Jew’s final object being, as I now suppose, 
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not the trifling profit he could expect to make by me, but the 
prospect of establishing a connection with my noble friend, 
whose immense expectations were well known to him. 

In pursuance of this proposal on the part of the Jew, about 
eight or nine days after I had received the ten pounds, I 
prepared to go down to Eton. Nearly three pounds of the 
money I had given to my money-lending friend, on his alleg- 
ing that the stamps must be bought, in order that the writings 
might be prepared while I was away from London. I thought 
in my heart that he was lying; but I did not wish to give 
him any excuse for charging his own delays upon me. A 
smaller sum I had given to my friend the attorney (who was 
connected with the money-lenders as their lawyer), to which, 
indeed, he was entitled for his unfurnished lodgings. About 
fifteen shillings I had employed in reéstablishing (though in 
a very humble way) my dress. Of the remainder, I gave one- 
quarter to Ann, meaning, on my return, to have divided with 
her whatever might remain. 

These arrangements made, soon after six o’clock, on a dark 
winter evening, I set off, accompanied by Ann, toward Piceca- 
dilly; for it was my intention to go down as far as Salt Hill 
on the Bath or Bristol mail. Our course lay through a part 
of the town which has now all disappeared, so that I can no 
longer retrace its ancient boundaries: Swallow Street, I think 
it was called. Having time enough before us, however, we 
bore away to the left, until we came into Golden Square: 
there, near the corner of Sherrard Street, we sat down, not 
wishing to part in the tumult and blaze of Piccadilly. I had 
told her of my plans some time before; and now I assured 
her again that she should share in my good fortune, if I 
met with any; and that I would never forsake her, as soon as 
I had power to protect her. This I fully intended, as much 
from inclination as from a sense of duty; for, setting aside 
gratitude, which, in any case, must have made me her debtor 
for life, I loved her as affectionately as if she had been my 
sister; and at this moment with seven-fold tenderness, from 
pity at witnessing her extreme dejection. I had, apparently, 
most reason for dejection, because I was leaving the savior of 
my life; yet I, considering the shock my health had received, 
was cheerful and full of hope. She, on the contrary, who 
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was parting with one who had had little means of serving 
her, except by kindness and brotherly treatment, was over- 
come by sorrow; so that, when I kissed her at our final fare- 
well, she put her arms about my neck, and wept, without 
speaking a word. 

I hoped to return in a week at furthest, and I agreed with 
her that on the fifth night from that, and every night after- 
ward, she should wait for me, at six o’clock, near the bottom 
of Great Titchfield Street, which had been our customary 
haven, as it were, of rendezvous, to prevent our missing each 
other in the great Mediterranean of Oxford Street. This, and 
other measures of precaution, I took: one, only, I forgot. She 
had either never told me, or (as a matter of no great interest) 
I had forgotten, her surname. It is a general practice, in- 
deed, with girls of humble rank in her unhappy condition, 
not (as novel-reading women of higher pretensions) to style 
themselves Miss Douglass, Miss Montague, ete., but simply by 
their Christian names, Mary, Jane, Frances, etc. Her sur- 
name, as the surest means of tracing her, I ought now to have 
inquired; but the truth is, having no reason to think that 
our meeting could, in consequence of a short interruption, be 
more difficult or uncertain than it had been for so many 
weeks, I had scarcely for a moment adverted to it as neces- 
sary, or placed it among my memoranda against this parting 
interview; and my final anxieties being spent in comforting 
her with hopes, and in pressing upon her the necessity of get- 
ting some medicine for a violent cough and hoarseness with 
which she was troubled, I wholly forgot it until it was too 
late to recall her. 

It was past eight o’clock when I reached the Gloucester 
Coffee House, and the Bristol Mail being on the point of going 
off, I mounted on the outside. The fine fluent motion of this 
mail soon laid me asleep. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
first easy or refreshing sleep which I had enjoyed for some 
months was on the outside of a mail-coach—a bed which, at 
this day, I find rather an uneasy one. Connected with this 
sleep was a little incident which served, as hundreds of others 
did at that time, to convince me how easily a man, who has 
never been in any great distress, may pass through life with- 
out knowing, in his own person, at least, anything of the pos- 
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sible goodness of the human heart, or, as I must add with a 
sigh, of its possible vileness. So thick a curtain of manners 
is drawn over the features and expression of men’s natures, 
that, to the ordinary observer, the two extremities, and the 
infinite field of varieties which lie between them, are all con- 
founded—the vast and multitudinous compass-of their several 
harmonies reduced to the meager outline of differences ex- 
pressed in the gamut or alphabet of elementary sounds. The 
case was this: for the first four or five miles from London, I 
annoyed my fellow-passenger on the roof, by occasionally 
falling against him when the coach gave a lurch to his side; 
and, indeed, if the road had been less smooth and level than it 
is, I should have fallen off, from weakness. Of this annoy- 
ance he complained heavily, as, perhaps, in the same circum- 
stances, most people would. He expressed his complaint, 
however, more morosely than the occasion seemed to warrant ; 
and if I had parted with him at that moment, I should have 
thought of him (if I had considered it worth while to think 
of him at all) as a surly and almost brutal fellow. However, 
I was conscious that I had given him some cause for com- 
plaint, and, therefore, I apologized to him, and assured him 
I would do what I could to avoid falling asleep for the future, 
and at the same time, in as few words as possible, I explained 
to him that I was ill, and in a weak state from long suffering, 
and that I could not afford, at that time, to take an inside 
place. The man’s manner changed, upon hearing this ex- 
planation, in an instant; and when I next woke for a minute, 
from the noise and lights of Hounslow (for, in spite of my 
wishes and efforts, I had fallen asleep again within two min- 
utes from the time I had spoken to him), I found that he had 
put his arm round me to protect me from falling off; and for 
the rest of my journey he behaved to me with the gentleness 
of a woman, so that, at length, I almost lay in his arms; and 
this was the more kind, as he could not have known that I 
was not going the whole way to Bath or Bristol. Unfortu- 
nately, indeed, I did go rather further than I intended; for 
so genial and refreshing was my sleep, that the next time, 
after leaving Hounslow, that I fully awoke, was upon the 
sudden pulling up of the mail (possibly at a post-office), and, 
on inquiry, I found that we had reached Maidenhead, six or 
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seven miles, I think, ahead of Salt Hill. Here I alighted ; and 
for the half-minute that the mail stopped, I was entreated by 
my friendly companion (who, from the transient glimpse I 
had of him in Piccadilly, seemed to me to be a gentleman’s 
butler, or person of that rank), to go to bed without delay. 
This I promised, though with no intention of doing so; and, 
in fact, I immediately set forward, or, rather, backward, on 
foot. It must then have been nearly midnight; but so slowly 
did I creep along, that I heard a clock in a cottage strike four 
before I turned down the lane from Slough to Eton. The 
air and the sleep had both refreshed me; but I was weary, 
nevertheless. I remember a thought (obvious enough, and 
which has been prettily expressed by a Roman poef) which 
gave me some consolation, at that moment, under my poverty. 
There had been, some time before, a murder committed on or 
near Hounslow Heath. I think I cannot be mistaken when 
I say that the name of the murdered person was Steele, and 
that he was the owner of a lavender plantation in that neigh- 
borhood. Every step of my progress was bringing me nearer 
to the heath; and it naturally occurred to me that I and the 
accursed murderer, if he were that night abroad, might, at 
every instant, be unconsciously approaching each other 
through the darkness; in which case, said I, supposing I— 
instead of being (as, indeed, I am), little better than an 
outcast, 


Lord of my learning, and no land beside— 





were, like my friend Lord , heir, by general repute, to 
£70,000 per annum, what a panic should I be under, at this 
moment, about my throat! Indeed, it was not likely that 
Lord should ever be in my situation; but, nevertheless 
the spirit of the remark remains true, that vast power and 
possessions make a man shamefully afraid of dying; and i, 
am convinced that many of the most intrepid adventurers, 
who, by fortunately being poor, enjoy the full use of their 
natural courage, would, if, at the very instant of going into 
action, news were brought to them that they had unexpectedly 
succeeded to an estate in England of £50,000 a year, feel their 
dislike to bullets considerably sharpened, and their efforts at 
perfect equanimity and self-possession proportionably — diffi- 
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cult. So true it is, in the language of a wise man, whose own 
experience had made him acquainted with both fortunes, that 
riches are better fitted 


To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than tempt her to do aught may merit praise. : 
Paradise Regained. 


I dally with my subject, because, to myself, the remem- 
brance of these times is profoundly interesting. But my 
reader shall not have any further cause to complain; for I 
now hasten to its close. In the road between Slough and Eton 
I fell asleep; and, just as the morning began to dawn, I was 
awakened by the voice of a man standing over me and survey- 
ing me. I know not what he was. He was an ill-looking 
fellow, but not, therefore, of necessity, an ill-meaning fellow; 
or, if he were, I suppose he thought that no person sleeping 
out-of-doors in winter could be worth robbing. In which con- 
clusion, however, as it regarded myself, I beg to assure him, 
if he should be among my readers, that he was mistaken. 
After a slight remark, he passed on. I wag not sorry at his 
disturbance, as it enabled me to pass through Eton: before 
people were generally up. The night had been heavy and 
lowering, but toward the morning it had changed to a slight 
frost, and the ground and the trees were now covered with 
rime. I slipped through Eton unobserved; washed myself, 
and, as far as possible, adjusted my dress, at a little public 
house in Windsor; and, about eight o’clock, went down to- 
ward Pote’s.. On my road I met some junior boys, of whom 
I made inquiries. An Etonian is always a gentleman, and, in 
spite of my shabby habiliments, they answered me civilly. 
My friend, Lord , was gone to the University of 
“Ibi omnis effusus labor!’’ I had, however, other friends at 
Eton; but it is not to all who wear that name in prosperity 
that a man is willing to present himself in distress. On 
recollecting myself, however, I asked for the Earl of D , 
to whom (though my acquaintance with him was not So inti- 
mate as with some others) I should not have shrunk from 
presenting myself under any circumstances. He was still at 
Eton, though, I believe, on the wing for Cambridge. I called, 
was received kindly, and asked to breakfast. 
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Here let me stop, for a moment, to check my reader from 
any erroneous conclusions. Because I have had occasion in- 
cidentally to speak of various patrician friends, it must not be 
supposed that I have myself any pretensions to rank or high 
blood. I thank God that I have not. I am the son of a plain 
English merchant, esteemed, during his life, for his great 
integrity, and strongly attached to literary pursuits (indeed, 
he was himself, anonymously, an author). If he had lived, it 
was expected that he would have been very rich; but, dying 
prematurely, he left no more than about £30,000, among seven 
different claimants. My mother I may mention with honor, 
as still more highly gifted; for though unpretending to the 
name and honors of a literary woman, I shall presume to call 
her (what many literary women are not) an intellectual 
woman; and I believe that if ever her letters should be col- 
lected and published, they would be thought generally to 
exhibit as much strong and masculine sense, delivered in as 
pure ‘‘mother English,’’ racy and fresh with idiomatic graces, 
as any in our language—hardly excepting those of Lady M. 
W. Montague. These are my honors of descent; I have no 
others; and I have thanked God sincerely that I have not, 
because, in my judgment, a station which raises a man too 
eminently above the level of his fellow-creatures, is not the 
most favorable to moral or to intellectual qualities. 

Lord D placed before me a most magnificent breakfast. 
It was really so; but in my eyes it seemed trebly magnificent, 
from being the first regular meal, the first ‘‘good man’s 
table,’’ that I had sat down to for months. Strange to say, 
however, I could scarcely eat anything. On the day when I 
first received my ten-pound bank-note, I had gone to a baker’s 
shop and bought a couple of rolls; this very shop I had, two 
months or six weeks before, surveyed with an eagerness of 
desire which it was almost humiliating to me to recollect. I 
remembered the story about Otway; and feared that there 
might be danger in eating too rapidly. But I had no need for 
alarm; my appetite was quite sunk, and I became sick before 
I had eaten half of what I had bought. This effect, from 
eating what approached to a meal, I continued to feel for 
weeks; or, when I did not experience any nausea, part of 
what I ate was rejected, sometimes with acidity, sometimes 
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immediately and without any acidity. On the present occa- 
sion, at Lord D ’s table, I found myself not at all better 
than usual; and, in the midst of luxuries, I had no appetite. 
I had, however, unfortunately, at all times a craving for 
wine; I explained my situation, therefore, to Lord D , and 
gave him a short account of my late sufferings, at which he 
expressed great compassion, and called for wine. This gave 
me a‘momentary relief and pleasure; and on all occasions, 
when I had an opportunity, I never failed to drink wine, 
which I worshiped then as I have since worshiped opium. I 
am convinced, however, that this indulgence in wine continued 
to strengthen my malady, for the tone of my stomach was 
apparently quite sunk; but, by a better regimen, it might 
sooner, and, perhaps, effectually, have been revived. I hope 
that it was not from this love of wine that I lingered in the 
neighborhood of my Eton friends; I persuaded myself then 
that it was from reluctance to ask of Lord D , on whom I 
was conscious I had not sufficient claims, the particular service 
in quest of which I had come to Eton. I was, however, un- 
willing to lose my journey, and—TI asked it. Lord D : 
whose good nature was unbounded, and which, in regard to 
myself, had been measured rather by his compassion perhaps 
for my condition, and his knowledge of my intimacy with 
some of his relatives, than by an over-rigorous inquiry into 
the extent of my own direct claims, faltered, nevertheless, at 
this request. He acknowledged that he did not like to have 
‘ any dealings with money-lenders, and feared lest such a 
transaction might come to the ears of his connections. More- 
over, he doubted whether his signature, whose expectations 
were so much more bounded than those of , would avail 
with my unchristian friends. However, he did not wish, as it 
seemed, to mortify me by an absolute refusal; for, after a 
little consideration, he promised, under certain conditions, 
which he pointed out, to give his security. Lord D was 
at this time not eighteen years of age; but I have often 
doubted, on recollecting since, the good sense and prudence 
which on this occasion he mingled with so much urbanity of 
manner (an urbanity which in him wore the grace of youthful 
sincerity), whether any statesman—the oldest and the most 

accomplished in diplomacy—could have acquitted himself 
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better under the same circumstances. Most people, indeed, 
cannot be addressed on such a business, without surveying you 
with looks as austere and unpropitious as those of a Saracen’s 
head. 

Recomforted bw this promise, which was not quite equal 
to the best, but far above the worst, that I had pictured to 
myself as possible, I returned in a Windsor coach to London. 
three days after I had quitted it. And now I come to the end 
of my story. The Jews did not approve of Lord D *s 
terms; whether they would in the end have acceded to them, 
and were only seeking time for making due inquiries, I know 
not; but many delays were made—time passed on—the small 
fragment of my bank-note had just melted away, and before 
any conclusion could have been put to the business, I must 
have relapsed into my former state of wretchedness. Sud- 
denly, however, at this crisis, an opening was made, almost by 
accident, for reconciliation with my friends. I quitted Lon- 
don in haste, for a remote part of England; after some time, 
I proceeded to the university; and it was not until many 
months had passed away, that I had it in my power again to 
revisit the ground which had become so interesting to me, 
and to this day remains so, as the chief scene of my youthful 
sufferings. 

Meantime, what had become of poor Ann? For her I have 
reserved my concluding words; according to our agreement, 
I sought her daily, and waited for her every night, so long as 
I stayed in London, at the corner of Titchfield Street. I in- 
quired for her of every one who was likely to know her; and 
during the last hours of my stay in London, I put into activ- 
ity every means of tracing her that my knowledge of London 
suggested, and the limited extent of my power made possible. 
The street where she had lodged I knew, but not the house ; 
and I remembered, at last, some account which she had given 
of ill-treatment from her landlord, which made it probable 
that she had quitted those lodgings before we parted. She 
had few acquaintances; most people, besides, thought that 
the earnestness of my inquiries arose from motives which 
moved their laughter or their slight regard ; and others, think- 
ing that I was in chase of a girl who had robbed me of some 
trifles, were naturally and excusably indisposed to give me 
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any clew to her, if, indeed, they had any to give. Finally, 
as my despairing resource, on the day I left London, I put 
into the hands of the only person who (I was sure) must know 
Ann by sight, from having been in company with us once or 
twice, an address to in shire, at that time the resi- 
dence of my family. But, to this hour, I have never heard a 
syllable about her. This, among such troubles as most men 
meet ‘with in this life, has been my heaviest affliction. If she 
lived, doubtless we must have been sometimes in search of each 
other, at the very same moment, through the mighty laby- 
rinths of London; perhaps even within a few feet of each 
other—a barrier no wider, in a London street, often amount- 
ing in the end to a separation for eternity! During some 
years, I hoped that she did live; and I suppose that, in the 
literal and unrhetorical use of the word myriad, I may say, 
that on my different visits to London, I have looked into many, 
many myriads of female faces, in the hope of meeting her. 
I should know her again among a thousand, if I saw her for a 
moment; for, though not handsome, she had a sweet expres- 
sion of countenance, and a peculiar and graceful carriage of 
the head. I sought her, I have said, in hope. So it was for 
years; but now I should fear to see her; and her cough, which 
grieved me when I parted with her, is now my consolation. 
I now wish to see her no longer, but think of her, more 
gladly, as one long since laid in the grave ;—in the grave, I 
would hope, of a Magdalen ;—taken away, before injuries and 
cruelty had blotted out and transfigured her ingenuous na- 
ture, or the brutalities of ruffians had completed the ruin 
they had begun. 

So then, Oxford Street, stony-hearted stepmother, thou that 
listenest to the sighs of orphans, and drinkest the tears of 
children, at length I was dismissed from thee!—the time was 
come, at last, that I no more should pace in anguish thy never- 
ending terraces; no more should dream, and wake in captivity 
to the pangs of hunger. Successors, too many to myself and 
Ann, have, doubtless, since then trodden in our footsteps, 
inheritors of our calamities; other orphans than Ann have 
sighed, tears have been shed by other children; and thou, 
Oxford Street, hast since echoed to the groans of innumerable 
hearts. For myself, however, the storm which I had outlived 
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seemed to have been the pledge of a long fair weather; the 
premature sufferings which I had paid down, to have been 
accepted as a ransom for many years to come, as a price of 
long immunity from sorrow; and if again I walked in London, 
a solitary and contemplative man (as oftentimes I did), I 
walked for the most part in serenity and peace of mind. And, 
although it is true that the calamities of my novitiate in 
London had struck root so deeply in my bodily constitution 
that afterward they shot up and flourished afresh, and grew 
into a noxious umbrage that has overshadowed and darkened 
my latter years, yet these second assaults of suffering were 
met with a fortitude more confirmed, with the resources of a 
maturer intellect, and with alleviations from sympathizing 
affection, how deep and tender! 

Thus, however, with whatsoever alleviations, years that 
were far asunder were bound together by subtile links of 
suffering derived from a common root. And herein I notice 
an instance of the short-sightedness of human desires—that 
oftentimes, on moonlight nights, during my first mournful 
abode in London, my consolation was (if such it could be 
thought) to gaze from Oxford Street up every avenue in 
succession which pierces through the heart of Marylebone to 
the fields and the woods; for that, said I, traveling with my 
eyes up the long vistas which lay part in light and part in 
shade, ‘‘that is the road to the north, and, therefore, to 
and if I had the wings of a dove, that way I would fly for 
comfort.’’ Thus I said, and thus I wished in my blindness; 
yet, even in that very northern region it was, in that very 
valley, nay, in that very house to which my erroneous wishes 
pointed, that this second birth of my sufferings began, and 
that they again threatened to besiege the citadel of life and 
hope. There it was that for years I was persecuted by visions 
as ugly, and as ghastly phantoms, as ever haunted the couch 
of an Orestes; and in this unhappier than he—that sleep, 
which comes to all as a respite and a restoration, and to him 
especially as a blessed balm for his wounded heart and his 
haunted brain, visited me as my bitterest scourge. Thus 
blind was I in my desires; yet, if a veil interposes between 
the dim-sightedness of man and his future calamities, the 
same vale hides from him their alleviations; and a grief 
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which had not been feared is met by consolations which had 
not been hoped... . 

Meantime I am again in London; and again I pace the 
terraces of Oxford Street by night; and oftentimes—when I 
am oppressed by anxieties that demand all my philosophy and 
the comfort of thy presence to support, and yet remember 
that I am separated from thee by three hundred miles, and 
the length of three dreary months—I look up the streets that 
run northward from Oxford Street, upon moonlight nights, 
and recollect my youthful ejaculation of anguish; and re- 
membering that thou art sitting alone in that same valley, 
and mistress of that very house to which my heart turned in 
its blindness nineteen years ago, I think that, though blind 
indeed, and scattered to the winds of late, the promptings of 
my heart may yet have had reference to a remoter time, and 
may be justified if read in another meaning; and if I could 
allow myself to descend again to the impotent wishes of child- 
hood, I should again say to myself, as I look to the north, ‘‘O 
that I had the wings of a dove!’’ and with how just a confi- 
dence in thy good and gracious nature might I add the other 
half of my early ejaculation—‘‘ And that way I would fly for 
comfort !’’ 


Ir 
THE PLEASURES OF OPIUM 


Ir is so long since I first took opium, that if it had been a 
trifling incident in my life, I might have forgotten its date; 
but cardinal events are not to be forgotten; and, from cir- 
cumstances connected with it, I remember that it must be 
referred to the autumn of 1804. During that season I was in 
London, having come thither for the first time since my en- 
trance at college. And my intreduction to opium arose in the 
following way: From an early age I had been accustomed to 
wash my head in cold water at least once a day; being sud- 
denly seized with toothache, I attributed it to some relaxation 
caused by an accidental intermission of that practice ; jumped 
out of bed, plunged my head into a basin of cold water, and, 
with hair thus wetted, went to sleep. The next morning, as 
I need hardly say, I awoke with excruciating rheumatic pains 
of the head and face, from which I had hardly any respite for 
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about twenty days. On the twenty-first day I think it was, 
and on a Sunday, that I went out into the streets; rather to 
run away, if possible, from my torments, than with any dis- 
tinct purpose. By accident, I met a college acquaintance, 
who recommended opium. Opium! dread agent of unimagi- 
nable pleasure and pain! I had heard of it as I had heard of 
manna or of ambrosia, but no further; how unmeaning a 
sound was it at that time! what solemn chords does it now 
strike upon my heart! what heart-quaking vibrations of sad 
and happy remembrances! Reverting for a moment to these, 
I feel a mystic importance attached to the minutest circum- 
stances connected with the place, and the time, and the man 
(if man he was), that first laid open to me the paradise of 
opium-eaters. It was a Sunday afternoon, wet and cheerless; 
and a duller spectacle this earth of ours has not to show than 
a rainy Sunday in London. My road homeward lay through 
Oxford Street; and near ‘‘the stately Pantheon’’ (as Mr. 
Wordsworth has obligingly called it) I saw a druggist’s shop. 
The druggist (unconscious minister of celestial pleasures!), 
as if in sympathy with the rainy Sunday, looked dull and 
stupid, just as any mortal druggist might be expected to look 
on a Sunday; and when I asked for the tincture of opium, 
he gave it to me as any other man might do; and, furthermore, 
out of my shilling returned to me what seemed to be a real 
copper half-penny, taken out of a real wooden drawer. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such indications of humanity, he has 
ever since existed in my mind as a beatific vision of an im- 
mortal druggist, sent down to earth on a special mission to 
myself. And it confirms me in this way of considering him, 
that when I next came up to London, I sought him near the 
stately Pantheon, and found him not, and thus to me, who 
knew not his name (if, indeed, he had one), he seemed rather 
to have vanished from Oxford Street than to have removed 
to any bodily fashion. The reader may choose to think of him 
as possibly, no more than a sublunary druggist: it may be 
so, but my faith is better: I believe him to have evanesced, or 
evaporated. So unwillingly would I connect any mortal re- 
membraneces with that hour, and place, and creature, that 
first brought me acquainted with the celestial drug. - 
Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I lost not 
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a moment in taking the quantity prescribed. I was necessarily 
ignorant of the whole art and mystery of opium-taking; and 
what I took, I took under every disadvantage. But I took 
it; and in an hour—oh heavens! what a revulsion! what an 
upheaving, from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit! what 
an apocalypse of the world within me! That my pains had 
vanished was now a trifle in my eyes; this negative effect. was 
swallowed up in the immensity of those positive effects which 
had opened before me, in the abyss of divine enjoyment thus 
suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea for all human woes; 
here was the secret of happiness, about which philosophers 
had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered; happi- 
ness might now be bought for a penny, and carried in the 
waistcoat-pocket; portable ecstasies might be had corked up 
in a pint-bottle; and peace of mind could be sent down in 
gallons by the mail-coach. But, if I talk in this way, the 
reader will think I am laughing; and I can assure him that 
nobody will laugh long who deals much with opium: its pleas- 
ures even are of a grave and solemn complexion; and, in his 
happiest state, the opium-eater cannot present himself in the 
character of L’Allegro; even then, he speaks and thinks as 
becomes JZ Penseroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehen- 
sible way of jesting, at times, in the midst of my own misery; 
and, unless when I am checked by some more powerful feel- 
ings, I am afraid I shall be guilty of this indecent practice 
even in these annals of suffering or enjoyment. The reader 
must allow a little to my infirm nature in this respect; and, 
with a few indulgences of that sort, I shall endeavor to be as 
grave, if not drowsy, as fits a theme like opium, so anti-mer- 
curial as it really is, and so drowsy as it is falsely reputed. 
And, first, one word with respect to its bodily effects; for 
upon all that has been hitherto written on the subject of 
opium, whether by travelers in Turkey (who may plead their 
privilege of lying as an old immemorial right) or by professors 
of medicine, writing ex cathedra, I have but one emphatic 
criticism to pronounce—Lies! lies! lies! I remember once, in 
passing a book-stall, to have caught these words from a page 
of some satiric author: ‘‘By this time I became convinced 
that the London newspapers spoke truth at least twice a 
week, namely, on Tuesday and Saturday, and might safely 
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be depended upon for—the list of bankrupts.’’ In like man- 
ner, I do by no means deny that some truths have been de- 
livered to the world in regard to opium; thus, it has been 
repeatedly affirmed, by the learned, that opium is a dusky 
brown in color—and this, take notice, I grant; secondly, that 
it is rather dear, which also I grant,—for, in my time, East 
India opium has been three guineas a pound, and Turkey, 
eight; and, thirdly, that if you eat a good deal of it, most 
probably you must do what is particularly disagreeable to 
any man of regular habits, namely—die. These weighty 
propositions are, all and singular, true; I cannot gainsay 
them; and truth ever was, and will be, commendable. But, 
in these three theorems, I believe we have exhausted the stock 
of knowledge as yet accumulated by man on the subject of 
opium. And, therefore, worthy doctors, as there seems to be 
room for further discoveries, stand aside, and allow me to 
come forward and lecture on this matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as taken for granted, 
by all who ever mention opium, formally or incidentally, that 
it does or can produce intoxication. Now, reader, assure 
yourself, meo periculo, that no quantity of opium ever did, 
or could, intoxicate. As to the tincture of opium (commonly 
called laudanum), that might certainly intoxicate, if a man 
could bear to take enough of it; but why? because it con- 
tains so much proof spirit, and not because it contains so much 
opium. But crude opium, I affirm peremptorily, is incapable 
of producing any state of body at all resembling that which 
is produced by alcohol; and not in degree only incapable, 
but even in kind; it is not in the quantity of its effects merely, 
but in the quality, that it differs altogether. The pleasure 
given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a crisis, 
after which it declines; that from opium, when once generated, 
is stationary for eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow a 
technical distinction from medicine, is a case of acute, the sec- 
ond of chronic, pleasure; the one is a flame, the other a steady 
and equable glow. But the main distinction lies in this, that 
whereas wine disorders the mental faculties, opium, on the 
contrary (if taken in a proper manner), introduces among 
them the most exquisite order, legislation, and harmony. 
Wine robs a man of his self-possession; opium greatly in- 
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vigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judgment, and 
gives a preternatural brightness, and a vivid exaltation, to 
the contempts and the admirations, to the loves and the 
hatreds, of the drinker; opium, on the contrary, communi- 
cates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties, active or 
passive; and, with respect to the temper and moral feelings 
in general, it gives simply that sort of vital warmth which 
_ is approved by the judgment, and which would probably al- 
ways accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or ante- 
diluvian health. Thus, for instance, opium, like wine, gives 
an expansion to the heart and the benevolent. affections; but, 
then, with this remarkable difference, that in the sudden 
development of kind-heartedness which accompanies inebria- 
tion, there is always more or less of a maudlin character, 
which exposes it to the contempt of the bystander. Men 
shake hands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears—no 
mortal knows why; and the sensual creature is clearly upper- 
most. But the expansion of the benigner feelings, incident 
to opium, is no febrile access, but a healthy restoration to 
that state which the mind would naturally recover upon the 
removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain that had dis- 
turbed and quarreled with the impulses of a heart originally 
just and good. True it is, that even wine, up to a certain 
point, and with certain men, rather tends to exalt and to 
steady the intellect; I myself, who have never been a great 
wine-drinker, used to find that half a dozen glasses of wine 
advantageously affected the faculties, brightened and intensi- 
fied the consciousness, and gave to the mind a feeling of being 
‘“ponderibus librata suis;’’ and certainly it is most absurdly 
said, in popular language, of any man, that he is disguised 
in liquor; for, on the contrary, most men are disguised by 
sobriety ; and it is when they are drinking (as some old gen- 
tleman says in Atheneus) that men display themselves in 
their true complexion of character; which surely is not dis- 
guising themselves. But still, wine constantly leads a man 
to the brink of absurdity and extravagance; and, beyond a 
certain point, it is sure to volatilize and to disperse the intel- 
lectual energies; whereas opium always seems to compose 
what had been agitated, and to concentrate what had been 
distracted. In short, to sum up all in one word, a man 
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who is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and feels that 
he is, in a condition which calls up into supremacy the merely 
human, too often the brutal, part of his nature; but the opium- 
eater (I speak of him who is not suffering from any disease, 
or other remote effects of opium) feels that the diviner part 
of his nature is paramount; that is, the moral affections are 
in a state of cloudless serenity; and over all is the great 
light of the majestic intellect. 

This is the doctrine of the true church on the subject of 
opium: of which church I acknowledge myself to be the only 
member—the alpha and omega; but then it is to be recollected 
that I speak from the ground of a large and profound per- 
sonal experience, whereas most of the unscientific authors 
who have at all treated of opium, and even of those who have 
written expressly on the materia medica, make it evident, 
from the horror they express of it, that their experimental 
knowledge of its action is none at all. I will, however, can- 
didly acknowledge that I have met with one person who bore 
evidence to its intoxicating power, such as staggered my own 
incredulity; for he was a surgeon, and had himself taken 
opium largely. 

Having dwelt so much on this first and leading error in 
respect to opium, I shall notice very briefly a second and a 
third; which are, that the elevation of spirits produced by 
opium is necessarily followed by a proportionate depression, 
and that the natural and even immediate consequence of 
opium is torpor and stagnation, animal and mental. The first 
of these errors I shall content myself with simply denying; 
assuring my reader, that for ten years, during which I took 
opium at intervals, the day succeeding to that on which I 
allowed myself this luxury was always a day of unusually 
good spirits. 

With respect to the torpor supposed to follow, or rather 
(if we were to credit the numerous pictures of Turkish opium- 
eaters) to accompany, the practice of opium-eating, I deny 
that also. Certainly, opium is classed under the head of nar- 
cotics, and some such effect it may produce in the end; but the 
primary effects of opium are always, and in the highest degree, 
to excite and stimulate the system: this first stage of its action 
always lasted with me, during my novitiate, for upward of 
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eight hours; so that it must be the fault of the opium-eater 
himself if he does not so time his exhibition of the dose (to 
speak medically) as that the whole weight of its narcotic 
influence may descend upon his sleep. Turkish opium-eaters, 
it seems, are absurd enough to sit, like so many equestrian 
statues, on logs ef wood as stupid as themselves. But, that 
the reader may judge of the degree in which opium is likely 
to stupefy the faculties of an Englishman, I shall (by way 
of treating the question illustratively, rather than argumen- 
tatively) déscribe the way in which I myself often passed an 
opium evening in London, during the period between 1804 
and 1812. It will be seen that at least opium did not move 
me to seek solitude, and much less to seek inactivity, or the 
torpid state of self-involution ascribed to the Turks. I give 
this account at the risk of being pronounced a crazy enthusiast 
or visionary; but I regard that little. I must desire my 
reader to bear in mind that I was a hard student, and at 
severe studies for all the rest of my time; and certainly I 
had a right occasionally to relaxations as well as other peo- 
ple: these, however, I allowed myself but seldom. 

The late Duke of used to say, ‘‘Next Friday, by 
the blessing of Heaven, I purpose to be drunk;’’ and in like 
manner I used to fix beforehand how often, within a given 
time, and when, I would commit a debauch of opium. This 
was seldom more than once in three weeks; for at that time I 
could not have ventured to call every day (as I did after- 
ward) for ‘‘a glass of laudanum negus, warm, and without 
sugar.’’ No; as I have said, I seldom drank laudanum, at 
that time, more than once in three weeks: this was usually 
on a Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for which was 
this. In those days Grassini sang at the opera, and her voice 
was delightful to me beyond all that I had ever heard. I 
know not what may be the state of the opera-house, now, 
having never been within its walls for seven or eight years; 
but at that time it was by much the most pleasant place of 
resort in London for passing an evening. Five shillings ad- 
mitted one to the gallery, which was subject to far less annoy- 
ance than the pit of the theaters; the orchestra was distin- 
guished, by its sweet and melodious grandeur, from all Eng- 
lish orchestras, the composition of which, I confess, is not ac- 
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ceptable to my ear, from the predominance of the clangorous 
instruments, and the almost absolute tyranny of the violin. 
The choruses were divine to hear ; and when Grassini appeared 
in some interlude, as she often did, and poured forth her 
passionate soul as Andromache, at the tomb of Hector, etc., 
I question whether any Turk, of all that ever entered the 
paradise of opium-eaters, can have had half the pleasure I 
had. But, indeed, I honor the barbarians too much by sup- 
posing them capable of any pleasures approaching to the intel- 
lectual ones of an Englishman. For music is an intellectual 
or a sensual pleasure, according to the temperament of him 
who hears it. And, by the by, with the exception of the 
fine extravaganza on that subject in ‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ I do 
not recollect more than one thing said adequately on the sub- 
ject of music in all literature; it is a passage in the Religio 
Medici of Sir T. Brown, and, though chiefly remarkable for 
its sublimity, has also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it 
points to the true theory of musical effects. The mistake of 
most people is, to suppose that it is by the ear they com- 
municate with music, and therefore that they are purely pas- 
sive to its effects. But this is not so; it is by the reaction of 
the mind upon the notices of the ear (the matter coming by 
the senses, the form from the mind) that the pleasure: is 
constructed; and therefore it is that people of equally good 
ear differ so much in this point from one another. Now, 
opium, by greatly increasing the activity of the mind, gen- 
erally increases, of necessity, that particular mode of its ac- 
tivity by which we are able to construct out of the raw ma- 
terial of organic sound an elaborate intellectual pleasure. 
But, says a friend, a succession of musical sounds is to me 
like a collection of Arabic characters: I can attach no ideas 
to them. Ideas! my good sir? there is no occasion for them; 
all that class of ideas which can be available in such a case 
has a language of representative feelings. But this is a sub- 
ject foreign to my present purposes ; it is sufficient to say, 
that a chorus, etc., of elaborate harmony, displayed before 
me, as in a piece of arras-work, the whole of my past life— 
not as if recalled by an act of memory, but as if present and 
incarnated in the music; no longer painful to dwell upon, but 
the detail of its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy 
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abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualized, and sub- 
limed. All this was to be had for five shillings. And over 
and above the music of the stage and the orchestra, I had all 
around me, in the intervals of the performance, the music of 
the Italian language talked by Italian women—for the gal- 
lery was usually.crowded with Italians—and I listened with 
a pleasure such as that with which Weld, the traveler, lay 
and listened, in Canada, to the sweet laughter of Indian 
women; for the less you understand of a language, the more 
sensible you are to the melody or harshness of its sounds. For 
such a purpose, therefore, it was an advantage to me that I 
was a poor Italian scholar, reading it but little, and not speak- 
ing it at all, nor understanding a tenth part of what I heard 
spoken. 

These were my opera pleasures; but another pleasure I had, 
which, as it could be had only on a Saturday night, occa- 
sionally struggled with my love of the opera; for, at that time, 
Tuesday and Saturday were the regular opera nights. On this 
subject I am afraid I shall be rather obscure, but, I can assure 
the reader, not at all more so than Marinus in his life of 
Proclus, or many other biographers and auto-biographers of 
fair reputation. This pleasure, I have said, was to be had 
only on a Saturday night. What, then, was Saturday night 
to me, more than any other night? I had no labors that I 
rested from; no wages to receive; what needed I to care for 
Saturday night, more than as it was a summons to hear 
Grassini? True, most logical reader; what you say is unan- 
swerable. And yet so it was and is, that whereas different 
men throw their feelings into different channels, and most are 
apt to show their interest in the concerns of the poor chiefly 
by sympathy, expressed in some shape or other, with their 
distresses and sorrows, I, at that time, was disposed to ex- 
press my interest by sympathizing with their pleasures. The 
pains of poverty I had lately seen too much of—more than I 
wished to remember; but the pleasures of the poor, their con- 
solations of spirit, and their reposes from bodily toil, can 
never become oppressive to contemplate. 

Now, Saturday night is the season for the chief regular 
and periodic return of rest to the poor; in this point the most 
hostile sects unite, and acknowledge a common link of broth- 
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erhood ; almost all Christendom rests from its labors. It is a 
rest introductory to another rest; and divided by a whole day 
and two nights from the renewal of toil. On this account I 
feel always, on a Saturday night, as though I also were re- 
leased from some yoke of labor, had some wages to receive, 
and some luxury of repose to enjoy. For the sake, therefore, 
of witnessing, upon as large a scale as possible, a spectacle 
with which my sympathy was so entire, I used often, on Sat- 
urday nights, after I had taken opium, to wander forth, with- 
out much regarding the direction or the distance, to all thé 
markets, and other parts of London, to which the poor re- 
sort on a Saturday night, for laying out their wages. Many a 
family party, consisting of a man, his wife, and sometimes one 
or two of his children, have I listened to, as they stood con- 
sulting on their ways and means, or the strength of their 
exchequer, or the price of household articles. Gradually I 
became familiar with their wishes, their difficulties, and their 
opinions. Sometimes there might be heard murmurs of dis- 
content; but far oftener expressions on the countenance, or 
uttered in words, of patience, hope, and tranquillity. And, 
taken generally, I must say, that, in this point, at least, the 
poor are far more philosophic than the rich; that they show 
a more ready and cheerful submission to what they consider as 
irremediable evils, or irreparable losses. Whenever I saw oc- 
easion, or could do it without appearing to be intrusive, I 
joined their parties, and gave my opinion upon the matter 
in discussion, which, if not always judicious, was always re- 
ceived indulgently. If wages were a little higher, or expected 
to be so, or the quartern loaf a little lower, or it was reported 
that onions and butter were expected to fall, I was glad; yet, 
if the contrary were true, I drew from opium some means of 
consoling myself. For opium (like the bee, that extracts its 
materials indiscriminately from roses and from the soot of 
chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a compliance with 
the master-key. Some of these rambles led me to great dis- 
tances; for an opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion 
of time. And sometimes, in my attempts to steer homeward, 
upon nautical principles, by fixing my eye on the pole-star, 
and seeking ambitiously for a northwest passage, instead of 
circumnavigating all the capes and head-lands I had doubled 
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in my outward voyage, I came suddenly upon such knotty 
problems of alleys, such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s 
riddles of streets without thoroughfares, as must, I conceive, 
baffle the audacity of porters, and confound the intellects of 
hackney-coachmen. I could almost have believed, at times, 
that I must be the first discoverer of some of these terre 
incognitw, and doubted whether they had yet been laid down 
in the modern charts of London. For all this, however, I 
paid'a heavy price in distant years, when the human face 
tyrannized over my dreams, and the perplexities of my steps 
in London came back and haunted my sleep, with the feeling 
of perplexities moral or intellectual, that brought confusion 
to the reason, or anguish and remorse to the conscience. 

Thus, I have shown that opium does not, of necessity, pro- 
duce inactivity or torpor; but that, on the contrary, it often 
led me into markets and theaters. Yet, in candor, I will 
admit that markets and theaters are not the appropriate 
haunts of the opium-eater, when in the divinest state inci- 
dent to his enjoyment. In that state, crowds become an op- 
pression to him; music, even, too sensual and gross. He nat- 
urally seeks solitude and silence, as indispensable conditions 
of those trances, or profoundest reveries, which are the crown 
and consummation of what opium can do for human nature. 
I, whose disease it was to meditate too much and to observe too 
little, and who, upon my first entrance at college, was nearly 
falling into a deep melancholy, from brooding too much on 
the sufferings which I had witnessed in London, was suffi- 
ciently aware of the tendencies of my own thoughts to do all 
I could to counteract them. I was, indeed, like a person who, 
according to the old legend, had entered the cave of Tro- 
phonius; and the remedies I sought were to force myself into 
society, and to keep my understanding in continual activity 
upon matters of science. But for these remedies, I should cer- 
tainly have become hypochondriacally melancholy. In after 
years, however, when my cheerfulness was more fully reéstab- 
lished, I yielded to my natural inclination for a solitary life. 
And at that time I often fell into these reveries upon taking 
opium ; and more than once it has happened to me, on a sum- 
mer night, when I have been at an open window, in a room 
from which I could overlook the sea at a mile below me, and 
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could command a view of the great town of L——, at about 
the same distance, that I have sat from sunset to sunrise, 
motionless, and without wishing to move. 

I shall be charged with mysticism, Behmenism, quietism, etc. ; 
but that shall not alarm me. Sir H. Vane, the younger, was 
one of our wisest men; and let my reader see if he, in his 
philosophical works, be half as unmystical as I am. I say, 
then, that it has often struck me that the scene itself was 
somewhat typical of what took place in such a reverie. The 
town of L represented the earth, with its sorrows and its 
graves left behind, yet not out of sight, nor wholly forgotten. 
The ocean, in everlasting but gentle agitation, and brooded 
over by dove-like calm, might not unfitly typify the mind, 
and the mood which then swayed it. For it seemed to me as 
if then first I stood at a distance, and aloof from the uproar 
of life; as if the tumult, the fever, and the strife were sus- 
pended; a respite granted from the secret burdens of the 
heart; a Sabbath of repose; a resting from human labors. 
Here were the hopes which blossom in the paths of life, recon- 
ciled with the peace which is in the grave; motions of the in- 
tellect as unwearied as the heavens, yet for all anxieties a 
haleyon calm; a tranquillity that seemed no product of inertia, 
but as if resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms; in- 
finite activities, infinite repose. 

Oh, just, subtile, and mighty opium! that to the hearts 
of poor and rich alike, for the wounds that will never heal, 
and for ‘‘the pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel,’’ bringest 
an assuaging balm; eloquent opium! that with thy potent 
rhetoric stealest away the purposes of wrath, and to the guilty 
man, for one night givest back the hopes of his youth, and 
hands washed pure from blood; and, to the proud man, a brief 
oblivion for 





Wrongs unredressed, and insults unavenged ; 


that summonest to the chancery of dreams, for the triumphs 
of suffering innocence, false witnesses, and confoundest per- 
jury, and dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges ;— 
thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic 
imagery of the brain, cities and temples, beyond the art of 
Phidias and Praxiteles—beyond the splendor of Babylon and 
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Hekatompylos; and, ‘‘from the anarchy of dreaming sleep,”’ 
callest into sunny light the faces of long-buried beauties, and 
the blessed household countenances, cleansed from the ‘‘dis- 
honors of the grave.’’ Thou only givest these gifts to man; 
and thou hast the keys of Paradise, oh, just, subtile, and 
mighty opium! 
: Tir 
, INTRODUCTION TO THE PAINS OF OPIUM 


Courteous, and, I hope, indulgent reader (for all my readers 
must be indulgent ones, or else, I fear, I shall shock them 
too much to count on their courtesy), having accompanied me 
thus far, now let me request you to move onward, for about 
eight years; that is to say, from 1804 (when I said that my 
acquaintance with opium first began) to 1812. The years 
of academic life are now over and gone—almost forgotten; 
the student’s cap no longer presses my temples; if my cap 
exists at all, it presses those of some youthful scholar, I trust, 
as happy as myself, and as passionate a lover of knowledge. 
My gown is, by this time, I dare to say, in the same condi- 
tion with many thousands of excellent books in the Bodleian, 
namely, diligently perused by certain studious moths and 
worms; or departed, however (which is all that I know of its 
fate), to that great reservoir of somewhere, to which all the 
tea-cups, tea-caddies, tea-pots, tea-kettles, ete., have departed 
(not to speak of still frailer vessels, such as glasses, decanters, 
bed-makers, ete.), which occasional resemblances in the present 
generation of tea-cups, ete., remind me of having once -pos- 
sessed, but of whose departure and final fate I, in common 
with most gownsmen of either university, could give, I sus- 
pect, but an obscure and conjectural history. 

The persecutions of the chapel-bell, sounding its unwelcome 
summons to six-o’clock matins, interrupts my slumbers no 
longer; the porter who rang it, upon whose beautiful nose 
(bronze, inlaid with copper) I wrote, in retaliation, so many 
Greek epigrams while I was dressing, is dead, and has ceased 
to disturb anybody; and I, and many others who suffered 
much from his tintinnabulous propensities, have now agreed 
to overlook his errors, and have forgiven him. Even with the 
bell I am now in charity; it rings, I suppose, as formerly, 
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thrice a day; and cruelly annoys, I doubt not, many worthy 
gentlemen, and disturbs their peace of mind; but, as to me, 
in this year 1812, I regard its treacherous voice no longer 
(treacherous I call it, for, by some refinement of malice, it 
spoke in as sweet and silvery tones as if it had been inviting 
one to a party); its tones have no longer, indeed, power to 
reach me, let the wind sit as favorable as the malice of the 
bell itself could wish; for I am two hundred and fifty miles 
away from it, and buried in the depth of mountains. 

And what am I doing among the mountains? Taking opium. 
Yes, but what else? Why, reader, in 1812, the year we are 
now arrived at, as well as for some years previous, I have been 
chiefly studying German metaphysics, in the writings of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, ete. And how, and in what manner, 
do I live? in short, what class or description of men do I 
belong to? I am at this period, namely, in 1812, living in a 
cottage; and with a single female servant (homi soit qui mal 
y pense), who, among my neighbors, passes by the name of my 
“‘housekeeper.’’ And, as a scholar and a man of learned edu- 
cation, and in that sense a gentleman, I may presume to class 
myself as an unworthy member of that indefinite body called 
gentlemen. Partly on the ground I have assigned, perhaps 
—partly because, from my having no visible calling or busi- 
ness, it is rightly judged that I must be living on my private 
fortune—I am so classed by my neighbors; and, by the cour- 
tesy of modern England, I am usually addressed on letters, 
etc., Esquire, though having, I fear, in the rigorous con- 
struction of heralds, but slender pretensions to that distin- 
guished honor—yes, in popular estimation, I am X. Y. Z., 
Esquire, but not Justice of the Peace, nor Custos Rotulorum. 
Am I married? Not yet. And I still take opium? On Satur- 
day nights. And, perhaps, have taken it unblushingly ever 
since ‘‘the rainy Sunday,’’ and ‘‘the stately Pantheon,’’ and 
“‘the beatific druggist’’ of 1804? Even so. And how do I 
find my health after all this opium-eating? in short, how do 
I do? Why, pretty well, I thank you, reader; in the phrase 
of ladies in the straw, ‘‘as well as can be expected.’’ In fact, 
if I dare to say the real and simple truth (it must not be 
forgotten that hitherto I thought, to satisfy the theories of 
medical men, I ought to be ill), I was never better in my life 
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than in the spring of 1812; and I hope sincerely that the 
quantity of claret, port, or ‘‘particular Madeira,’’ which, in 
all probability, you, good reader, have taken, and design to 
take, for every term of eight years, during your natural life, 
may as little disorder your health as mine was disordered by 
the opium I had taken for the eight years between 1804 and 
1812, Hence, you may see again the danger of taking any 
medieal advice from Anastasius; in divinity, for aught I 
know, or law, he may be a safe counselor, but not in medi- 
cine. No; it is far better to consult Dr. Buchan, as I did; 
for I never forgot that worthy man’s excellent suggestion, 
and I was ‘“‘particularly careful not to take above five-and- 
twenty ounces of laudanum.’’ To this moderation and tem- 
perate use of the article I may ascribe it, I suppose, that as 
yet, at least (that is, in 1812), I am ignorant and unsuspi- 
cious of the avenging terrors which opium has in store for 
those who abuse its lenity. At the same time, I have been 
only a dilettante eater of opium; eight years’ practice, even, 
with the single precaution of allowing sufficient intervals be- 
tween every indulgence, has not been sufficient to make opium 
necessary to me as an article of daily diet. But now comes 
a different era. Move on, if you please, reader, to 1813. In 
the summer of the year we have just quitted I had suffered 
much in bodily health from distress of mind connected with 
a very melancholy event. This event, being no ways related 
to the subject. now before me, further than through bodily 
illness which it produced, I need not more particularly notice. 
Whether this illness of 1812 had any share in that of 1813, 
I know not; but so it was, that, in the latter year, I was at- 
tacked by a most appalling irritation of the stomach in all re- 
spects the same as that which had caused me so much suffering 
in youth, and accompanied by a revival of all the old dreams. 
This is the point of my narrative on which, as respects my 
own self-justification, the whole of what follows may be said 
to hinge. ; 

And here I find myself in a perplexing dilemma: Either 
on the one hand, I must exhaust the reader’s patience by 
such a detail of my malady, and of my struggles with it, as 
might suffice to establish the fact of my inability to wrestle 
any longer with irritation and constant suffering; or, on 
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the other hand, by passing lightly over this critical part of my 
story, I must forego the benefit of a stronger impression left 
on the mind of the reader, and must lay myself open to the 
misconstruction of having slipped, by the easy and gradual 
steps of self-indulging persons, from the first to the final 
stage of opium-eating (a misconstruction to which there will 
be a lurking predisposition in most readers, from my pre- 
vious acknowledgments). This is the dilemma, the first horn 
of which would be sufficient to toss and gore any column of 
patient readers, though drawn up sixteen deep, and con- 
stantly relieved by fresh men; consequently, that is not to be 
thought of. It remains, then, that I postulate so much as is 
necessary for my purpose. And let me take as full credit for 
what I postulate as if I had demonstrated it, good reader, at 
the expense of your patience and my own. Be not so ungen- 
erous as to let me suffer in your good opinion through my 
own forbearance and regard for your comfort. No, believe 
all that I ask of you, namely, that I could resist no longer 
—helieve it liberally, and as an act of grace, or else in mere 
prudence; for, if not then, in the next edition of my Opium 
Confessions revised and enlarged, I will make you believe, 
and tremble; and, a force d’ennuyer, by mere dint of pan- 
diculation, I will terrify all readers of mine from ever again 
questioning any postulate that I shall think fit to make. 
This, then, let me repeat: I postulate that, at the time I 
began to take opium daily, I could not have done otherwise. 
Whether, indeed, afterward, I might not have succeeded in 
breaking off the habit, even when it seemed to me that all 
efforts would be unavailing, and whether many of the innu- 
merable efforts which I did make might not have been car- 
ried much further, and my gradual re-conquests of eround 
lost might not have been followed up much more energetically 
—these are questions which I must decline. Perhaps IT might 
make out a case of palliation ; but—shall I speak ingenuously ? 
—1 confess it, as a besetting infirmity of mine, that I am too 
much of a Eudexmonist; I hanker too much after a state of 
happiness, both for myself and others; I cannot face misery, 
whether my own or not, with an eye of sufficient firmness; and 
am little capable of encountering present pain for the sake 
of any reversionary benefit. On some other matters, I can 
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agree with the gentlemen in the cotton trade at Manchester 
in affecting the Stoic philosophy; but not in this. Here I 
take the liberty of an Eclectic philosopher, and I look out 
for some courteous and considerate sect that will condescend 
more to the infirm condition of an opium-eater; that are 
““sweet men,’’ as.Chaucer says, ‘‘to give absolution,’’ and will 
show some conscience in the penances they inflict, and the 
efforts of abstinence they exact from poor sinners like myself. 
An inhuman moralist I can no more endure, in my nervous 
state, than opium that has not been boiled. At any rate, he 
who summons me to send out a large freight of self-denial 
and mortification upon any cruising voyage of moral improve- 
ment must make it clear to my understanding that the con- 
cern is a hopeful one. At my time of life (six-and-thirty 
years of age), it cannot be supposed that I have much energy 
to spare; in fact, I find it all little enough for the intellectual 
labors I have on my hands; and, therefore, let no man expect 
to frighten me by a few hard words into embarking any part 
of it upon desperate adventures of morality. 

Whether desperate or not. however, the issue of the strug- 
gle in 1813 was what I have mentioned; and from this date 
the reader is to consider me as a regular and confirmed 
opium-eater, of whom to ask whether on any particular day 
he had or had not taken opium, would be to ask whether his 
lungs had performed respiration or the heart fulfilled its func- 
tions. You understand now, reader, what I am; and you are 
by this time aware, that no old gentleman, ‘‘with a snow- 
white beard,’’ will have any chance of persuading me to sur- 
render ‘‘the little golden receptacle of the pernicious drug.”’ 
No; I give notice to all, whether moralists or surgeons, that 
whatever be their pretentions and skill in their respective 
lines of practice, they must not hope for any countenance from 
me, if they think to begin by any savage proposition for a Lent 
or Ramadan of abstinence from opium. This, then, being all 
fully understood between us, we shall in future sail before 
the wind. Now, then, reader, from 1813, where all this time 
we have been sitting down and loitering, rise up, if you please, 
and walk forward about three years more. Now draw up 
the curtain, and you shall see me in a new charactor. 

If any man, poor or rich, were to say that he would tell us 
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what had been the happiest day in his life, and the why and 
the wherefore, I suppose that we should all ery out, Hear 
him! hear him! As to the happiest day, that must be very 
difficult for any wise man to name; because any event that 
could occupy so distinguished a place in a man’s retrospect 
of his life, or be entitled to have shed a special felicity on 
any one day, ought to be of such an enduring character as 
that (accidents apart) it should have continued to shed the 
same felicity, or one not distinguishably less, on many years 
together. To the happiest lustrwm, however, or even to the 
happiest year, it may be allowed to any man to point with- 
out discountenance from wisdom. This year, in my ease, 
reader, was the one which we have now reached; though it 
stood, I confess, as a parenthesis between years of a gloomier 
character. It was a year of brilliant water (to speak after the 
manner of jewelers), set, as it were, and insulated, in the 
gloom and cloudy melancholy of opium. Strange as it may 
sound, I had a little before this time descended suddenly, 
and without any considerable effort, from three hundred and 
twenty grains of opium (that is, eight thousand drops of 
laudanum) per day, to forty grains, or one-eight part. In- 
stantaneously, and as if by magic, the cloud of profoundest 
melancholy which rested upon my brain, like some black 
vapors that I have seen roll away from the summits of moun- 
tains, drew off in one day; passed off with its murky banners 
as simultaneously as a ship that has been stranded and is 
floated off by a spring tide— 


That moveth altogether, if it move at all. 


Now, then, I was again happy: I now took only one 
thousand drops of laudanum per day—and what was that? A 
latter spring had come to close up the season of youth: my 
brain performed its functions as healthily as ever before. I 
read Kant again, and again I understood him, or fancied 
that I did. Again my feelings of pleasure expanded them- 
selves to all around me; and, if any man from Oxford or 
Cambridge, or from neither, had been announced to me in my 
unpretending cottage, I should have welcomed him with as 
sumptuous a reception as so poor a man could offer. What- 
ever else was wanting to a wise man’s happiness, of laundanum 
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I would have given him as much as he wished, and in a golden 
cup. And, by the way, now that I speak of giving landanum 
away, I remember, about this time, a little incident, which I 
mention because, trifling as it was, the reader will soon meet 
it again in my dreams, which it influenced more fearfully than 
could be imagined. One day a Malay knocked at my door. 
What business a Malay could have to transact among English 
mountains, I cannot conjecture; but possibly he was on his 
road to a seaport about forty miles distant. 

The servant who opened the door to him was a young girl, 
born and bred among the mountains, who had never seen an 
Asiatic dress of any sort: his turban, therefore, confounded 
her not a little; and as it turned out that his attainments in 
English were exactly of the same extent as hers in the Malay, 
there seemed to be an impassable gulf fixed between all com- 
munication of ideas, if either party had happened to possess 
any. In this dilemma, the girl, recollecting the reputed learn- 
ing of her master (and, doubtless, giving me credit for a 
knowledge of all the languages of the earth, besides, perhaps, 
a few of the lunar ones), came and gave me to understand 
that there was a sort of demon below, whom she clearly 
imagined that my art could exorcise from the house. I did 
not immediately go down; but when I did, the group which 
presented itself, arranged as it was by accident, though not 
very elaborate, took hold of my fancy and my eye in a way 
that none of the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the ballets 
at the opera-house, though so ostentatiously complex, had 
ever done. In a cottage kitchen, but paneled on the wall with 
dark wood, that from age and rubbing resembled oak, and 
looking more like a rustic hall of entrance than a kitchen, 
stood the Malay, his turban and loose trousers of dingy white 
relieved upon the dark paneling; he had placed himself 
nearer to the girl than she seemed to relish, though her native 
spirit of mountain intrepidity contended with the feeling of 
simple awe which her countenance expressed as she gazed 
upon the tiger-cat before her. And a more striking picture 
there could not be imagined than the beautiful English face 
of the girl, and its exquisite fairness, together with her erect 
and independent attitude, contrasted with the sallow and 
bilious skin of the Malay, enameled or veneered with ma- 
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hogany by marine air, his small, fierce, restless eyes, thin lips, 
slavish gestures, and adorations. Half hidden by the fero- 
cious-looking Malay was a little child from a neighboring 
cottage, who had crept in after him, and was now in the act 
of reverting his head and gazing upward at the turban and 
the fiery eyes beneath it, while with one hand he caught at 
the dress of the young woman for protection. 

My knowledge of the Oriental tongues is not remarkably 
extensive, being, indeed, confined to two words—the Arabic 
word for barley, and the Turkish for opium (madjoon), which 
T have learned from Anastasius. And, as I had neither a 
Malay dictionary, nor even Adelung’s ‘‘Mithridates,’’ which 
might have helped me to a few words, I addressed him in 
some lines from the Iliad; considering that, of such language 
as I possessed, the Greek, in point of longitude, came geo- 
graphically nearest to an Oriental one. He worshiped me 
in a devout manner, and replied in what I suppose was Malay. 
In this way I saved my reputation with my neighbors; for 
the Malay had no means of betraying the secret. He lay 
down upon the floor for about an hour, and then pursued his 
journey. On his departure I presented him with a piece of 
opium. To him, as an Orientalist, I concluded that opium 
must be familiar, and the expression of his face convinced 
me that it was. Nevertheless, I was struck with some little 
consternation when I saw him suddenly raise his hand to his 
mouth, and (in the school-boy phrase) bolt the whole, divided 
into three pieces, at one mouthful. The quantity was enough 
to kill three dragoons and their horses, and I felt some alarm 
for the poor creature; but what could be done? I had given 
him the opium in compassion for his solitary life, on recollect- 
ing that, if he had traveled on foot from London, it must 
be nearly three weeks since he could have exchanged a thought 
with any human being. I could not think of violating the laws 
of hospitality by having him seized and drenched with an 
emetic, and thus frightening him into a notion that we were 
going to sacrifice him to some Hnglish idol. No; there was 
clearly no help for it. He took his leave, and for some days 
I felt anxious; but, as I never heard of any Malay being 
found dead, I became convinced that he was used to opium, 
and that I must have done him the service I designed, by 
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giving him one night of respite from the pains of wandering. 

This incident I have digressed to mention, because this 
Malay (partly from the picturesque exhibition he assisted to 
frame, partly from the anxiety I connected with his image for 
some days) fastened afterward upon my dreams, and brought 
other Malays with him worse than himself, that ran 
‘““amuck’’ at me, and led me into a world of troubles. But, 
to quit this episode, and to return to my intercalary year of 
happiness. I have said already, that on a subject so important 
to us all as happiness, we should listen with pleasure to any 
man’s experience or experiments, even though he were but a 
plowboy, who cannot be supposed to have plowed very 
deep in such an intractable soil as that of human pains and 
pleasures, or to have conducted his researches upon any very 
enlightened principles. But I who have taken happiness, 
both in a solid and a liquid shape, both boiled and unboiled, 
both East India and Turkey—who have conducted my experi- 
ments upon this interesting subject with a sort of galvanic 
battery—and have, for the general benefit of the world, inocu- 
lated myself, as it were, with the poison of eight hundred 
drops of laudanum per day (just for the same reason that a 
French surgeon inoculated himself lately with a cancer—an 
English one, twenty years ago, with plague—and a third, I 
know not of what nation, with hydrophobia)—I, it will be 
admitted, must surely know what happiness is, if anybody 
does. And therefore I will here lay down an analysis of 
happiness, and, as the most interesting mode of communicat- 
ing it, I will give it, not didactically, but wrapped up and 
involved in a picture of one evening, as I spent every evening 
during the intercalary year when laudanum, though taken 
daily, was to me no more than the elixir of pleasure. This 
done, I shall quit the subject of happiness altogether, and pass 
to a very different one—the pains of opium. 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, eighteen miles 
from any town; no spacious valley, but about two miles long 
by three-quarters of a mile in average width—the benefit of 
which provision is, that all the families resident within its 
circuit will compose, as it were, one larger household, per- 
sonally familiar to your eye, and more or less interesting to 
your affections. Let the mountains be real mountains, be- 
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tween three and four thousand feet high, and the cottage a 
real cottage, not (as a witty author has it) ‘‘a cottage with 
a double coach-house’’ let it be, in fact (for I must abide by 
the actual scene), a white cottage, embowered with flowering 
shrubs, so chosen as to unfold a succession of flowers upon 
the walls, and clustering around the windows, through all 
the months of spring, summer, and autumn; beginning, in 
fact, with May roses, and ending with jasmine. Let it, how- 
ever, not be spring, nor summer, nor autumn; but winter, 
in its sternest shape. This is a most important point in the 
science of happiness. And I am surprised to see people over- 
look it and think it matter of congratulation that winter is 
going, or, if coming, is not likely to be a severe one. On the 
contrary, I put up a petition, annually, for as much snow, 
hail, frost, or storm of one kind or other, as the skies can 
possibly afford us. Surely everybody is aware of the divine 
pleasures which attend a winter fireside—candles at four 
o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters 
closed, curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, while 
the wind and rain are raging audibly without, 


And at the doors and windows seem to call 

As heaven and earth they would together mell; 

Yet the least entrance find they none at all; 

Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in massy hall. 
Castle of Indolence. 


All these are items in the description of a winter evening 
which must surely be familiar to everybody born in a high 
latitude. And it is evident that most of these delicacies, like 
ice-cream, require a very low temperature of the atmosphere 
to produce them; they are fruits which cannot be ripened 
without weather stormy or inclement, in some way or other. I 
am not ‘‘particular,’’ as people say, whether it be snow, or 
black frost, or wind so strong that (as Mr. says) ‘“‘you 
may lean your back against it like a post.’’ I can put up 
even with rain, provided that it rains cats and dogs; but 
something of the sort I must have; and if I have not, I think 
myself in a manner ill-used; for why am I called on to pay 
so heavily for winter, in coals, and candles, and various pri- 
vations that will occur even to gentlemen, if I am not to have 
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the article good of its kind? No: a Canadian winter, for my 
money; or a Russian one, where every man is but a c¢o-pro- 
prietor with the north wind in the fee-simple of his own ears. 
Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this matter, that I cannot 
relish a winter night fully, if it be much past St. Thomas’ 
day, and have degenerated into disgusting tendencies to vernal 
appearances; no, it must be divided by a thick wall of dark 
nights from all return of light and sunshine. From the latter 
weeks of October to Christmas Eve, therefore, is the period 
during which happiness is in season, which, in my judgment, 
enters the room with the tea-tray; for tea, though ridiculed 
by those who are naturally of coarse nerves, or are become 
so from wine-drinking, and are not susceptible of influence 
from so refined a stimulant, will always be the favorite bever- 
age of the intellectual; and, for my part, I would have joined 
Dr. Johnson in a bellum internecinum against Jonas Hanway, 
or any other impious person who should presume to disparage 
it. But here, to save myself the trouble of too much verbal 
description, I will introduce a painter, and give him direc- 
tions for the rest of the picture. Painters do not like white 
cottages, unless a good deal weather-stained; but, as the 
reader now understands that it is a winter night, his services 
will not be required except for the inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by twelve, and not 
more than seven and a half feet high. This, reader, is some- 
what ambitiously styled, in my family, the drawing-room; 
but being contrived ‘‘a double debt to pay,’’ it is also, and 
more justly, termed the library; for it happens that books 
are the only article of property in which I am richer than my 
neighbors. Of these I have about five thousand, collected 
gradually since my eighteenth year. Therefore, painter, put 
aS many as you can into this room. Make it populous with 
books, and, furthermore, paint me a good fire; and furniture 
plain and modest, befitting the unpretending cottage of a 
scholar. And near the fire paint me a tea-table; and (as it is 
clear that no creature can come to see one, such a stormy 
night) place only two cups and saucers on the tea-tray ; and, 
if you know how to paint such a thing symbolically, or other- 
wise, paint me an eternal teapot—eternal @ parte ante, and 
a parte post; for I usually drink tea from eight o’clock 
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at night to four in the morning. And, as it is very 
unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for one’s self, paint 
me a lovely young woman, sitting at the table. Paint her 
arms like Aurora’s, and her smiles like Hebe’s—but no, dear 
M., not even in jest let me insinuate that thy power to illumi- 
nate my cottage rests upon a tenure so perishable as mere 
personal beauty; or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies 
within the empire of any earthly pencil. Pass, then, my good 
painter, to something more within its power; and the next 
article brought forward should naturally be myself—a picture 
of the opium-eater, with his “‘little golden receptacle of the 
pernicious drug’’ lying beside him on the table. As to the 
opium, I have no objection to see a picture of that, though I 
would rather see the original; you may paint it, if you choose; 
but I apprise you that no ‘‘little’’ receptable would, even in 
1816, answer my purpose, who was at a distance from the 
““stately Pantheon,’’ and all druggists (mortal or otherwise). 
No: you may as well paint the real receptacle, which was not 
of gold, but of glass, and as much like a wine-decanter as 
possible. Into this you may put a quart of ruby-colored lauda- 
num; that, and a book of German metaphysics placed by its 
side, will sufficiently attest my being in the neighborhood; 
but as to myself, there I demur. I admit that, naturally, I 
ought to occupy the foreground of the picture; that, being 
the hero of the piece, or (if you choose) the criminal at the 
bar, my body should be had into court. This seems reason- 
able; but why should I confess, on this point, to a painter? 
or, why confess at all? If the public (into whose private ear 
I am confidentially whispering my confessions, and not into 
any painter’s) should chance to have framed some agreeable 
picture for itself of the opium-eater’s exterior—should have 
ascribed to him, romantically, an elegant person, or a hand- 
some face, why should I barbarously tear from it so pleasing 
a delusion—pleasing both to the public and to me? No: paint 
me, if at all, according to your own fancy ; and, as a painter’s 
fancy should teem with beautiful creations, I cannot fail, 
in that way, to be a gainer. And now, reader, we have run 
through all the ten categories of my condition, as it stood 
about 1816-17, up to the middle of which latter year I judge 
myself to have been a happy man; and the elements of that, 
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happiness I have endeavored to place before you, in the above 
sketch of the interior of a scholar’s library—in the cottage 
among the mountains, on a stormy winter evening. 

But now farewell, a long farewell, to happiness, winter 
or summer! farewell to smiles and laughter! farewell to peace 
of mind! farewell to hope and to tranquil dreams, and to the 
blessed consolations of sleep! For more than three years and 
a half I am summoned away from these; I am now arrived 
at an’ Iliad of woes; for I have now to record 


IV 


THE PAINS OF OPIUM 





as when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 
Shelley’s Revolt of Islam. 


Reaver, who have thus far accompanied me, I must request 
your attention to a brief explanatory note on three points: 

1. For several reasons, I have not been able to compose 
the notes for this part of my narrative into any regular and 
connected shape. I give the notes disjointed as I find them, 
or have now drawn them up from memory. Some of them 
point to their own date; some I have dated; and some are 
undated. Whenever it could answer my purpose to trans- 
plant them from the natural or chronological order, I have not 
scrupled to do so. Sometimes I speak in the present, some- 
times in the past, tense. Few of the notes, perhaps, were 
written exactly at the period of time to which they relate; 
but this can little affect their accuracy, as the impressions 
were such that they can never fade from my mind. Much has 
been omitted. I could not, without effort, constrain myself 
to the task of either recalling, or constructing into a regular 
narrative, the whole burden of horrors which lies upon my 
brain. This feeling, partly, I plead in excuse, and partly that 
T am now in London, and am a helpless sort of person who 
cannot even arrange his own papers without assistance; and 
I am separated from the hands which are wont to perform for 
me the offices of an amanuensis. 

2. You will think, perhaps, that I am too confidential 
and communicative of my own private history. It may be 
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so. But my way of writing is rather to think aloud, and fol- 
low my own humors, than much to consider who is listening 
to me; and, if I stop to consider what is proper to be said 
to this or that person, I shall soon come to doubt whether any 
part at all is proper. The fact is, I place myself at a dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty years ahead of this time, and sup- 
pose myself writing to those who will be interested about me 
hereafter; and wishing to have some record of a time, the 
entire history of which no one can know but myself, I do it 
as fully as I am able with the efforts I am now capable of 
making, because I know not whether I can ever find time to 
do it again. 

3. It will occur to you often to ask, Why did I not release 
myself from the horrors of opium by leaving it off, or dimin- 
ishing it? To this I must answer briefly ; it might be supposed 
that I yielded to the fascinations of opium too easily; it can- 
not be supposed that any man can be charmed by its terrors. 
The reader may be sure, therefore, that I made attempts in- 
numerable to reduce the quantity. I add, that those who 
witnessed the agonies of those attempts, and not myself, were 
the first to beg me to desist. But could not I have reduced 
it a drop a day, or, by adding water, have bisected or tri- 
sected a drop? A thousand drops bisected would thus have 
taken nearly six years to reduce; and that they would cer- 
tainly not have answered. But this is a common mistake of 
those who know nothing of opium experimentally; I appeal 
to those who do, whether it is not always found that down to 
a certain point it can be reduced with ease, and even pleasure, 
but that, after that point further reduction causes intense 
suffering. Yes, say many thoughtless persons, who know not 
what they are talking of, you will suffer a little low spirits 
and dejection, for a few days. I answer, no; there is nothing 
like low spirits; on the contrary, the mere animal spirits are 
uncommonly raised; the pulse is improved; the health is bet- 
ter. It is not there that the suffering lies. It has no re- 
semblance to the sufferings caused by renouncing wine. It is 
a state of unutterable irritation of stomach (which surely is 
not much like dejection), accompanied by intense perspira- 
tions, and feelings such as I shall not attempt to describe 
without more space at my command. 
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T shall now enter ‘‘in medias res,’’ and shall anticipate, 
from a time when my opium pains might be said to be at their 
acme, an account of their palsying effects on the intellectual 
faculties. 

My studies have now been long interrupted. I cannot read 
to myself with any pleasure, hardly with a moment’s endur- 
ance. Yet I read aloud sometimes for the pleasure of others; 
because reading is an accomplishment of mine, and, in the 
slan’ use of the word accomplishment as a superficial and orna- 
mental attainment, almost the only one I possess; and for- 
merly if I had any vanity at all connected with any endow- 
ment or attainment of mine, it was with this; for I had ob- 
served that no accomplishment was so rare. Players are the 
worst readers of all: reads vilely ; and Mrs. , who is 
so celebrated, can read nothing well but dramatic composi- 
tions; Milton she cannot read sufferably. People in general 
either read poetry without any passion at all, or else overstep 
the modesty of nature, and read not like scholars. Of late, 
if I have felt moved by anything in books, it has been by the 
grand lamentations of Samson Agonistes, or the great har- 
monies of the Satanic speeches in Paradise Regained, when 
read aloud by myself. A young lady sometimes comes and 
drinks tea with us; at her request and M.’s, I now and then 
read W- ’s poems to them. (W., by the by, is the only 
poet I ever met who could read his own verses; often, indeed, 
he reads admirably.) 

For nearly two years I believe that I read no book but one; 
and I owe it to the author, in discharge of a great debt of 
gratitude, to mention what that was. The sublimer and 
more passionate poets I still read, as I have said, by snatches, 
and occasionally. But my proper vocation, as I well knew, 
was the exercise of the analytic understanding. Now, for the 
most part, analytic studies are continuous, and not to be 
pursued by fits and starts, or fragmentary efforts. Mathe- 
matics, for instance, intellectual philosophy, etc., were all be- 
come insupportable to me; I shrunk from them with a sense 
of powerless and infantine feebleness that gave me an an- 
cuish the greater from remembering the time when I grappled 
with them to my own hourly delight, and for this further rea- 
son, because I had devoted the labor of my whole life, and 
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had dedicated my intellect, blossoms and fruits, to the slow 
and elaborate toil of constructing one single work, to which 
I had presumed to give the title of an unfinished work of 
Spinosa’s, namely, De Emendatione Humani Intellectis. 
This was now lying locked up as by frost, like any Spanish 
bridge or aqueduct, begun upon too great a scale for the re- 
sources of the architect; and, instead of surviving me as a 
monument of wishes at least, and aspirations, and a life of 
labor dedicated to the exaltation of human nature in that way 
in which God had best fitted me to promote so great an ob- 
ject, it was likely to stand a memorial to my children of hopes 
defeated, of baffled efforts, of materials uselessly accumulated, 
of foundations laid that were never to support a superstruc- 
ture, of the grief and the ruin of the architect. In this state 
of imbecility, I had, for amusement, turned my attention to 
political economy; my understanding, which formerly had 
been as active and restless as a hyena, could not, I suppose 
(so long as I lived at all), sink into utter lethargy ; and politi- 
cal economy offers this advantage to a person in my state, 
that though it is eminently an organic science (no part, that 
is to say, but what acts on the whole, as the whole again re- 
acts on each part), yet the several parts may be detached and 
contemplated singly. Great as was the prostration of my 
powers at this time, yet I could not forget my knowledge; and 
my understanding had been for too many years intimate 
with severe thinkers, with logic, and the great masters of 
knowledge, not to be aware of the utter feebleness of the main 
herd of modern economists. I had been led in 1811 to look 
into loads of books and pamphlets on many branches of econ- 
omy; and, at my desire, M. sometimes read to me chapters 
from more recent works, or parts of parliamentary debates. 
I saw that these were generally the very dregs and rinsings 
of the human intellect; and that any man of sound head, and 
practiced in wielding logic with scholastic adroitness, might 
take up the whole academy of modern economists, and throttle 
them between heaven and earth with his finger and thumb, 
or bray their fungous heads to powder with a lady’s fan. At 
length, in 1819, a friend in Edinburgh sent me down Mr. 
Ricardo’s book; and, recurring to my own prophetic anticipa- 
tion of the advent of some legislator for this science, I said, 
A. V. 12—11 
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before I had finished the first chapter, ‘‘Thou art the man!’’ 
Wonder and curiosity were emotions that had long been dead 
in me. Yet I wondered once more: I wondered at myself that 
I could once again be stimulated to the effort of reading; 
and much more I wondered at the book. Had this profound 
work been really written in England during the nineteenth 
century? Was it possible? I supposed thinking had been ex- 
tinct in England. Could it be that an Englishman, and he 
not in academic bowers, but oppressed by mercantile and sena- 
torial cares, had accomplished what all the universities of 
Europe, and a century of thought, had failed even to advance 
by one hair’s breadth? All other writers had been crushed 
and overlaid by the enormous weights of facts and documents; 
Mr. Ricardo had deduced, @ priori, from the understanding 
itself, laws which first gave a ray of light into the un- 
wieldy chaos of materials, and had constructed what had 
been but a collection of tentative discussions into a science 
of regular proportions, now first standing on an eternal 
basis. 

Thus did one simple work of a profound understanding 
avail to give me a pleasure and an activity which I had not 
known for years ;—it roused me even to write, or, at least, to 
dictate what M. wrote for me. It seemed to me that some 
important truths had escaped even ‘‘the inevitable eye’’ of 
Mr. Ricardo; and, as these were, for the most part, of ‘such 
a nature that I could express or illustrate them more briefly 
and elegantly by algebraic symbols than in the usual clumsy 
and loitering diction of economists, the whele would not have 
filled a pocketbook; and being so brief, with M. for my aman- 
uensis, even at this time, incapable as I was of all gen- 
eral exertion, I drew up my Prolegomena to all Future Sys- 
tems of Political Economy. I hope it will not be found red- 
olent of opium; though, indeed, to most people, the subject 
itself is a sufficient opiate. 

This exertion, however, was but a temporary flash, as the 
sequel showed ; for I designed to publish my work. Arrange- 
ments were made at a provincial press, about eighteen miles 
distant, for printing it. An additional compositor was re- 
tained for some days, on this account. The work was even 
twice advertised; and I was, in a manner, pledged to the 
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fulfillment of my intention. But I had a preface to write; 
and a dedication, which I wished to make a splendid one, to 
Mr. Ricardo. I found myself quite unable to accomplish all 
this. The arrangements were countermanded, the compositor 
dismissed, and my ‘‘prolegomena’’ rested peacefully by the 
side of its elder and more dignified brother. 

I have thus described and illustrated my intellectual torpor, 
in terms that apply, more or less, to every part of the four 
years during which I was under the Circean spells of opium. 
But for misery and suffering, I might, indeed, be said to have 
existed in a dormant state. I seldom could prevail on myself 
to write a letter; an answer of a few words, to any that I re- 
ceived, was the utmost that I could accomplish; and often that 
not until the letter had lain weeks, or even months, on my 
writing-table. Without the aid of M., all records of bills 
paid, or to be paid, must have perished; and my whole do- 
mestic economy, whatever became of Political Economy, must 
have gone into irretrievable confusion. I shall not afterward 
allude to this part of the case; it is one, however, which the 
opium-eater will find, in the end, as oppressive and tormenting 
as any other, from the sense of incapacity and feebleness, from 
the direct embarrassments incident to the neglect or procrasti- 
nation of each day’s appropriate duties, and from the remorse 
which must often exasperate the stings of these evils to a 
reflective and conscientious mind. The opium-eater loses none 
of his moral sensibilities or aspirations; he wishes and longs 
as earnestly as ever to realize what he believes possible, and 
feels to be exacted by duty; but his intellectual apprehension 
of what is possible infinitely outruns his power, not of execu- 
tion only, but even of power to attempt. He lies under the 
weight of incubus and nightmare; he lies in sight of all that 
he would fain perform, just as a man forcibly confined to his 
bed by the mortal languor of a relaxing disease, who is com- 
pelled to witness injury or outrage offered to some object of 
his tenderest love :—he curses the spells which chain him down 
from emotion; he would lay down his life if he might but get 
up and walk; but he is powerless as an infant, and cannot 
even attempt to rise. 

I now pass to what is the main subject of these latter con- 
fessions, to the history and journal of what took place in my 
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dreams; for these were the immediate and proximate cause of 
my acutest suffering. 

The first notice I had of any important change going on in 
this part of my physical economy, was from the re-awaking 
of a state of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted 
states of irritability. I know not whether my reader is aware 
that many children, perhaps most, have a power of painting, 
as it were, upon the darkness, all sorts of phantoms: in some 
that ‘power is simply a mechanic affection of the eye; others 
have a voluntary or semi-voluntary power to dismiss or sum- 
mon them; or, as a child once said to me, when I questioned 
him on this matter, ‘‘I can tell them to go, and they go; 
but sometimes they come when I don’t tell them to come.’’ 
Whereupon I told him that he had almost as unlimited a 
command over apparitions as a Roman centurion over his 
soldiers. In the middle of 1817, I think it was that this 
faculty became positively distressing to me: at night, when 
T lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mourn- 
ful pomp; friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings 
were as sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn from 
times before Cédipus or Priam, before Tyre, before Memphis. 
And, at the same time, a corresponding change took place 
in my dreams; a theater seemed suddenly opened and lighted 
up within my brain, which presented, nightly, spectacles of 
more than earthly splendor. And the four following facts 
may be mentioned, as noticeable at this time: 

I. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a sym- 
pathy seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming 
states of the brain in one point,—that whatsoever I happened 
to call up and to trace by a voluntary act upon the darkness 
was very apt to transfer itself to my dreams; so that I feared 
to exercise this faculty; for, as Midas turned all things to 
gold, that yet baffled his hopes and defrauded his human 
desires, so whatsoever things capable of being visually repre- 
sented I did but think of in the darkness, immediately shaped 
themselves into phantoms of the eye; and, by a process 
apparently no less inevitable, when thus once traced in faint 
and visionary colors, like writings in sympathetic ink, they 
were drawn out, by the fierce chemistry of my dreams, into 
insufferable splendor that fretted my heart. 
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II. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, were 
accompanied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, 
such as are wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed every 
night to descend—not metaphorically, but literally to descend 
—into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths, from 
which it seemed hopeless that I could ever re-ascend. Nor 
did I, by waking, feel that I had re-ascended. This I do not 
dwell upon; because the state of gloom which attended these 
gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, as 
of some suicidal despondency, cannot be approached by words. 

III. The sense of space, and in the end the sense of time, 
were both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, ete., 
were exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was amplified to an 
extent of unutterable infinity. This, however, did not dis- 
turb me so much as the vast expansion of time. I sometimes 
seemed to have lived for seventy or one hundred years in 
one night; nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a 
millennium, passed in that time, or, however, of a duration 
far beyond the limits of any human experience. 

IV. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes 
of later years, were often revived. I could not be said to 
recollect them; for if I had been told of them when waking, 
I should not have been able to acknowledge them as parts of 
my past experience. But placed as they were before me, in 
dreams like intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent 
circumstances and accompanying feelings, I recognized them 
instantaneously. I was once told by a near relative of mine, 
that having in her childhood fallen into a river, and being 
on the very verge of death but for the critical assistance 
which reached her, she saw in a moment her whole life, in its 
minutest incidents, arrayed before her simultaneously as in 
a mirror; and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. This, from some 
opium experiences of mine, I can believe; I have, indeed, seen 
the same thing asserted twice in modern books, and accom- 
panied by a remark which I am convinced is true, namely, 
that the dread book of account, which the Scriptures speak 
of, is, in fact, the mind itself of each individual. Of this, 
at least, I feel assured, that there is no such thing as forget- 
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ting possible to the mind; a thousand accidents may and will 
interpose a veil between our present consciousness and the 
secret inscriptions on the mind. Accidents of the same sort 
will also rend away this veil; but alike, whether veiled or 
unveiled, the inscription remains forever; just as the stars 
seem to withdraw before the common light of day, whereas, in 
fact, we all know that it is the light which is drawn over 
them as a veil; and that they are waiting to be revealed, when 
the obscuring daylight shall have withdrawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memorably distinguish- 
ing my dreams from those of health, I shall now cite a case 
illustrative of the first fact; and shall then cite any others 
that I remember, either in their chronological order, or any 
other that may give them more effect as pictures to the reader. 

I had been in youth, and even since, for occasional amuse- 
ment, a great reader of Livy, whom I confess that I prefer, 
both for style and matter, to any other of the Roman his- 
torians; and I had often felt as most solemn and appalling 
sounds, and most emphatically representative of the majesty 
of the Roman people, the two words so often occurring in 
Livy—Consul Romanus; especially when the consul is intro- 
duced in his military character. I mean to say that the words 
king, sultan, regent, ete., or any other titles of those who 
embody in their own persons the collective majesty of a-great 
people, had less power over my reverential feelings. I had, 
also, though no great reader of history, made myself minutely 
and critically familiar with one period of English history, 
namely, the period of the Parliamentary War, having been 
attracted by the moral grandeur of some who figured in that 
day, and by the many interesting memoirs which survive 
those unquiet times. Both these parts of my lighter reading, 
having furnished me often with matter of reflection, now 
furnished me with matter for my dreams. Often I used to 
see, after painting upon the blank darkness, a sort of re- 
hearsal while waking, a crowd of ladies, and perhaps a fes- 
tival and dances. And I heard it said, or I said to myself, 
““These are English ladies from the unhappy times of Charles 
I. These are the wives and daughters of those who met in 
peace, and sat at the same tables, and were allied by marriage 
or by blood; and yet, after a certain day in August, 1642, 
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_never smiled upon one another again, nor met but in the 
field of battle; and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at 
Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love by the cruel saber, and 
washed away in blood the memory of ancient friendship.”’ 
The ladies danced, and looked as lovely as the court of George 
IV. Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they had been in 
the grave for nearly two centuries. This pageant would sud- 
denly dissolve; and at a clapping of hands would be heard 
the heart-quaking sound of Consul Romanus; and immediately 
came ‘‘sweeping by,’’ in gorgeous paludaments, Paulus or 
Marius, girt around by a company of centurions, with the 
crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the alalag- 
mos of the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi’s ‘‘ An- 
tiquities of Rome,’’ Mr. Coleridge, who was standing by, de- 
scribed to me a set of plates by that artist, called his 
‘‘Dreams,’’ and which record the scenery of his own visions 
during the delirium of a fever. Some of them (I describe 
only from memory of Mr. Coleridge’s account) represented 
vast Gothic halls, on the fioor of which stood all sorts of en- 
gines and machinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, 
ete., expressive of enormous power put forth, and resistance 
overcome. Creeping along the sides of the walls, you per- 
ceived a staircase; and upon it, groping his way upward, was 
Piranesi himself. Follow the stairs a little farther, and you 
perceive it to come to a sudden, abrupt termination, without 
any balustrade, and allowing no step onward to him who had 
reached the extremity, except into the depths below. What- 
ever is to become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, at least, that 
his labors must in some way terminate here. But raise your 
eyes, and behold a second flight of stairs still higher; on 
which again Piranesi is perceived, by this time standing on 
the very brink of the abyss. Again elevate your eyes, and a 
still more aérial flight of stars is beheld; and again is poor 
Piranesi busy on his aspiring labors; and so on, until the 
unfinished stairs and Piranesi both are lost in the upper gloom 
of the hall. With the same power of endless growth and 
self-reproduction did my architecture proceed in dreams. 
In the early stage of my malady, the splendors of my dreams 
were indeed chiefly architectural; and I beheld such pomp of 
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cities and palaces as was never yet beheld by the waking 
eye, unless in the clouds. From a great modern poet I cite 
the part of a passage which describes, as an appearance actu- 
ally beheld in the clouds, what in many of its circumstances 
I saw frequently in sleep: 


The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

‘ A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendor—without end! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond, and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 


The sublime cireumstance—‘‘battlements that on their 
restless fronts bore stars’’—might have been copied from my 
architectural dreams, for it often occurred. We hear it re- 
ported of Dryden, and of Fuseli in modern times, that they 
thought proper to eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining 
splendid dreams; how much better, for such a purpose, to 
have eaten opium, which yet I do not remember that any 
poet is recorded to have done, except the dramatist Shadwell ; 
and in ancient days, Homer is, I think, rightly reputed to 
have known the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes, and silvery 
expanses of water: these haunted me so much, that I feared 
(though possibly it will appear ludicrous to a medical man) 
that some dropsical state or tendency of the brain might thus 
be making itself (to use a metaphysical word) objective, and 
the sentient organ project itself as its own object. For two 
months I suffered greatly in my head—a part of my bodily 
structure which had hitherto been so clear from all touch or 
taint of weakness (physically, I mean), that I used to say of 
it, as the last Lord Oxford said of his stomach, that it seemed 
likely to survive the rest of my person. Till now I had never 
felt a headache, even, or any the slightest pain, except rheu- 
matic pains caused by my own folly. However, I got over 
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this attack, though it must have been verging on something 
ve.'y dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character—from translucent 
lakes, shining like mirrors, they now became seas and oceans. 
And now came a tremendous change, which, unfolding itself 
slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised an abid- 
ing torment; and, in fact, it never left me until the winding 
up of my ease. Hitherto the human face had often mixed in 
my dreams, but not despotically, nor with any special power 
of tormenting. But now that which I have called the tyranny 
of the human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps some part 
of my London life might be answerable for this. Be that 
as it may, now it was that upon the rocking waters of the 
ocean the human face began to appear; the sea appeared 
paved with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens; faces 
imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upward by thousands, 
by myriads, by generations, by centuries; my agitation was 
infinite, my mind tossed, and surged with the ocean. 

May, 1818.—The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months. I have been every night, through his means, trans- 
ported into Asiatic scenes. I know not whether others share 
in my feelings on this point; but I have often thought that 
if I were compelled to forego England, and to live in China, 
and among Chinese manners and modes of life and scenery, 
I should go mad. The causes of my horror lie deep, and 
some of them must be common to others. Southern Asia, in 
general, is the seat of awful images and associations. As the 
cradle of the human race, it would alone have a dim and 
reverential feeling connected with it. But there are other 
reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and 
capricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes else- 
where, affect him in the way that he is affected by the ancient, 
monumental, cruel, and elaborate religions of Hindustan, ete. 
The mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, 
histories, modes of faith, etc., is so impressive, that to me 
the vast age of the race and name overpowers the sense of 
youth in the individual. A young Chinese seems to me an 
antediluvian man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not 
bred in any knowledge of such institutions, cannot but shud- 
der at the mystic sublimity of castes, that have flowed apart, 
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and refused to mix, through such immemorial tracts of time; 
nor can any man fail to be awed by the names of the Ganges, 
or the Euphrates. It contributes much to these feelings, that 
Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the 
part of the earth most swarming with human life—the great 
officina gentiwum. Man is a weed in those regions. The vast 
empires, also, into which the enormous population of Asia 
has always been cast, give a further sublimity to the feelings 
associated with all Oriental names or images. In China, over 
and above what it has in common with the rest of Southern 
Asia, I am terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, 
and the barrier of utter abhorrence, and want of sympathy, 
placed between us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I 
could sooner live with lunatics, or brute animals. All this, 
and much more than I can say, or have time to say, the reader 
must enter into before he can comprehend the unimaginable 
horror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and mytho- 
logical tortures, impressed upon me. Under the connecting 
feeling of tropical heat and vertical sunlights, I brought to- 
gether all creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, 
usages and appearances, that are found in all tropical regions, 
and assembled them together in China or Hindustan. From 
kindred feelings, I soon brought Egypt and all her gods under 
the same law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chat- 
tered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into 
pagodas, and was fixed, for centuries, at the summit, or in 
secret rooms: I was the idol; I was the priest; I was wor- 
shiped; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Brama 
through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me; Seeva 
laid wait for me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I 
had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and the crocodile 
trembled at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in stone 
coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at 
the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous 
kisses, by crocodiles; and laid, confounded with all unutterable 
slimy things, among reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my Oriental 
dreams, which always filled me with such amazement at the 
monstrous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, for a while, 
in sheer astonishment. Sooner or later came a reflux of 
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feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, and left me, not 
so much in terror, as in hatred and abomination of what I 
saw. Over every form, and threat, and punishment, and dim, 
sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and in- 
finity that drove me into an oppression as of madness. Into 
these dreams only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, 
that any circumstances of physical horror entered. All be- 
fore had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here the 
main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles, especially 
the last. The cursed crocodile became to me the object of 
more horror than almost all the rest. I was compelled to live 
with him; and (as was always the case, almost, in my dreams) 
for centuries. I escaped sometimes, and found myself in 
Chinese houses with cane tables, ete. All the feet of the 
tables, sofas, ete., soon became instinct with life: the abomi- 
nable head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out 
at me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions; and I stood 
loathing and fascinated. And so often did this hideous rep- 
tile haunt my dreams, that many times the very same dream 
was broken up in the very same way: I heard gentle voices 
speaking to me (I hear everything when I am sleeping), and 
instantly I awoke; it was broad noon, and my children were 
standing, hand in hand, at my bedside, come to show me their 
colored shoes, or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed 
for going out. I protest that so awful was the transition from 
the damned crocodile, and the other unutterable monsters 
and abortions of my dreams, to the sight of innocent human 
natures, and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden re- 
vulsion of mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed 
their faces. 
June, 1819.—I have had occasion to remark, at various 
periods of my life, that the death of those whom we love, and, 
indeed, the contemplation of death generally, is (cwteris part- 
bus) more affecting in summer than in any other season of 
the year. And the reasons are these three, I think: first, 
that the visible heavens in summer appear far higher, more 
distant, and (if such a solecism may be excused) more in- 
finite; the clouds by which chiefly the eye expounds the dis- 
tance of the blue pavilion stretched over our heads are in 
summer more voluminous, massed, and accumulated in far 
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grander and more towering piles: secondly, the light and the 
appearances of the declining and the setting sun are much 
more fitted to be types and characters of the infinite: and, 
thirdly (which is the main reason), the exuberant and riotous 
prodigality of life naturally forces the mind more powerfully 
upon the antagonist thought of death, and the wintry sterility 
of the grave. For it may be observed, generally, that wher- 
ever’two thoughts stand related to each other by a law of 
antagonism, and exist, as it were, by mutual repulsion, they 
are apt to suggest each other. On these accounts it is that 
I find it impossible to banish the thought of death when I 
am walking alone in the endless days of summer; and any 
particular death, if not more affecting, at least haunts my 
mind more obstinately and besiegingly in that season. Per- 
haps this cause, and a slight incident which I omit, might 
have been the immediate occasions of the following dream, to 
which, however, a predisposition must always have existed in 
my mind; but having been once roused, it never left me, and 
split into a thousand fantastic varieties, which often sud- 
denly reunited, and composed again the original dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May; that it 
was Haster Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. 
I was standing, as it seemed to me, at the door of my own 
cottage. Right before me lay the very scene which could 
really be commanded from that situation, but exalted, as was 
usual, and solemnized by the power of dreams. There were 
the same mountains, and the same lovely valley at their feet ; 
but the mountains were raised to more than Alpine height, 
and there was interspace far larger between them of meadows 
and forest lawns; the hedges were rich with white roses; 
and no living creature was to be seen, excepting that in the 
green church-yard there were cattle tranquilly reposing upon 
the verdant graves, and particularly round about the grave 
of a child whom If had tenderly loved, just as I had really 
beheld them, a little before sunrise, in the same summer, when 
that child died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, and I 
said aloud (as I thought) to myself, ‘‘It yet wants much 
of sunrise, and it is Easter Sunday; and that is the day on 
which they celebrate the first-fruits of resurrection. I will 

walk abroad; old griefs shall be forgotten to-day; for the 
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air is cool and still, and the hills are high, and stretch away 
to heaven; and the forest glades are as quiet as the church- 
yard; and with the dew I can wash the fever from my 
forehead, and then I shall be unhappy no longer.’’ And I 
turned, as if to open my garden gate; and immediately I 
saw upon the left a scene far different; but which yet the 
power of dreams had reconciled into harmony with the other. 
The scene was an Oriental one; and there also it was Easter 
Sunday, and very early in the morning. And at a vast dis- 
tance were visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the domes 
and cupolas of a great city—an image or faint abstraction, 
caught, perhaps, in childhood, from some picture of Jerusa- 
lem. And not a bow-shot from me, upon a stone, and shaded 
by Judean palms, there sat a woman; and I looked, and it 
was—Ann! She fixed her eyes upon me earnestly ; and I said 
to her, at length, ‘‘So, then, I have found you, at last.’’ I 
waited ; but she answered me not a word. Her face was the 
same as when I saw it last, and yet, again, how different! 
Seventeen years ago, when the lamp-light fell upon her face, 
as for the last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to me 
were not polluted!), her eyes were streaming with tears ;—her 
tears were now wiped away; she seemed mcre beautiful than 
she was at that time, but in all other points the same, and not 
older. Her looks were tranquil, but with unusual solemnity 
of expression, and I now gazed upon her with some awe; but 
suddenly her countenance grew dim, and, turning to the 
mountains, I perceived vapors rolling between us; in a 
moment, all had vanished; thick darkness came on; and in 
the twinkling of an eye I was far away from mountains, and 
by lamp-light in Oxford Street, walking again with Ann— 
just as we walked seventeen years before, when we were 
both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, from 
1820. 

The dream commenced with a music which now I often 
heard in dreams—a music of preparation and of awakening 
suspense; a music like the opening of the Coronation An- 
them, and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast march, 
of infinite cavaleades filing off, and the tread of innumerable 
armies. The morning was come of a mighty day—a day of 
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crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering 
some mysterious eclipse, and laboring in some dread extremity. 
Somewhere, I knew not where—somehow, I knew not how 
—by some beings, I knew not whom—a battle, a strife, an 
agony, was conducting,—was evolving like a great drama, or 
piece of music; with which my sympathy was the more in- 
supportable from my confusion as to its place, its cause, its 
nature, and its possible issue, I, as is usual in dreams (where, 
of necessity, we make ourselves central to every movement), 
had the power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I 
had the power, if I could raise myself, to will it; and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics 
was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. ‘‘Deeper 
than ever plummet sounded,’’ I lay inactive. Then, like a 
chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater interest was at 
stake; some mightier cause than ever yet the sword had 
pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden 
alarms; hurryings to and fro; trepidations of innumerable 
fugitives. I knew not whether from the good cause or the 
bad; darkness and lights; tempest and human faces; and 
at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, and but a mo- 
ment allowed—and clasped hands, and heart-breaking part- 
ings, and then—everlasting farewells! and, with a sigh, such 
as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered 
the abhorred name of death, the sound was reverberated— 
everlasting farewells! and again, and yet again reverberated 
—everlasting farewells! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud—‘‘I will sleep 
no more!’’ : 

But I am now called upon to wind up a narrative which 
has already extended to an unreasonable length. Within 
more spacious limits, the materials which I have used might 
have been better unfolded; and much which I have not used 
might have been added with effect. Perhaps, however, enough 
has been given. It now remains that I should say something 
of the way in which this conflict of horrors was finally brought 
to its crisis. The reader is already aware (from a passage 
near the beginning of the introduction to the first part) that 
the opium-eater has, in some way or other, ‘unwound, almost 
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to its final links, the accursed chain which bound him.’’ By 
what means? To have narrated this, according to the original 
intention, would have far exceeded the space which can now 
be allowed. It is fortunate, as such a cogent reason exists 
for abridging it, that I should, on a maturer view of the case, 
have been exceedingly unwilling to injure, by any such un- 
affecting details, the impression of the history itself, as an 
appeal to the prudence and the conscience of the yet uncon- 
firmed opium-eater, or even (though ‘a very inferior consid- 
eration) to injure its effect as a composition. The interest of 
the judicious reader will not attach itself chiefly to the sub- 
ject of the fascinating spells, but to the fascinating power. 
Not the opium-eater, but the opium, is the true hero of the 
tale, and the legitimate center on which the interest revolves. 
The object was to display the marvelous agency of opium, 
whether for pleasure or for pain; if that is done, the action 
of the piece has closed. 

However, as some people, in spite of all laws to the contrary, 
will persist in asking what became of the opium-eater, and 
in what state he now is, I answer for him thus: The reader 
is aware that opium had long ceased to found its empire on 
spells of pleasure; it was solely by the tortures connected 
with the attempt to abjure it, that it kept its hold. Yet, as 
other tortures, no less, it may be thought, attended the non- 
adjuration of such a tyrant, a choice only of evils was left; 
and that might as well have been adopted, which, however 
terrific in itself, held out a prospect of final restoration to 
happiness. This appears true; but good logic gave the author 
no strength to act upon it. However, a crisis arrived for the 
author’s life, and a crisis for other objects still dearer to him, 
and which will always be far dearer to him than his life, 
even now that it is again a happy one. I saw that I must die 
if I continued the opium: I determined, therefore, if that 
should be required, to die in throwing it off. How much I 
was at that time taking, I cannot say; for the opium which 
I used had been purchased for me by a friend, who after- 
ward refused to let me pay him; so that I could not ascer- 
tain even what quantity I had used within a year. I appre- 
hended, however, that I took it very irregularly, and that I 
varied from about fifty or sixty grains to one hundred and 
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fifty a day. My first task was to reduce it to forty, to thirty, 
and, as fast as I could, to twelve grains. 

I triumphed; but think not, reader, that therefore my suf- 
ferings were ended; nor think of me as of one sitting in a 
dejected state. Think of me as of one, even when four 
months had passed, still agitated, writhing, throbbing, palpi- 
tating, shattered ; and much, perhaps, in the situation of him 
who has been racked, as I collect the torments of that state 
from the affecting account of them left by the most innocent 
sufferer (of the time of James I.). Meantime, I derived no 
benefit from any medicine, except one prescribed to me by an 
Edinburgh surgeon of great eminence, namely, ammoniated 
tincture of valerian. Medical account, therefore, of my eman- 
cipation, I have not much to give; and even that little, as 
managed by a man so ignorant of medicine as myself, would 
probably tend only to mislead. At all events, it would be 
misplaced in this situation. The moral of the narrative is 
addressed to the opium-eater; and therefore, of necessity, 
limited in its application. If he is taught to fear and tremble, 
enough has been effected. But he may say, that the issue of 
my case is at least a proof that opium, after a seventeen years’ 
use, and an eight years’ abuse of its powers, may still be re- 
nounced ; and that he may chance to bring to the task greater 
energy than I did, or that, with a stronger constitution than 
mine, he may obtain the same results with less. This may 
be true; I would not presume to measure the efforts of other 
men by my own. I heartily wish him more energy; I wish 
him the same success. Nevertheless, I had motives external 
to myself which he may unfortunately want; and these sup- 
plied me with conscientious supports, which mere personal in- 
terests might fail to supply to a mind debilitated by opium. 

Jeremy Taylor conjectures that it may be as painful to be 
born as to die. I think it probable; and, during the whole 
period of diminishing the opium, I had the torments of a 
man passing out of one mode of existence into another. The 
issue was not death, but a sort of physical regeneration, and, 
I may add, that ever since, at intervals, I have had a restora- 
tion of more than youthful spirits, though under the pres- 
sure of difficulties which, in a less happy state of mind, I 
should have called misfortunes. 
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One memorial of my former condition still remains; my 
dreams are not yet perfectly calm; the dread swell and agi- 
tation of the storm have not wholly subsided ; the legions that 
encamped in them are drawing off, but not all departed; my 
sleep is tumultuous, and like the gates of Paradise to our 
first parents when looking back from afar, it is still (in the 
tremendous line of Milton)— 


With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 


A. V, 12—12 


THE END 











PETER CARTWRIGHT 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY AND ‘‘BACKWOODS PREACHER”’ 
1785-1872 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


When Peter Cartwright wrote his vivid and interesting autobiography 
in 1856 he was over seventy years old and was residing in peace at the 
little home he had built for himself at Pleasant Plains in Illinois. But 
the weight of seventy years could not long restrain his vigorous and 
fiery manhood from continuing his active service in life’s battle. He 
resumed his energetic labors as a Methodist preacher and continued 
them for yet another fifteen years. 

Cartwright was well known all over America even before he wrote his 
autobiography, and its breezy picture of the career of a Methodist 
‘‘revivalist’’ in the early days of the nation made him known almost 
as widely abroad as at home. He was accepted as the typical ‘‘back- 
woods preacher’’ of the American frontier age. Every word of his 
simple, straightforward, quaint and dashing narrative is worth the 
reader’s perusal in an unabridged edition. The present gives only his 
more intimate and personal recollections. Cartwright was never regu- 
larly ordained as a minister, but was made a ‘‘ presiding elder’’ of his 
church, and possessed great influence among all his coreligionists. He 
was also widely popular with the frontier folk of every creed and race 
in Kentucky and Illinois, was a member of the state legislature, and 
once ran against Abraham Lincoln for election to the United States 
Congress. Indeed, the two men were much alike in character, homely, 
humorous, self-educated frontiersmen of tremendous power. Cartwright 
was of an even earlier, harder generation than Lincoln; and his book 
is one of the chief monuments and treasures preserving the memory of 
those wild frontier days. ~ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BACKWOODS PREACHER 


For many years past, and especially during the last ten 

or twelve, I have been almost unceasingly importuned to write 

out a history of my life, as one among the oldest Methodist 
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traveling preachers west of the mountains. This would neces- 
sarily connect with it a history of the rise and progress of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the great valley of the 
Mississippi. And surely a work of this kind, written by a 
competent historiographer, who had kept himself posted, or 
had kept a journal of his life, and the many thrilling inci- 
dents connected with the history of the Church, or the life of 
a pioneer traveling preacher, could not fail to interest the 
Church and many of her friends, and would rescue from ob- 
livion many, very many incidents that are now lost, and gone 
forever beyond the reach of the historian’s pen. 

I have regretted through life that some of my cotempo- 
raries, who were much better qualified for the task than I 
am, did not write out such a work as is contemplated in this 
imperfect sketch. Had I seriously thought of sending such 
a work into the world, I should have tried hard to have been 
better prepared. But it must be remembered that many of 
us early traveling preachers, who entered the vast wilder- 
ness of the West at an early day, had little or no education ; 
no books, and no time to read or study them if we could have 
had them. We had no colleges, nor even a respectable com- 
mon school, within hundreds of miles of us. Old Dyke or 
Dilworth was our spelling book; and what little we did learn, 
as we grew up, and the means of education increased among 
us, we found, to our hearts’ content, that we had to unlearn, 
and this was the hardest work of all. 

And now that I am old and well stricken in years, it has 
been, and is, my abiding conviction that 1 cannot write a 
book that will be respectable, or one that will be worth read- 
ing; but I have reluctantly yielded to the many solicitations 
of my friends, and I am conscious that there must be many 
imperfections and inaccuracies in the work. I have no books 
to guide me; my memory is greatly at fault; ten thousand in- 
teresting facts have escaped my recollection ; names and places 
have passed from me which cannot be recalled ; and I fear that 
many scenes and incidents, as they now occur to my recol- 
lection, will be added to, or diminished from. 

Moreover, as I well understand that I have been considered 
constitutionally an eccentric minister, thousands of the thrill- 
ing incidents that have gained publicity, and have been 
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attributed to me, when they are not found in my book will 
create disappointment. But I trust their place will be sup- 
plied by a true version, and though some of them may not be 
as marvelous, may nevertheless be quite as interesting. I 
have many to record that have not seen the light, which will 
- be quite as thrilling as any that have been narrated, and their 
truthfulness will make them more so. 

Some of our beloved bishops, book agents, editors, and old 
men, preachers and private members, as well as a host of our 
young, strong men and ministers, who are now actively en- 
gaged in building up the Church, have urged me to undertake 
this sketch of my life, and I have not felt at liberty to decline, 
but send it out with all its imperfections, hoping that it may 
in some way, and to some extent, conduce to the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and do more than merely gratify an 
idle curiosity, or offend the fastidious taste of some of our 
present more highly favored and better educated ministers, 
who enjoy the many glorious advantages of books, a better 
education, and improved state of society, from which we as 
early pioneers were almost wholly excluded. 

Right here I wish to say, (I hope without the charge of 
egotism,) when I consider the insurmountable disadvantages 
and difficulties that the early pioneer Methodist preachers 
labored under in spreading the Gospel in these Western wilds 
in the great valley of the Mississippi, and contrast the dis- 
abilities which surrounded them on every hand, with the glor- 
ious human advantages that are enjoyed by their present suc- 
cessors, it is confoundingly miraculous to me that our modern 
preachers cannot preach better, and do more good than they 
do. Many nights, in early times, the itinerant had to camp 
out, without fire or food for man or beast. Our pocket Bible, 
Hymn Book, and Discipline constituted our library. It is true 
we could not, many of us, conjugate a verb or parse a sen- 
tence, and murdered the king’s English almost every lick. 
But there was a Divine unction attended the word preached, 
and thousands fell under the mighty power of God, and thus 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was planted firmly in this 
Western wilderness, and many glorious signs have followed, 
and will follow, to the end of time. 

I will here state, that, at an early period of my ministry, 
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I commenced keeping a journal, and kept it up for several 
years, till at length several of our early missionaries to the 
Natchez country returned, and many of them, I found, were 
keeping a journal of their lives and labors, and it seemed to 
me we were outdoing the thing, and under this conviction I 
threw my manuscript journals to the moles and bats. This act 
of my life I have deeply regretted, for if I had persisted in 
journalizing, I could now avail myself of many interesting 
facts, dates, names, and circumstances that would greatly aid 
me in my sketch. 


I 
PARENTAGE 


I was born September Ist, 1785, in Amherst County, on 
James River, in the State of Virginia. My parents were poor. 
My father was a soldier in the great struggle for liberty, in 
the Revolutionary war with Great Britain. He served over 
two years. My mother was an orphan. Shortly after the 
united colonies gained their independence, my parents moved 
to Kentucky, which was a new country. It was an almost 
unbroken wilderness from Virginia to Kentucky at that early 
day, and this wilderness was filled with thousands of hostile 
Indians, and many thousands of the emigrants to Kentucky 
lost their lives by these savages. There were no roads for 
carriages at that time, and although the emigrants moved by 
thousands, they had to move on pack horses. Many adven- 
turous young men went to this new country. The fall my 
father moved, there were a great many families who joined to- 
gether for mutual safety, and started for Kentucky. Besides 
the two hundred families thus united, there were one hundred 
young men, well armed, who agreed to guard these families 
through, and, as a compensation, they were to be supported 
for their services. After we struck the wilderness we rarely 
traveled a day but we passed some white persons, murdered 
and scalped by the Indians while going to or returning from 
Kentucky. We traveled on till Sunday, and, instead of rest- 
ing that day, the voice of the company was to move on. 

It was a dark, cloudy day, misty with rain. Many Indians 
were seen through the day skulking round by our guards. 
_ Late in the evening we came to what was called ‘‘Camp De- 
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feat,’’ where a number of emigrant families had been all mur- 
dered by the savages a short time before. Here the company 
called a halt to camp for the night. It was a solemn, gloomy 
time; every heart quaked with fear. 

Soon the captain of our young men’s company placed his 
men as sentinels all round the encampment. The stock and 
the women and children were placed in the center of the en- 
campment. Most of the men that were heads of families, were 
placed around outside of the women and children. Those who 
were not placed in this position, were ordered to take their 
stand outside still, in the edge of the brush. It was a dark, 
dismal night, and all expected an attack from the Indians. 

That night my father was placed as a sentinel, with a good 
rifle, in the edge of the brush. Shortly after he took his 
stand, and all was quiet in the camp, he thought he heard 
something moving toward him, and grunting like a swine. 
He knew there was no swine with the moving company, but 
it was so dark he could not see what it was. Presently he per- 
ceived a dark object in the distance, but nearer to him than 
at first, and believing it to be an Indian, aiming to spring 
upon him and murder him in the dark, he leveled his rifle, 
and aimed at the dark lump as well as he could, and fired. 
He soon found he had hit the object, for it flounced about at 
a terrible rate, and my father gathered himself up and ran 
into camp. 

When his gun fired, there was an awful screaming through- 
out the encampment by the women and children. My father 
was soon inquired of as to what was the matter. He told them 
the circumstances of the case, but some said he was scared 
and wanted an excuse to come in; but he affirmed that there 
was no mistake, that there was something, and he had shot it; 
and if they would get a light and go with him, if he did not 
show them something, then they might call him a coward for- 
ever. They got a light and went to the place, and there they 
found an Indian, with a rifle in one hand and a tomahawk 
in the other, dead. My father’s rifle-ball had struck the 
Indian nearly central in the head. 

There was but little sleeping in the camp that night. How- 
ever, the night passed away without any further alarms, and 
many glad hearts hailed the dawn of a new day. The next 
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morning, as soon as the company could pack up, they started 
on their journey. 

In a few days after this, we met a lone man, who said his 
name was Baker, with his mouth bleeding at a desperate rate, 
having been shot by an Indian. Several of his teeth and his 
jaw bone were broken by a ball from the Indian’s gun. His 
account of a battle with the Indians was substantially as fol- 
lows: 

There were seven young white men returning to Virginia 
from Kentucky, all well armed; one of them, a Frenchman, 
had a considerable sum of money with him. All seven were 
mounted on fine horses, and they were waylaid by seven In- 
dians. 

When the white men approached near the ambush, they 
were fired on by the Indians, and three shot down; the other 
four dismounted and shot down three of the Indians. At the 
second fire of the Indians, two more of the white men fell, 
and at the second fire of the white men, two more of the In- 
dians fell. Then there were two and two. At the third fire 
of the Indians, Baker’s only remaining companion fell, and 
he received the wound in the mouth. Thinking his chance a 
bad one, he wheeled and ran, loading his gun as he went. 
Finding a large, hollow tree, he crept into it, feet foremost, 
holding his rifle ready cocked, expecting them to look in, 
when he intended to fire. He heard the Indians cross. and 
recross the log twice, but they did not look in. 

At this perilous moment, he heard the large cowbell that 
was on one of the drove of cattle of our company, and shortly 
after he crawled out of the log, and made his way to us, the 
happiest man I think I ever saw. Our company of young men 
rushed to the battle-ground, and found the dead white men 
and Indians, and dug two separate graves, and buried them 
where they fell. They got all the horses and clothes of the 
white men slain, and the Frenchman’s money, for the surviv- 
ing Indians had not time to scalp or strip them. 

When we came within seven miles of the Crab Orchard, 
where there were a fort and the first white settlement, it was 
nearly night. We halted, and a vote was taken whether we 
should go on to the fort, or camp there for the night. Indians 
had been seen in our rear through the day. All wanted to go 
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through except seven families, who refused to go any fur- 
- ther that night. The main body went on, but they, the seven 
families, carelessly stripped off their clothes, laid down with- 
out any guards, and went to sleep. 

Some time in the night, about twenty-five Indians rushed 
on them, and every one, men, women, and children, were 
slain, except one man, who sprang from his bed and ran into 
the fort, barefooted and in his night clothes. He brought the 
melancholy news of the slaughter. 

The captain of the fort was an old, experienced ranger and 
Indian warrior. These murderous bands of savages lived 
north of the Ohio River, and would cross over into Kentucky, 
kill and steal, and then recross the Ohio into their own coun- 
try. The old captain knew the country well, and the places of 
their crossing the river. Early next morning he called for 
volunteers, mounted men, and said he could get ahead of 
them. A goodly company turned out, and, sure enough, they 
got ahead of the Indians, and formed an ambush for them. 
Soon they saw the Indians coming, and, at a given signal, the 
whites fired on them. At the first shot all were killed but 
three; these were pursued, two of them killed, and but one 
made his escape to tell the sad news. All the plunder of the 
murdered families was retaken. 

Thus you see what perilous times the first settlers had to 
reach that new and beautiful country of “‘canes and turkeys.’ 

Kentucky was claimed by no particular tribe of Indians, but 
was regarded as a common hunting-ground by the various 
tribes, east, west, north, and south. It abounded in various 
valuable game, such as buffalo, elk, bear, deer, turkeys, and 
many other smaller game, and hence the Indians struggled 
hard to keep the white people from taking possession of it. 
Many hard and bloody battles were fought, and thousands 
killed on both sides; and rightly was it named the ‘‘land of 
blood.’’ But finally the Indians were overpowered and driven 
off, and the white man obtained a peaceable and quiet pos- 
session. 

It was chiefly settled by Virginians, as noble and brave a 
race of men and women as ever drew the breath of life. But 
Kentucky was far in the interior and very distant from the 
Atlantic shores; and though a part of the great Mississippi. 
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Valley, the mouth of the Mississippi and thousands of miles 
up this ‘‘father of waters’’ belonged to foreign, and, in some 
sense, hostile nations, that were not very friendly to the new 
republic. 

The Kentuckians labored under many, very many, disad- 
vantages and privations; and had it not been for the fertility 
of the soil and the abundance of wild meat; they must have 
suffered beyond endurance. But the country soon filled up, 
and éntered into the enjoyment of improved and civilized life. 


I 
EARLY LIFE 


Arter my father reached Kentucky he rented a farm for 
two years in Lincoln County, on what was called the ‘‘Hang- 
ing fork of Dicks River,’’ near Lancaster, the county seat. 

My mother, being a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, sought and obtained an acquaintance with two 
Methodist traveling preachers, namely, John Page and Ben- 
jamin Northcut, men of precious memory—men that are to 
be numbered as early pioneers in the West, who labored 
hard and suffered much to build up the infant Methodist 
Church in the wilderness; and those two men are to be num- 
bered among the oldest Methodist preachers on this continent 
that are now living. (Northcut has since died.) 

In the fall of 1793 my father determined to move to what 
was then called the Green River country, in the southern part 
of the State of Kentucky. He did so, and settled in Logan 
County, nine miles south of Russellville, the county seat, 
and within one mile of the state line of Tennessee. 

Shortly after our removal from Lincoln to Logan County 
my father’s family was visited by Jacob Lurton, a traveling 
preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Though my 
father was not a professor of religion, yet he was not an op- 
poser of it, and when Jacob Lurton asked the liberty of preach- 
ing in his cabin, he readily assented. 

I was then in my ninth year, and was sent out to invite 
the neighbors to come and hear preaching. Accordingly they 
crowded out, and filled the cabin to overflowing. Jacob Lur- 
ton was a real son of thunder. He preached with tremendous 
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power, and the congregation were almost all melted to tears; 
some cried aloud for mercy, and my mother shouted aloud 
for joy. 

Jacob Lurton traveled several years, married, and located 
in Kentucky, from whence he removed to Illinois, and settled 
near Alton, where he died many years ago. His end was 
peaceful and happy. 

Shortly after Jacob Lurton preached at my father’s cabin, 
he or his successor organized a small class, about four miles 
from my father’s, where my mother attached herself again 
to the Church. I think there were thirteen members, one 
local preacher, one exhorter, and a class-leader. Here my 
mother regularly walked every Sabbath to class-meeting, for 
a number of years, and seldom missed this means of grace. 
This little society ebbed and flowed for years, until about 
1799, when a mighty revival of religion broke out, and scores 
joined the society. We built a little church, and called it 
Ebenezer. This was in what was then called Cumberland 
Cireuit, and Kentucky District, in the Western Conference, 
the seventh conference in the United States. 

Logan County, when my father moved to it, was called 
‘Rogues’ Harbor.’’ Here many refugees, from almost ail 
parts of the Union, fled to escape justice or punishment; for 
although there was law, yet it could not be executed, and it 
was a desperate state of society. Murderers, horse thieves, 
highway robbers, and counterfeiters fled here until they com- 
bined and actually formed a majority. The honest and civil 
part of the citizens would prosecute these wretched banditti, 
but they would swear each other clear; and they really put 
all law at defiance, and carried on such desperate violence 
and outrage that the honest part of the citizens seemed to be 
driven to the necessity of uniting and combining together, 
and taking the law into their own hands, under the name of 
Regulators. This was a very desperate state of things. 

Shortly after the Regulators had formed themselves into 
a society, and established their code of by-laws, on a court 
day at Russellville, the two bands met in town. Soon a 
quarrel commenced, and a general battle ensued between the 
rogues and Regulators, and they fought with guns, pistols, 
dirks, knives, and clubs. Some were actually killed, many 
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wounded, the rogues proved victors, kept the ground, and 
drove the Regulators out of town. The Regulators-rallied 
again, hunted, killed, and lynched many of the rogues, until 
several of them fled, and left for parts unknown. Many 
lives were lost on both sides, to the great scandal of civilized 
people. This is but a partial view of frontier life. 

When my father settled in Logan County, there was not a 
newspaper printed south of Green River, no mill short of 
forty miles, and no schools worth the name. Sunday was a 
day set apart for hunting, fishing, horse-racing, card-playing, 
balls, dances, and all kinds of jollity and mirth. We killed 
our meat out of the woods, wild; and beat our meal and hom- 
iny with a pestle and mortar. We stretched a deer skin over 
a hoop, burned holes in it with the prongs of a fork, sifted 
our meal, baked our bread, eat it, and it was first-rate eating 
too. We raised, or gathered out of the woods, our own tea. 
We had sage, bohea, cross-vine, spice, sassafras teas, in abun- 
dance. As for coffee, I am not sure that I ever smelled it for 
ten years. We made our sugar out of the water of the maple- 
tree, and our molasses too. These were great luxuries in 
those days. 

We raised our own cotton and flax. We water-rotted our 
flax, broke it by hand, scutched it; picked the seed out of the 
cotton with our fingers; our mothers and sisters carded, spun, 
and wove it into cloth, and they cut and made our garments 
and bed-clothes, &e. And when we got on a new suit thus 
manufactured, and sallied out into company, we thought 
ourselves ‘‘so big as anybody.’ 

There were two large caves on my father’s farm, and an- 
other about half a mile off, where was a great quantity of 
material for making saltpeter. We soon learned the art of 
making it, and our class-leader was a great powder-maker. 

Let it be remembered, these were days when we had no 
stores of dry goods or groceries; but the United States had 
a military post. at Fort Messick, on the north bank of the 
Ohio River and south end of the State of Illinois. Here the 
government kept stores of these things. After we had made 
a great quantity of saltpeter, and had manufactured it into 
powder, really number one, strange to say, it came into the 
mind of our class-leader to go to Fort Messick on a trading 
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expedition. Then the question arose, what sort of a vessel 
should be made ready for the voyage. This difficulty was 
soon solved; for he cut down a large poplar-tree, and dug 
out a large and neat canoe, and launched it into Red River, 
to go out into Cumberland River, and at the mouth of said 
river to ascend the Ohio River to the fort. 

Then proclamation was made to the neighborhood to come 
in with their money or marketing, but powder was the staple 
of the trading voyage. They were also notified to bring in 
their bills, duly signed, stating the articles they wanted. 
Some sent for a quarter of a pound of coffee, some one yard 
of ribbon, some a butcher-knife, some for a tin cup, &e., &e. 
I really wish I had the bill; I would give it as a literary 
curiosity of early days. 

Our leader went and returned, safe and sound, made a 
good exchange, to the satisfaction of nearly all concerned ; 
and for weeks it was a great time of rejoicing, that we, even 
in Kentucky, had found out the glorious advantages of navi- 
gation. 

I was naturally a wild, wicked boy, and delighted in horse- 
racing, card-playing, and dancing. My father restrained me 
but little, though my mother often talked to me, wept over me, 
and prayed for me, and often drew tears from my eyes; and 
though I often wept under preaching, and resolved to do 
better and seek religion, yet I broke my -vows, went into 
young company, rode races, played cards, and danced. 

At length my father gave me a young race-horse, which 
well-nigh proved my everlasting ruin; and he bought me a 
pack of cards, and I was a very successful young gambler; 
and though I was not initiated into the tricks of regular 
gamblers, yet I was very successful in winning money. This 
practice was very fascinating, and became a special besetting 
gin to me, so that, for a boy, I was very much captivated by it. 
My mother remonstrated almost daily with me, and I had to 
keep my cards hid from her; for if she could have found 
them, she would have burned them, or destroyed them in 
some way. O, the sad delusions of gambling! How fascinat- 
ing, and how hard to reclaim a practiced gambler! Nothing 
put the power of Divine grace saved me from this wretched 


sin. 
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' My father sent me to school, boarding me at Dr. Beverly 
Allen’s; but my teacher was not well-qualified to teach cor- 
rectly, and I made but small progress. I, however, learned 
to read, write, and cipher a little, but very imperfectly. Dr. 
Allen, with whom I boarded, had, in an early day, been a 
traveling preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
was sent South to Georgia, as a very gentlemanly and popu- 
lar preacher, and did much good. He married in that country 
a fine, pious woman, a member of the Church; but he, like 
David, in an evil hour, fell into sin, violated the laws of 
the country, and a writ was issued for his apprehension. He 
warned the sheriff not to enter his room, and assured him if 
he did he would kill him. The sheriff rushed upon him, and 
Allen shot him dead. He fled from that country to escape 
justice, and settled in Logan County, then called ‘‘Rogues’ 
Harbor.’’? His family followed him, and here he practiced 
medicine. To ease a troubled conscience he drank in the 
doctrine of Universalism ; but he lived and died a great friend 
to the Methodist Church. 

Tt fell to my lot, after I had been a preacher several years, 
to visit the doctor on his dying bed. I talked to, and prayed 
with him. Just before he died I asked him if he was willing 
to die and meet his final Judge with his Universalist senti- 
ments. He frankly said he was not. He said he could make 
the mercy of God cover every case in his mind but his own, 
but he thought there was no mercy for him; and in this 
state of mind he left the world, bidding his family and 
friends an eternal farewell, warning them not to come td 
that place of torment to which he felt himself eternally 
doomed. 


Til 
CANE RIDGE CAMP-MEETING 


Time rolled on, population increased fast around us, the 
country improved, horse-thieves and murderers were driven 
away, and civilization advanced considerably. Ministers of 
different denominations came in, and preached through the 
country; but the Methodist preachers were the pioneer mes- 
sengers of salvation in these ends of the earth. Even in 
Rogues’ Harbor there was a Baptist Church, a few miles 
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west of my father’s, and a Presbyterian congregation a few 
miles north, and the Methodist Ebenezer, a few miles south. 

There were two Baptist ministers, one an old man of strong 
mind and good, very good, natural abilities, having been 
brought up a rigid Calvinist, and having been taught to 
preach the doctrine of particular election and reprobation. 
At length his good sense revolted at the horrid idea, and, 
having no correct books on theology, he plunged into the op- 
posite extreme, namely, universal redemption. He lived in 
a very wicked settlement. He appointed a day to publish 
his recantation of his old Calvinism, and his views on 
universal and unconditional salvation to all mankind. The 
whole country, for many miles around, crowded to hear the 
joyful news. When he had finished his discourse, the vilest 
of the vile multitude raised the shout, expressing great joy 
that there was no hell or eternal punishment. 

I will here state a circumstance that occurred to the old 
gentleman and myself. He was a great smoker, and as he 
passed my father’s one day, to marry a couple, he came to 
the fence and called to me, and said, ‘‘Peter, if you will 
bring me a coal of fire to light my pipe, I will tell you how 
to get out of hell, if you ever get there.”’ Although I was 
very wicked, the expression exceedingly shocked me, and 
neither the devil nor any of his preachers have ever been able, 
from that day to this, seriously to tempt me to believe the 
blasphemous doctrine. 

The other Baptist minister soon took to open drunkenness, 
and with him his salvation by water expired; but if ever 
there was a jubilee in hell, it was then and there held, over 
these apostate and fallen ministers B. A. and Dr. Allen. 

Somewhere between 1800 and 1801, in the upper part of 
Kentucky, at a memorable place called ‘‘Cane Ridge,’’ there 
was appointed a sacramental meeting by some of the Pres- 
byterian ministers, at which meeting, seemingly unexpected 
by ministers or people, the mighty power of God was dis- 
played in a very extraordinary manner; many were moved to 
tears, and bitter and loud crying for mercy. The meeting 
was protracted for weeks. Ministers of almost all denomina- 
tions flocked in from far and near. The meeting was kept 
up by night and day. Thousands heard of the mighty work, 
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and came on foot, on horseback, in carriages and wagons. It 
was supposed that there were in attendance at times during 
the meeting from twelve to twenty-five thousand people. Hun- 
dreds fell prostrate under the mighty power of God, as men 
slain in battle. Stands were erected in the woods from 
which preachers of different Churches proclaimed repentance 
toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and it was 
supposed, by eye and ear witnesses, that between one and 
two thousand souls were happily and powerfully converted 
to God during the meeting. It was not unusual for one, two, 
three, and four to seven preachers to be addressing the lis- 
tening thousands at the same time from the different stands 
erected for the purpose. The heavenly fire spread in almost 
every direction. It was said, by truthful witnesses, that at 
times more than one thousand persons broke out into loud 
shouting all at once, and that the shouts could be heard 
for miles around. 

From this camp-meeting, for so it ought to be called, the 
news spread through all the Churches, and through all the 
land, and it excited great wonder and surprise; but it kindled 
a religious flame that spread all over Kentucky and through 
many other states. And I may here be permitted to say, 
that this was the first camp-meeting ever held in the United 
States, and here our camp-meetings took their rise. 

As Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist ministers all 
united in the blessed work at this meeting, when they re- 
turned home to their different congregations, and carried 
the news of this mighty work, the revival spread rapidly 
throughout the land; but many of the ministers and members 
of the synod of Kentucky thought it all disorder, and tried 
to stop the work. They called their preachers who were en- 
gaged in the revival to account, and censured and silenced 
them. These ministers then rose up and unitedly renounced 
the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian Church, organized a 
Church of their own, and dubbed it with the name of Chris- 
tian, Here was the origin of what was called the New Lights. 
They renounced the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
all Church discipline, and professed to take the New Testa- 
ment for their Church discipline. They established no stan- 
dard of doctrine; every one was to take the New Testament, 
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read it, and abide his own construction of it. Marshall, 
M’Namar, Dunlevy, Stone, Huston, and others, were the 
chief leaders in this trash trap. Soon a diversity of opinion 
sprang up, and they got into a Babel confusion. Some 
preached Arian, some Socinian, and some Universalist doc- 
trines; so that in a few years you could not tell what was 
harped or what was danced. They adopted the mode of im- 
mersion, the water-god of all exclusive errorists; and directly 
there was a mighty controversy, about the way to heaven, 
whether it was by water or by dry land. 


IV 
CONVERSION 


In 1801, when I was in my sixteenth year, my father, my 
eldest half brother, and myself, attended a wedding about 
five miles from home, where there was a great deal of drink- 
ing and dancing, which was very common at marriages in 
those days. I drank little or nothing; my delight was in 
dancing. After a late hour in the night, we mounted our 
horses and started for home. I was riding my race-horse. 

A few minutes after we had put up the horses, and were 
sitting by the fire, I began to reflect on the manner in which 
I had spent the day and evening. I felt guilty and con- 
demned. I rose and walked the floor. My mother was in bed. 
It seemed to me, all of a sudden, my blood rushed to my head, 
my heart palpitated, in a few minutes I turned blind; an 
awful impression rested on my mind that death had come and 
I was unprepared to die. I fell on my knees and began to ask 
God to have mercy on me. 

My mother sprang from her bed, and was soon on her knees 
by my side, praying for me, and exhorting me to look to Christ 
for mercy, and then and there I promised the Lord that if he 
would spare me, I would seek and serve him; and I never 
fully broke that promise. My mother prayed for me a long 
time. At length we lay down, but there was little sleep for 
me. Next morning I rose, feeling wretched beyond expres- 
sion. I tried to read in the Testament, and retired many 
times to secret prayer through the day, but found no relief. 
I gave up my race-horse to my father, and requested him to 

A. V. 12—13 
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sell him. I went and brought my pack of cards, and gave 
them to mother, who threw them into the fire, and they were 
consumed, I fasted, watched, and prayed, and engaged in 
regular reading of the Testament. I was so distressed and 
miserable, that I was incapable of any regular business. 

My father was greatly distressed on my account, think- 
ing I must die, and he would lose his only son. He bade me 
retire altogether from business, and take care of myself. 

Soon it was noised abroad that I was distracted, and many 
of my associates in wickedness came to see me, to try and 
divert my mind from those gloomy thoughts of my wretched- 
ness; but all in vain. I exhorted them to desist from the 
course of wickedness which we had been guilty of together. 
The class-leader and local preacher were sent for. They tried 
to point me to the bleeding Lamb, they prayed for me most 
fervently. Still I found no comfort, and although I had 
never believed in the doctrine of unconditional election and 
reprobation, I was sorely tempted to believe I was a reprobate, 
and doomed, and lost eternally, without any chance of salva- 
tion. 

At length one day I retired to the horse-lot, and was walk- 
ing and wringing my hands in great anguish, trying to pray, 
on the borders of utter despair. It appeared to me that I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, ‘‘Peter, look at me.’’ A 
feeling of relief flashed over me as quick as an electric shock. 
It gave me hopeful feelings, and some encouragement to seek 
mercy, but still my load of guilt remained. I repaired to 
the house, and told my mother what had happened to me in 
the horse-lot. Instantly she seemed to understand it, and told 
me the Lord had done this to encourage me to hope for mercy, 
and exhorted me to take encouragement, and seek on, and 
God would bless me with the pardon of my sins at another 
time. 

Some days after this, I retired to a cave on my father’s 
farm to pray in secret. My soul was in an agony; I wept, 
I prayed, and said, ‘‘Now, Lord, if there is mercy for me, let 
me find it,’’ and it really seemed to me that I could almost 
lay hold of the Savior, and realize a reconciled God. All of 
a sudden, such a fear of the devil fell upon me that it really 
appeared to me that he was surely personally there, to seize 
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and drag me down to hell, soul and body, and such a horror 
fell on me that I sprang to my feet and ran to my mother at 
the house. My mother told me this was a device of Satan to 
prevent me from finding the blessing then. Three months 
rolled away, and still I did not find the blessing of the pardon 
of my sins. 

This year, 1801, the Western Conference existed, and I 
think there was but one presiding elder’s district in it, ealled 
the Kentucky District. William M’Kendree (afterward bish- 
op) was appointed to the Kentucky District. Cumberland 
Cireuit, which, perhaps, was six hundred miles round, and 
lying partly in Kentucky and partly in Tennessee, was one of 
the circuits of this district. John Page and Thomas Wilker- 
son were appointed to this circuit. 

In the spring of this year, Mr. M’Grady, a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, who had a congregation and meeting- 
house, as we then called them, about three miles north of my 
father’s house, appointed a sacramental meeting in this con- 
gregation, and invited the Methodist preachers to attend with 
them, and especially John Page, who was a powerful Gospel 
minister, and was very popular among the Presbyterians. Ac- 
cordingly he came, and preached with great power and success. 

To this meeting I repaired, a guilty, wretched sinner. On 
the Saturday evening of said meeting, I went, with weeping 
multitudes, and bowed before the stand, and earnestly prayed 
for mercy. In the midst of a solemn struggle of soul, an im- 
pression was made on my mind, as though a voice said to me, 
‘‘Thy sins are all forgiven thee.’? Divine light flashed all 
around me, unspeakable joy sprung up in my soul. I rose to 
my feet, opened my eyes, and it really seemed as if I was in 
heaven; the trees, the leaves on them, and everything seemed. 
and I really thought were, praising God. My mother raised 
the shout, my Christian friends crowded around me and 
joined me in praising God ; and though I have been since then, 
in many instances, unfaithful, yet I have never, for one mo- 
ment, doubted that the Lord did, then and there, forgive my 
sins and give me religion. 

Our meeting lasted without intermission all night, and it 
was believed by those who had a very good right to know, 
that over eighty souls were converted to God during its con- 
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tinuance. I went on my way rejoicing for many days. This 
meeting was in the month of May. In June our preacher, 
John Page, attended at our little church, Ebenezer, and there 
in June, 1801, I joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
I have never for one moment regretted. I have never for a 
moment been tempted to leave the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and if they were to turn me out, I would knock at 
the door till taken in again. 


V 
THE GREAT REVIVAL 


From 1801 for years a blessed revival of religion spread 
through almost the entire inhabited parts of the West, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the Carolinas, and many other parts, 
especially through the Cumberland country, which was so 
called from the Cumberland River, which headed and mouthed 
in Kentucky, but in its great bend circled south through Ten- 
nessee, near Nashville. The Presbyterians and Methodists in 
a great measure united in this work, met together, prayed 
together, and preached together. 

In this revival originated our camp-meetings, and in both 
these denominations they were held every year, and, indeed, 
have been ever since, more or less. They would erect their 
camps with logs or frame them, and cover them with clap- 
boards or shingles. They would also erect a shed, sufficiently 
large to protect five thousand people from wind and rain, and 
cover it with boards or shingles; build a large stand, seat the 
shed, and here they would collect together from forty to fifty 
miles around, sometimes further than that. Ten, twenty, and 
sometimes thirty ministers, of different denominations, would 
come together and preach night and day, four or five days 
together; and, indeed, I have known these camp-meet- 
ings to last three or four weeks, and great good resulted from 
them. I have seen more than a hundred sinners fall like dead 
men under one powerful sermon, and I have seen and heard 
more than five hundred Christians all shouting aloud the high 
praises of God at once; and I will venture to assert that many 
happy thousands were awakened and converted to God at 
these camp-meetings. Some sinners mocked, some of the old 
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dry professors opposed, some of the old starched Presbyterian 
preachers preached against these exercises, but still the work 
went on and spread almost in every direction, gathering ad- 
ditional force, until our country seemed all coming home to 
God. 

In this great revival the Methodists kept moderately bal- 
anced; for we had excellent preachers to steer the ship or 
guide the flock. But some of our members ran wild, and in- 
dulged in some extravagancies that were hard to control. 

The Presbyterian preachers and members, not being ac- 
customed to much noise or shouting, when they yielded to it 
went into great extremes and downright wildness, to the 
great injury of the cause of God. Their old preachers 
licensed a great many young men to preach, contrary to 
their Confession of Faith. That Confession of Faith required 
their ministers to believe in unconditional election and repro- 
bation, and the unconditional and final perseverance of the 
saints. But in this revival they, almost to a man, gave up 
these points of high Calvinism, and preached a free salva- 
tion to all mankind. 

In this revival, usually termed in the West the Cumberland 
revival, many joined the different Churches, especially the 
Methodist and Cumberland Presbyterians. The Baptists also 
came in for a share of the converts, but not to any great ex- 
tent. Infidelity quailed before the mighty power of God, 
which was displayed among the people. Universalism was al- 
most driven from the land. The Predestinarians of almost all 
sorts put forth a mighty effort to stop the work of God. 

Just in the midst of our controversies on the subject of the 
powerful exercises among the people under preaching, a new 
exercise broke out among us, called the jerks, which was 
overwhelming in its effects upon the bodies and minds of the 
people. No matter whether they were saints or sinners, they 
would be taken under a warm song or sermon, and seized with 
a convulsive jerking all over, which they could not by any 
possibility avoid, and the more they resisted the more they 
jerked. If they would not strive against it and pray in good 
earnest, the jerking would usually abate. I have seen more 
than five hundred persons jerking at one time in my large 
congregations. Most usually persons taken with the jerks, 
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to obtain relief, as they said, would rise up and dance. Some 
would run, but could not get away. Some would resist; on 
such the jerks were generally very severe. 

To see those proud young gentlemen and young ladies, 
dressed in their silks, jewelry, and prunella, from top to toe, 
take the jerks, would often excite my risibilities. The first 
jerk or so, you would see their fine bonnets, caps, and combs 
fly ; and so sudden would be the jerking of the head that their 
long loose hair would crack almost as loud as a wagoner’s 
whip. 

At one of my appointments in 1804 there was a very large 
congregation turned out to hear the Kentucky boy, as they 
called me. Among the rest there were two very finely-dressed, 
fashionable young ladies, attended by two brothers with 
loaded horse-whips. Although the house was large, it was 
crowded. The two young ladies, coming in late, took their 
seats near where I stood, and their two brothers stood in the 
door. I was a little unwell, and I had a phial of peppermint 
in my pocket. Before I commenced preaching I took out my 
phial and swallowed a little of the peppermint. While I was 
preaching, the congregation was melted into tears. The two 
young gentlemen moved off to the yard fence, and both the 
young ladies took the jerks, and they were greatly mortified 
about it. There was a great stir in the congregation. Some 
wept, some shouted, and before our meeting closed several 
were converted. 

As I dismissed the assembly a man stepped up to me, and 
warned me to be on my guard, for he had heard the two 
brothers swear they would horsewhip me when meeting was 
out, for giving their sisters the jerks. ‘‘Well,’”’ said I, ‘‘I’ll 
see to that.’’ 

I went out and said to the young men that I understood 
they intended to horsewhip me for giving their sisters the 
jerks. One replied that he did. I undertook to expostulate 
with him on the absurdity of the charge against me, but he 
swore I need not deny it; for he had seen me take out a phial, 
in which I carried some truck that gave his sisters the jerks. 
As quick as thought it came into my mind how I would get 
clear of my whipping, and, jerking out the peppermint phial, 

said I, ‘‘Yes; if I gave your sisters the jerks I’ll give them to 
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you.’’ In a moment I saw he was seared. I moved towards 


him, he backed, I advanced, and he wheeled and ran, warning 
me not to come near him, or he would kill me. It raised the 
laugh on him, and I escaped my whipping. I had the pleas- 
ure, before the year was out, of seeing all four soundly con- 
verted to God, and I took them into the Church. 

While I am on this subject I will relate a very serious cir- 
cumstance which I knew to take place with a man who had the 
jerks at a camp-meeting, on what was called the Ridge, in 
William Magee’s congregation. There was a great work of 
religion in the encampment. The jerks were very prevalent. 
There was a company of drunken rowdies who came to inter- 
rupt the meeting. These rowdies were headed by a very large 
drinking man. They came with their bottles of whisky in 
their pockets. This large man cursed the jerks, and all re- 
ligion. Shortly afterward he took the jerks, and he started 
to run, but he jerked so powerfully he could not get away. 
He halted among some saplings, and, although he was vio- 
lently agitated, he took out his bottle of whisky, and swore 
he would drink the damned jerks to death; but he jerked at 
such a rate he could not get the bottle to his mouth, though 
he tried hard. At length he fetched a sudden jerk, and the 
bottle struck a sapling and was broken to pieces, and spilled 
his whisky on the ground. There was a great crowd gathered 
round him, and when he lost his whisky he became very much 
enraged, and cursed and swore very profanely, his jerks still 
increasing. At length he fetched a very violent jerk, snapped 
his neck, fell, and soon expired, with his mouth full of curs- 
ing and bitterness. 

I always looked upon the jerks as a judgment sent from 
God, first, to bring sinners to repentance; and, secondly, to 
show professors that God could work with or without means, 
and that he could work over and above means, and do what- 
soever seemeth him good, to the glory of his grace and the 
salvation of the world. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, with weak-minded, ig- 
norant, and superstitious persons, there was a great deal of 
sympathetic feeling with many that claimed to be under the 
influence of this jerking exercise; and yet, with many, it was 
perfectly involuntary. It was, on all occasions, my practice 
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to recommend fervent prayer as a remedy, and it almost uni- 
versally proved an effectual antidote. 

There were many other strange and wild exercises into 
which the subjects of this revival fell; such, for instance, as 
what was called the running, jumping, barking exercise. The 
Methodist preachers generally preached against this extrava- 
gant wildness. I did it uniformly in my little ministrations, 
and sometimes gave great offense; but I feared no conse- 
quences when I felt my awful responsibilities to God. From 
these wild exercises, another great evil arose from the heated 
and wild imaginations of some. They professed to fall into 
trances and see visions; they would fall at meetings and some- 
times at home, and lay apparently powerless and motionless 
for days, sometimes for a week at a time, without food or 
drink; and when they came to, they professed to have seen 
heaven and hell, to have seen God, angels, the devil and the 
damned; they would prophesy, and, under the pretense of 
Divine inspiration, predict the time of the end of the world, 
and the ushering in of the great millennium. 


VI 
EXHORTING AND FIRST PREACHING 


I WILL now resume my personal narrative. I went on enjoy- 
ing great comfort and peace. I attended several camp-meet- 
ings among the Methodists and Presbyterians. At all of them 
there were many souls converted to God. 

At a quarterly meeting held in the spring of this year, 
1802, Jesse Walker, our preacher in charge, came to me and 
handed me a small slip of paper, with these words written 
on it: 


‘‘Peter Cartwright is hereby permitted to exercise his gifts 
as an exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal Church, so long as 
his practice is agreeable to the Gospel. Signed in behalf of 
the society at Ebenezer. JESSE WALKER, A. P. 

‘May, 1802.’’ 


I was very much surprised. I had not been talked to by 
the preacher, nor had I formally attempted to exhort. It is 
_ true, in class and other meetings, when my soul was filled with 
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the love of God, I would mount a bench and exhort with all 
the power I had; and it is also true that my mind had been 
deeply exercised about exhorting and preaching too. I told 
Brother Walker I did not want license to exhort; that if I 
did not feel happy I could not exhort, but if my soul got 
happy I felt that I had license enough. He urged me to keep 
the license, alleging that it was the more orderly way, and I 
yielded to his advice. 

To show how matters were done up in those early days of 
Methodism, I will here state that this permit to exhort was all 
the license I ever received from the Church to preach until I 
received my parchment of ordination. 

The fall of this year my father moved from Logan County 
down toward the mouth of the Cumberland River, into what 
was called Lewiston County. This was a new country, and at 
least eighty miles from any circuit. There was no regular 
circuit, and no organized classes; but there were a good many 
scattering members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
through that region of country. I applied to Brother Page, 
our presiding elder, for a letter for myself, my mother, and 
one sister, which he gave us. On examination I found that 
mine contained a ‘‘Benjamin’s mess.’’ It not only stated 
my membership and authority to exhort, but it gave me au- 
thority to travel through all that destitute region, hold meet- 
ings, organize classes, and, in a word, to form a circuit, and 
meet him the next fall at the fourth quarterly meeting of the 
Red River Circuit, with a plan of a new circuit, number of 
members, names of preachers, if any, exhorters, class-leaders, 
&e., &e., &e. Iam sorry I did not preserve the document; for 
surely, all things considered, it would be a curiosity to edu- 
cated and refined Methodists at this day. 

I felt bad on the reception of this paper, and told Brother 
Page I did not want to take it, for I saw through the solemn 
responsibilities it rolled upon me. T told him just to give me 
a simple letter of membership; that, although I did think at 
times that it was my duty to preach, I had little education, 
and that it was my intention to go to school the next year. 
He then told me that this was the very best school or college 
that I could find between heaven and earth, but advised me, 
when my father got settled down there, if I could find a good 
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moral school with a good teacher, to go to it through the win- 
ter; then, in the spring and summer, form the circuit and do 
the best I could. 

Shortly after my father settled himself I inquired for a 
good teacher and school, and found that there was one a few 
miles off, taught by a well-educated teacher, a Seceder min- 
ister, who had finished his education in Lexington, Ky., under 
a Mr. Rankin. I went and entered as a scholar, and boarded 
with a fine old Methodist man, close by. This school was 
called Brown’s Academy. He taught all the branches of a 
common English education, also the dead languages. I now 
thought Providence had opened my way to obtain a good edu- 
cation, which I had so long desired, and of which I had been 
deprived without remedy. I entered the school, and was 
making very rapid progress. 

The brother with whom I boarded, being a zealous man 
of God, insisted that we should hold meetings on Sundays 
and in the evenings. To this I consented. We held prayer- 
meetings on evenings, and Sundays I attempted to exhort 
the large congregations that attended. We soon collected a 
small class from the scattered Methodists around, had a few 
conversions, and I began to think that God had wonderfully 
opened my way before me. But soon a storm of persecution 
arose. My teacher was a very bigoted Seceder, and I believe 
he hated the Methodists more than he hated the devil. I 
know he hated them worse than the bottle, for he would get 
drunk at times. 

There was a large class of young men in school about my 
age, and they were very wicked and profane. I saw my 
perilous condition, and put myself under strong restraints, so 
that I should give no one any just offense. My teacher would 
try to draw me into debate, but this I avoided. The young 
men set themselves to play tricks and start false reports on 
me, by way of diversion calling me the Methodist preacher. 
Teacher and all would do this. I told Mr. Brown and all the 
rest that I was no preacher, but that I wished I was a good 
one. At length two of these young students fixed a plan to 
duck me in the creek that ran hard by. There was a very 
beautiful grassy plat of ground right on the bank of the 

creek, in a retired spot. The bank was about seven feet per- 
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pendicular, and there was a deep hole of water right opposite, 
in which the water was ten feet deep. They decoyed me to 
this place under the pretense that they wanted me to pray for 
them, pretending to be in great distress on account of their 
sins. I was suspicious, but thought if they were sincere it 
would be wrong to refuse them. So, putting myself on my 
guard as best I could, I went with them, not knowing their 
plan. When we came to the bank of the creek they both seized 
me, intending to throw me over the perpendicular bank into 
the deep water. As quick as thought I jerked loose from 
one, and gave the other a sudden flirt over the bank into the 
stream. The other and I clinched, and, being nearly equal 
in strength, a hard tussle ensued. In the scuffle we fell to 
the ground, and I rolled over toward the precipice, holding 
him fast, until at length into the deep hole we both went, 
and then had to swim out. 

Although this to me was an unpleasant affair, yet there 
was no shouting over me; for if I had got wet, I had ducked 
both of them. I bore all these things for some time patiently, 
but, my difficulties increasing, I complained to Mr. Brown, 
the teacher. He would do nothing to bring things right. I 
then left the school, deeply regretting that I was thereby de- 
prived of the privilege of finishing my education. I then pre- 
pared myself, and started out to form a kind of cireuit, and 
gather up scattered members and organize classes. IT had 
much opposition in some places, but in others was kindly 
received. We had some very powerful displays of Divine 
grace, a goodly number obtained religion, and I received about 
seventy into society, appointed leaders, met classes, sung, 
prayed, and exhorted, and, under the circumstances, did the 
best I knew how. 

In the fall of this year, 1803, I met Brothers Page and 
Walker, reported my success, and the plan of the circuit. 
It was called Livingston Circuit, and Jesse Walker was ap- 
pointed to it, and traveled it in 1804 and 1805. The increase 
of members this year was over nine thousand throughout 
the connection. In the Western Conference the increase was 
fifteen hundred. The number of traveling preachers was about 
thirty-five. There were four presiding-elder districts in the 
Western Conference: Holston, Cumberland, Kentucky, and 
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Ohio. Brother Page located, and Lewis Garrett succeeded 
him on the Cumberland District. The Red River Circuit, in 
this district, was a very large one. It had but one preacher 
appointed to it, namely, Ralph Lotspeich. 

Brother Garrett, the new elder, called on me at my father’s, 
and urged me to go on this circuit with Brother Lotspeich. 
My father was unwilling, but my mother urged me to go, 
and finally prevailed. This was in October, 1803, when I 
was a little over eighteen years of age. I had a hard strug- 
gle to give my consent, and although I thought it my duty 
to preach, yet I thought I could do this and not throw myself 
into the ranks as a circuit preacher, when I was liable to be 
sent from Greenbrier to Natchez; no members hardly to sup- 
port a preacher, the discipline only allowing a single man 
eighty dollars, and in nine cases out of ten he could not get 
half of that amount. These were times that tried men’s souls 
and bodies too. 

At last I literally gave up the world, and started, bidding 
farewell to father and mother, brothers and sisters, and met 
Brother Lotspeich at an appointment in Logan County. He 
told me I must preach that night. This I had never done; 
mine was an exhorter’s dispensation. I tried to beg off, but 
he urged me to make the effort. I went out and prayed 
fervently for aid from heaven. All at once it seemed to 
me as if I could never preach at all, but I struggled in prayer. 
At length I asked God, if he had called me to preach, to give 
me aid that night, and give me one soul, that is, convert one 
soul under my preaching, as evidence that I was called to 
this work. 

I went into the house, took my stand, gave out a hymn, 
sang, and prayed. I then rose, gave them for a text Isaiah 
xxvi, 4: ‘‘Trust ye in the Lord forever: for in the Lord Je- 
hovah is everlasting strength.’’ The Lord gave light, liberty, 
and power; the congregation was melted into tears. There 
was present a professed infidel. The word reached his heart 
by the Eternal Spirit. He was powerfully convicted, and, as 
I believe, soundly converted to God that night, and joined the 
Church, and afterward became a useful member of the same. 

I traveled on this circuit one quarter, took twenty-five into 
the Church, and at the end of three months received six dol- 
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lars. The health of Brother Crutchfield, who was on the 
Waynesville Circuit, having failed, he retired from labor, and 
Brother Garret placed me on that circuit in his place, and put 
on the circuit with me Thomas Lasley, a fine young man, the 
son of an old preacher who lived in Green County. 

Our circuit was very large, reaching from the north of 
Green River to the Cumberland River, and south of said 
river into the State of Tennessee. Here was a vast field to 
work in; our rides were long, our appointments few and far 
between. There were a great many Baptists in the bounds 
of the circuit, and among them were over thirty preachers, 
some of whom were said to be very talented. In the four 
weeks that it took us to go round the circuit, we had but two 
days’ rest, and often we preached every day and every night, 
and although in my nineteenth year, I was nearly beardless, 
and cut two of my back jaw teeth this year. Hence they called 
me the boy preacher, and a great many flocked out to hear 
the boy. A revival broke out in many neighborhoods, and 
scores of souls were converted to God and joined the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; but there was also considerable per- 
secution. 

We had a preaching place in what, at that early day, was 
called Stockton Valley. There were several members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church scattered around in the neigh- 
borhood, but no organized class. The Baptists, some years 
before, had a society here, and had built a log meeting-house. 

At the close of my labors on Waynesville Cireuit, I was 
recommended to the Annual Conference by the quarterly 
meeting as a proper person to be received into the traveling 
connection. There were eighteen preachers recommended and 
received at this Conference, and, perhaps, of this number, I 
am the only surviving one left. One by one, these early 
pioneers in the traveling ranks have fallen victims to death ; 
most of them, as far as I am informed, witnessed a good 
confession, and have gone to heaven to swell the triumphant 
shouts of the redeemed, and meet their spiritual children in 
a better country than the ‘‘far West.’’ There was one of 
this number that made shipwreck, and proved the truth of 
God’s word, which says, ‘‘One sinner destroyeth much good ;”’ 
and perhaps of all the men that then composed the Western 
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Conference when we joined, there are but two now living, 
namely, William Burke and Jacob Young. Since writing the 
above, William Burke has gone to his everlasting home. 


VII 
PRIMITIVE METHODISM 


‘AT this conference, in October, 1804, I was sent as the junior 
preacher to Salt River and Shelbyville Circuits, which were 
joined together, Benjamin Lakin in charge, and William 
M’Kendree presiding elder. 

The circuit was in the Kentucky District. It was a large 
six weeks’ circuit, and extended from the rolling fork of 
Green River south, to the Ohio River north, and even crossed 
the Ohio into what was then called Clark’s or the Illinois 
Grant, now in the eastern portion of Indiana State. We had 
a little Book Concern then in its infancy, struggling hard 
for existence. We had no Missionary Society; no Sunday- 
schoo! Society; no Church papers; no Bible or Tract Socie- 
ties; no colleges, seminaries, academies, or universities; all 
the efforts to get up colleges under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in these United States and Ter- 
ritories, were signal failures. We had no pewed churches, 
no choirs, no organs; in a word, we had no instrumental music 
in our churches anywhere. The Methodists in that early day 
dressed plain; attending their meetings faithfully, especially 
preaching, prayer and class meetings; they wore no jewelry, 
no ruffles; they would frequently walk three or four miles to 
class-meetings and home again, on Sundays; they would go 
thirty or forty miles to their quarterly meetings, and think 
it a glorious privilege to meet their presiding elder, and the 
rest of the preachers. They could, nearly every soul of them, 
sing our hymns and spiritual songs. They religiously kept the 
Sabbath day: many of them abstained from dram-drinking, 
not because the temperance reformation was ever heard of in 
that day, but because it was interdicted in the General Rules 
of our Discipline. The Methodists of that day stood up and 
faced their preacher when they sung; they kneeled down in the 
public congregation as well as elsewhere, when the preacher 
said, “Let us pray.’’ There was no standing among the mem- 
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bers in time of prayer, especially the abominable practice of 
sitting down during that exercise was unknown among early 
Methodists. Parents did not allow their children to go to 
balls or plays; they did not send them to dancing-schools ; 
they generally fasted once a week, and almost universally on 
the Friday before each quarterly meeting. If the Methodists 
had dressed in the same ‘‘superfluity of naughtiness’’ then 
as they do now, there were very few even out of the Church 
that would have had any confidence in their religion. But O, 
how have things changed for the worse in this educational 
age of the world! I do declare there was little or no necessity 
for preachers to say anything against fashionable and super- 
fluous dressing in those primitive times of early Methodism ; 
the very wicked themselves knew it was wrong, and spoke out 
against it in the members of the Church. The moment we 
saw members begin to trim in dress after the fashionable 
world, we all knew they would not hold out. Permit me here 
to give a few cases in confirmation of some things I have 
said. 

This year, in my circuit, there lived a very wealthy, fash- 
ionable family. The good lady governess of this family at- 
tended a two days’ meeting I held in the neighborhood. On 
Saturday, under preaching, the Lord reached her proud heart, 
and although, perhaps, she was the finest dressed. lady in the 
congregation, when I invited mourners, she was the first that 
came and fell on her knees, praying aloud for, mercy. It 
pleased God, before our meeting closed, to bless her with a 
sense of pardoning mercy, and she rose and shouted aloud 
for joy; she also joined the Church. When we closed the 
meeting, 1 gave out our love-feast for next morning at eight 
o’clock; not a word was said about dress. She went home, 
intending to come to love-feast next morning, but it occurred 
to her that all her superfluities ought to be laid aside now, 
and that she, as a Christian, for example ’g sake, ought to go 
in plain attire; but, alas! for her, she had not a plain dress 
in the world. Said she to herself, What shall I do? She 
immediately hunted up the plainest and most easily altered 
dress she had. To work at it she went; trimmed it and fixed 
it tolerably plain. To love-feast she came ; and when she rose 
to speak, she told all about her trouble to get plainly attired 
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to appear in love-feast as she thought she ought to. Take 
another case: 

I traveled in the State of Ohio in 1806, and at a largely 
attended camp-meeting near New Lancaster, there was a 
great work of God going on; many were pleading for mercy; 
many were getting religion; and the wicked looked solemn 
and awful. The pulpit in the woods was a large stand; it 
would hold a dozen people, and I would not let the lookers- 
on crowd into it, but kept it clear that at any time I might 
oceupy it, for the purpose of giving directions to the congre- 
gation. 

There were two young ladies, sisters, lately from Baltimore, 
or somewhere down east. They had been provided for on the 
ground in the tent of a very religious sister of theirs. They 
were very fashionably dressed; I think they must have had, 
in rings, earrings, bracelets, gold chains, lockets, ete., at least 
one or two hundred dollars’ worth of jewelry about their 
persons. The altar was crowded to overflowing with mourn- 
ers; and these young ladies were very solemn. They met me 
at the stand, and asked permission to sit down inside it. I 
told them that if they would promise me to pray to God for 
religion, they might take a seat there. They were too deeply 
affected to be idle lookers-on; and when I got them seated 
in the stand, I called them, and urged them to pray; and I 
called others to my aid. They became deeply engaged; and 
about midnight they were both powerfully converted. They 
rose to their feet, and gave some very triumphant shouts; 
and then very deliberately took off their gold chains, ear- 
rings, lockets, ete., and handed them to me, saying, ‘‘We 
have no more use for these idols. If religion is the glorious, 
good thing you have represented it to be, it throws these idols 
into eternal shade.’’ 

Take still another case in point. In 1810, when I was trav- 
eling in West Tennessee, at a camp-meeting I was holding 
there was a great revival in progress. At that time, it was 
customary for gentlemen of fashion to wear ruffled shirts. 
There was a wealthy gentleman thus attired at our meeting, 
and he was brought under strong conviction. I led him to 
the altar with the mourners; and he was much engaged. But 
it seemed there was something he would not give up. I was 
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praying by his side, and talking to him, when all on a sud- 
den he stood erect on his knees, and with his hands he delib- 
erately opened his shirt bosom, took hold of his ruffles, tore 
them off, and threw them down in the straw; and in less than 
two minutes God blessed his soul, and he sprang to his feet, 
loudly praising God. 

T state these cases to show that unless the heart is desper- 
ately hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, there is a 
solemn conviction on all minds that fashionable frivolities 
are all contrary to the humble spirit of our Savior; but idol- 
atry is dreadfully deceptive, and we must remember that 
no idolater hath any inheritance in the kingdom of God. 
Let the Methodists take care. 

We had at this early day no course of study prescribed, 
as at present; but William M’Kendree, afterward bishop, but 
then my presiding elder, directed me to a proper course of 
reading and study. He selected books for me, both literary 
and theological; and every quarterly visit he made, he exam- 
ined into my progress, and corrected my errors, if I had fallen 
into any. He delighted to instruct me in English grammar. 

Brother Lakin had charge of the circuit. My business was 
to preach, meet the classes, visit the society and the sick, and 
then to my books and study; and I say that I am more in- 
debted to Bishop M’Kendree for my little attainments in liter- 
ature and divinity, than to any other man on earth. And I 
believe that if presiding elders would do their duty by young 
men in this way, it would be more advantageous than all the 
colleges and Biblical institutes in the land; for they then 
could learn and practice every day. 


vill 
SCIOTO CIRCUIT 


My appointment, during 1805-6, was on the Scioto Circuit, 
Ohio State and District. 

Our last quarterly-meeting was a camp-mecting. We had 
a great many tents, and a large turn-out for a new country, 
and, perhaps, there never was a greater collection of rabble 
and rowdies. They came drunk, and armed with dirks, clubs, 
knives, and horse-whips, and swore they would break up the 
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meeting. After interrupting us very much on Saturday night, 
they collected early on Sunday morning, determined on a 
general riot. At eight o’clock I was appointed to preach. 
About the time I was half through my discourse, two very 
fine-dressed young men marched into the congregation with 
loaded whips, and hats on, and rose up and stood in the 
midst of the ladies, and began to laugh and ‘talk. They were 
near the stand, and I requested them to desist and get off the 
seats; but they cursed me, and told me to mind my own busi- 
ness, and said they would not get down. I stopped trying 
to preach, and called for a magistrate. There were two at 
hand, but I saw they were both afraid. I ordered them to take 
these men into custody, but they said they could not do it. 
I told them, as I left the stand, to command me to take them, 
and I would do it at the risk of my life. I advanced toward 
them. They ordered me to stand off, but I advanced. One 
of them made a pass at my head with his whip, but I closed in 
with him, and jerked him off the seat. A regular scuffle en- 
sued. 

The congregation by this time were all in commotion. I 
heard the magistrates give general orders, commanding all 
friends of order to aid in suppressing the riot. In the scuffle 
I threw my prisoner down, and held him fast; he tried his 
best to get loose; I told him to be quiet, or I would pound his 
chest well. The mob rose, and rushed to the rescue of the two , 
prisoners, for they had taken the other young man also. An 
old and drunken magistrate came up to me, and ordered me to 
let my prisoner go. I told him I should not. He swore if I 
did not, he would knock me down. I told him to crack away. 
Then one of my friends, at my request, took hold of my pris- 
oner, and the drunken justice made a pass at me; but I par- 
ried the stroke, and seized him by the collar and the hair of 
the head, and fetching him a sudden jerk forward, brought 
him to the ground, and jumped on him. I told him to be 
quiet, or I would pound him well. The mob then rushed to 
the scene; they knocked down seven magistrates, and several 
preachers and others. 

I gave up my drunken prisoner to another, and threw 
myself in front of the friends of order. Just at this moment 
,the ringleader of the mob and I met; he made three passes 
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at me, intending to knock me down. The last time he struck 
at me, by the force of his own effort he threw the side of his 
face toward me. It seemed at that moment I had not power 
to resist temptation, and I struck a sudden blow in the burr 
of the ear and dropped him to the earth. Just at that mo- 
ment the friends of order rushed by hundreds on the mob, 
knocking them down in every direction. In a few minutes, 
the place became too strait for the mob, and they wheeled, 
and fled in every direction; but we secured about thirty pris- 
oners, marched them off to a vacant tent, and put them under 
guard till Monday morning, when they were tried, and every 
man was fined to the utmost limits of the law. The aggregate 
amount of fines and costs was near three hundred dollars. 
They fined my old drunken magistrate twenty dollars, and 
returned him to court, and he was cashiered of his office. 

On Sunday, when we had vanquished the mob, the whole 
encampment was filled with mourning; and although there 
was no attempt to resume preaching till evening, yet, such 
was our confused state, that there was not then a single 
preacher on the ground willing to preach, from the presiding 
elder, John Sale, down. Seeing we.had fallen on evil times, 
my spirit was stirred within me. I said to the elder, ‘‘I feel 
a clear conscience, for under the necessity of the cireum- 
stances we have done right, and now I ask to let me preach.”’ 

‘‘Do,’’ said the elder, ‘‘for there is no other man on the 
ground can do it.”’ 

The encampment was lighted up, the trumpet blown, I 
rose in the stand, and required every soul to leave the tents 
and come into the congregation. There was a general rush to 
the stand. I requested the brethren, if ever they prayed in 
all their lives, to pray now. My voice was strong and clear, 
and my preaching was more of an exhortation and encourage- 
ment than anything else. My text was, ‘‘The gates of hell 
shall not prevail.’’ In about thirty minutes the power of 
God fell on the congregation in such a manner as is seldom 
seen; the people fell in every direction, right and left, front 
and rear. It was supposed that not less than three hundred 
fell like dead men in mighty battle; and there was no need 
of calling mourners, for they were strewed all over the camp- 
eround; loud wailings went up to heaven from sinners for 
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mercy, and a general shout from Christians, so that the noise 
was heard afar off. Our meeting lasted all night, and Mon- 
day and Monday night; and when we closed on Tuesday, there 
were two hundred who professed religion, and about that 
number joined the Church. 

Brother Axley and myself pulled together like true yoke- 
fellows. We were both raised in the backwoods, and well 
understood frontier life. Brother Axley was truly a child of 
nature; a great deal of sternness and firmness about him as 
well as oddity. He knew nothing about polished life. I will 
here relate a little circumstance that took place with him and 
myself at Governor Tiffin’s, in Chillicothe. 

This year, Brother Axley, while I was on the Scioto Cir- 
cuit, came over to see me, and he preached for me in Chilli- 
cothe. The governor and his amiable wife were much de- 
lighted with Brother Axley. The governor’s house was the 
preacher’s home, and we went there. The governor was easily 
excited, and he had not entire command of his risibilities. 
Sister Tiffin had great command of herself. She could control 
the muscles of her face, and look stern when she pleased. 
They had no children; but they had a very nice little lap-dog. 
We were called from the parlor to supper, and among other 
eatables, they had fried chicken, and tea and coffee. Sister 
Tiffin asked Brother Axley if he would have some of the 
chicken. He said, yes, he was very fond of it. She helped 
him to some; it was a leg unjointed. Brother Axley never 
offered to cut the flesh off it, but took it in his fingers, and 
ate it in that way; and when he had got the flesh from the 
bone, he turned round and whistled for the little lap-dog, 
and threw the bone down on the carpet. I saw the governor 
was excited to laughter, but he suppressed it. I cast an eye 
at Sister Tiffin; she frowned, and shook her head at me, as 
much as to say, ‘“‘Do not laugh.’’ This passed off tolerably 
well. 

It was the custom in those days to eat a while before the 
tea and coffee were dished out. Said Sister Tiffin to Brother 
Axley, ‘“Will you have a cup of tea or coffee?’’ He asked 
her if she had any milk. She answered ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
sister,’’ said he, ‘‘give me some milk, for they have nearly 
scalded my stomach with tea and coffee, and I don’t like it.’ 
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I really thought the governor would burst out into loud laugh- 
ter, but he suppressed it; and I thought I must leave the table 
to laugh; but casting my eye again at Sister Tiffin, she 
frowned, and shook her head at me, which helped me very 
much. 

When we went up to bed, said I: ‘‘Brother Axley, you 
surely are the most uncultivated creature I ever saw. Will 
you never learn any manners?’’ 

Said he, ‘‘What have I done?”’ 

“‘Done!’’ said I, ‘‘you gnawed the meat off of your chicken, 
holding it in your fingers; then whistled up the dog, and threw 
your bone down on the carpet; and more than this, you talked 
right at the governor’s table, and in the presence of Sister 
Tiffin, about scalding your stomach with tea and coffee.’? He 
burst into tears, and said, ‘‘Why did you not tell me better? 
I didn’t know any better.”’ 

Next morning when we awoke, he looked up and saw the 
plastering of the room all round. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘when 
I go home I will tell my people that I slept in the governor’s 
house, and it was a stone house too, and plastered at thats” 

Having been raised almost in a cane brake, and never 
been accustomed to see anything but log-cabins, it was a 
ereat thing for him to behold a good house and sleep in a 
plastered room. But I tell you, my readers, he was a great 
and good minister of Jesus Christ. He often said, a preacher 
that was good and true, had a trinity of devils to fight, 
namely : superfluous dress, whisky, and slavery ; and he seldom 
ever preached but he shared it to all three of these evils like 
a man of God. 

At the close of this conference year, 1806, I met the Ken- 
tucky preachers at Lexington, and headed by William Burke, 
about twenty of us started for conference, which was held in 
East Tennessee, at Ebenezer Church, Nollichuckie, September 
15th. Our membership had increased to twelve thousand six 
hundred and seventy; our net increase was about eight hun- 
dred. 

This year another presiding-elder district was added to the 
Western Conference, called the Mississippi District. The num- 
ber of our traveling preachers increased from thirty-eight to 
forty-nine. Bishop Asbury attended the Conference. There 
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were thirteen of us elected and ordained deacons. According 
to the printed Minutes, this was placed in 1807, but it was in 
the fall of 1806. Two years before there were eighteen of us 
admitted on trial; that number, in this short space of time, 
had fallen to thirteen ; the other five were discontinued at their 
own request, or from sickness, or were reduced to suffering cir- 
cumstances, and compelled to desist from traveling for want 
of the means of support. 

I think I received about forty dollars this year; but many 
of our preachers did not receive half that amount. These were 
hard times in those Western wilds; many, very many pious 
and useful preachers, were literally starved into a location. I 
do not mean that they were starved for want of food; for 
although it was rough, yet the preachers generally got enough 
to eat. But they did not generally receive in a whole year 
money enough to get them a suit of clothes; and if people, 
and preachers too, had not dressed in home-spun clothing, and 
the good sisters had not made and presented their preachers 
with clothing, they generally must retire from itinerant life, 
and go to work and clothe themselves. Money was very scarce 
in the country at this early day, but some of the best men 
God ever made, breasted the storms, endured poverty, and tri- 
umphantly planted Methodism in this Western world. 

When we were ordained deacons at this Conference, Bishop 
Asbury presented me with a parchment certifying my ordi- 
nation in the following words, namely : 


“Know all by these presents, That I, Francis Asbury, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, under 
the protection of Almighty God, and with a single eye to his 
glory, by the imposition of my hands and prayer, have this 
day set apart Peter Cartwright for the office of a DEACON in 
the said Methodist Episcopal Church; a man whom I judge to 
be well qualified for that work; and do hereby recommend him 
to all whom it may concern, as a proper person to administer 
the ordinances of baptism, marriage, and the burial of the 
dead, in the absence of an elder, and to feed the flock of Christ, 
so long as his spirit and practice are such as become the Gospel 
of Christ, and he continueth to hold fast the form of sound 
words, according to the established doctrine of the Gospel. 
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“‘In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this sixteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and six. 

‘‘WRaNcis ASBURY.”’ 


I had traveled from Zanesville, in Ohio, to East Tennessee 
to conference, a distance of over five hundred miles ; and when 
our appointments were read out, I was sent to Marietta Cir- 
cuit, almost right back, but still further east. Marietta was 
at the mouth of the Muskingum River, where it emptied into 
the Ohio. This circuit extended along the north bank of the 
Ohio, one hundred and fifty miles, crossed over the Ohio River 
at the mouth of the Little Kanawha, and up that stream to 
Hughes River, then east to Middle Island. I suppose it was 
three hundred miles round. I had to cross the Ohio River 
four times every round. 

It was a poor and hard circuit at that time. Marietta and 
the country round were settled at an early day by a colony 
of Yankees. At the time of my appointment I had never seen 
a Yankee, and I had heard dismal stories about them. It was 
said they lived almost entirely on pumpkins, molasses, fat 
meat, and bohea tea; moreover, that they could not bear loud 
and zealous sermons, and they had brought on their learned 
preachers with them, and they read their sermons, and were 
always criticizing us poor backwoods preachers. -When my 
appointment was read out, it distressed me greatly. I went 
to Bishop Asbury and begged him to supply my place, and let 
me go home. The old father took me in his arms, and said, 
“<Q no, my son; go in the name of the Lord. It will make a 
man of you.”’ 

Ah, thought I, if this is the way to make men, I do not 
want to be a man. I cried over it bitterly, and prayed too. 
But on I started, cheered by my presiding elder, Brother J. 
Sale. If ever I saw hard times, surely it was this year; yet 
many of the people were kind, and treated me friendly. I had 
hard work to keep soul and body together. The first Methodist 
house I came to, I found the brother a Universalist. I crossed 
over the Muskingum River to Marietta. The first Methodist 
family I stopped with there, the lady was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but a thorough Universalist. 
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She was a thin-faced, Roman-nosed, loquacious Yankee, glib 
on the tongue, and you may depend on it, I had a hard race to 
keep up with her, though I found it a good school, for it set me 
to reading my Bible. And here permit me to say, of all the 
isms that I ever heard of, they were here. These descendants 
of the Puritans. were generally educated, but their ancestors 
were rigid predestinarians; and as they were sometimes fa- 
vored with a little light on their moral powers, and could just 
“‘see men as trees walking,’ they jumped into Deism, Uni- 
versalism, Unitarianism, etc., ete. I verily believe it was the 
best school I ever entered. They waked me up on all sides; 
Methodism was feeble, and I had to battle or run, and I re- 
solved on the former. 

There was here in Marietta a preacher by the name of A. 
Sargent; he had been a Universalist preacher, but finding 
such a motely gang, as I have above mentioned, he thought 
(and thought correctly too) that they were proper subjects 
for his imposture. Accordingly, he assumed the name of Hal- 
eyon Church, and proclaimed himself the millennial messenger. 
He professed to see visions, fall into trances, and to converse 
with angels. His followers were numerous in the town and 
country. The Presbyterian and Congregational ministers were 
afraid of him. He had men preachers and women preachers. 
The Methodists had no meeting-house in Marietta. We had to 
preach in the court-house when we could get a chance. We 
battled pretty severely. The Congregationalists opened their 
Academy for me to preach in. I prepared myself, and gave 
battle to the Halcyons. This made a mighty commotion. In 
the meantime we had a camp-meeting in the suburbs of Mari- 
etta. Brother Sale, our presiding elder, was there. Mr. Sar- 
gent came, and hung around and wanted to preach, but 
Brother Sale never noticed him. I have said before that he 
professed to go into trances and have visions. He would 
swoon away, fall, and lay a long time; and when he would 
come to, he would tell what mighty things he had seen and 
heard. 

On Sunday night, at our camp-meeting, Sargent got some 
powder, and lit a cigar, and then walked down to the bank 
of the river, one hundred yards, where stood a large stump. 
He put his powder on the stump, and touched it with his 
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cigar. The flash of the powder was seen by many at the camp ; 
at least the light. When the powder flashed, down fell Sar- 
gent; there he lay a good while. In the meantime, the people 
found him lying there, and gathered around him. At length 
he came to, and said he had a message from God to us Method- 
ists. He said God had come down to him in a flash of light, 
and he fell under the power of God, and thus received his 
vision. 

Seeing so many gathered around him there, I took a light, 
and went down to see what was going on. As soon as I came 
near the stump, I smelled the sulphur of the powder ; and step- 
ping up to the stump, there was clearly the sign of powder, and 
hard by lay the cigar with which he had ignited it. He was 
now busy delivering his message. I stepped up to him, and 
asked him if an angel had appeared to him in that flash of 
light. 

He said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Said I, ‘‘Sargent, did not that angel smell of brimstone ?”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘do you ask me such a foolish question ?”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ said I, ‘‘if an angel has spoken to you at all, 
he was from the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone!”’ 
and raising my voice, I said, ‘‘I smell sulphur now!’’ I 
walked to the stump, and called on the people to come and 
see for themselves. The people rushed up, and soon saw 
through the trick, and began to abuse Sargent for a vile 
impostor. He soon left, and we were troubled no more with 
him or his brimstone angels. 

I will beg leave to remark here, that while I was battling 
successfully against the Halcyons, I was treated with great 
respect by the Congregational minister and his people, and the 
Academy was always open for me to preach in; but as soon as 
I triumphed over and vanquished them, one of the elders of 
the Congregational Church waited on me, and informed me 
that it was not convenient for me to preach any more in their 
Academy. I begged the privilege to make one more appoint- 
ment in the Academy, till I could get some other place to 
preach in. This favor, as it was only one more time, was 
granted. 

I then prepared myself; and when my appointed day rolled 
around, the house was crowded; and I leveled my whole Ar- 
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minian artillery against their Calvinism ; and challenged their 
minister, who was present, to public debate; but he thought 
prudence the better part of valor, and declined. This effort 
secured me many friends, and some persecution; but my way 
was opened, and we raised a little class, and had a name 
among the living, 

I will here mention a special case of wild fanaticism that 
took place with one of these Halcyon preachers while I was 
on this circuit. He worked himself up into the belief that he 
could live so holy in this life, that his animal nature would 
become immortal, and that he would never die; and he con- 
ceived that he had gained this immortality, and could live 
without eating. In despite of all the arguments and persua- 
sion of his friends, he refused to eat or drink. He stood 
it sixteen days and nights, and then died a suicidal death. 
His death put a stop to this foolish delusion, and threw a 
damper over the whole Halcyon fanaticism. 

I will here state something like the circumstances I found 
myself in, at the close of my labors on this hard cireuit. I 
had been from my father’s house about three years; was five 
hundred miles from home; my horse had gone blind; my 
saddle was worn out; my bridle reins had been eaten up and 
replaced, (after a sort) at least a dozen times; and my clothes 
had been patched till it was difficult to detect the original. 
I had concluded to try to make my way home, and get another 
outfit. I was in Marietta, and had just seventy-five cents in 
my pocket. How I would get home and pay my way I could 
not tell. 

But it was of no use to parley about it; go I must, or do 
worse; so I concluded to go as far as I could, and then stop 
and work for more means, till I got home. I had some few 
friends on the way, but not many; so I cast ahead. 

My first day’s travel was through my circuit. At about 
thirty-five miles’ distance there lived a brother, with whom I 
intended to stay all night. I started, and late in the eve- 
ning, within five miles of my stopping-place, fell in with a 
widow lady, not a member of the Church, who lived several 
miles off my road. She had attended my appointments in 
that settlement ail the year. After the usual salutations, she 
asked me if I wag leaving the circuit, 
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I told her I was, and had started for my father’s. 

“Well,’’ said she, ‘“how are you off for money? I expect 
you have received but little on this cireuit.”’ 

I told her I had but seventy-five cents in the world. She 
invited me home with her, and told me she would give me a 
little to help me on. But I told her I had my places fixed 
to stop every night till I got to Maysville; and if 1 went 
home with her, it would derange all my stages, and throw 
me among strangers. She then handed me a dollar, saying it 
was all she had with her, but if I would go home with her she 
would give me more. I declined going with her, thanked her 
for the dollar, bade her farewell, moved on, and reached my 
lodging-place. 

By the time I reached the Ohio River, opposite Maysville, 
my money was all gone. I was in trouble about how to get 
over the river, for I had nothing to pay my ferriage. 

I was acquainted with Brother J. Armstrong, a merchant 
in Maysville, and concluded to tell the ferryman that I had 
no money, but if he would ferry me over, I could borrow 
twenty-five cents from Armstrong, and would pay him. Just 
as I got to the bank of the river he landed, on my side, with 
a man and a horse; and when the man reached the bank, I 
saw it was Colonel M. Shelby, brother to Governor Shelby, of 
Kentucky. He was a lively exhorter in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and an old acquaintance and neighbor of my 
father’s. 

When he saw me he exclaimed: 

“‘Peter! is that you?”’ 

‘Yes, Moses,’’ said I, ‘‘what little is left of me.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘from your appearance you must have 
seen hard times. Are you trying to get home ?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ I answered. 

‘‘How are you off for money, Peter?”’ said he. 

“Well, Moses,” said I, ‘‘I have not a cent in the world.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘here are three dollars, and I will give 
you a bill of the road and a letter of introduction till you get 
down into the barrens, at the Pilot Knobb.”’ 

You may be sure my spirits greatly rejoiced. So I passed 
on very well for several days and nights on the colonel’s 
money and credit, but when I came to the first tavern beyond 
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the Pilot Knobb my money was out. What to do I did not 
know, but I rode up and asked for quarters. I told the 
landlord I had no money; had been three years from home, 
and was trying to get back to my father’s. I also told him 
I had a little old watch, and a few good books in my saddle- 
bags, and I would compensate him in some way. He bade me 
alight and be easy. 

On inquiry I found this family had lived here from an 
early day, totally destitute of the Gospel and all religious 
privileges. There were three rooms in this habitation, below— 
the dining-room, and a back bedroom, and the kitchen. The 
kitchen was separated from the other lower rooms by a thin, 
plank partition, set up on an end; and the planks had shrunk 
and left considerable cracks between them. 

When we were about to retire to bed, I asked the landlord 
if he had any objection to our praying before we laid down. 
He said, ‘‘None at all;’’ and stepped into the kitchen, as I 
supposed, to bring in the family. He quickly returned with 
a candle in his hand, and said, ‘‘Follow me.’’ I followed 
into the back bedroom. Whereupon he set down the candle, 
and bade me good night, saying, ‘‘There, you can pray as 
much as you please.’’ 

I stood, and felt foolish, He had completely ousted me; 
but it immediately occurred to me that I would kneel down 
and pray with a full and open voice; so down I knelt, and 
commenced praying audibly. I soon found, from the com- 
motion created in the kitchen, that they were taken by sur- 
prise as much as I had been. I distinctly heard the landlady 
say, ‘‘He is crazy, and will kill us all this night. Go, hus- 
band, and see what is the matter.’? But he was slow to 
approach ; and when I ceased praying he came in, and asked 
me what was the cause of my acting in this strange way. 
I replied, ‘‘Sir, did you not give me the privilege to pray as 
much as I pleased?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘but I did not expect 
you would pray out.’’ I told him I wanted the family to 
hear prayer, and as he had deprived me of that privilege, I 
knew of no better way to accomplish my object than to do 
as I had done, and I hoped he would not be offended. 

I found he thought me deranged, but we fell into a free 
conversation on the subject of religion, and, I think, I fully 
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satisfied him that I was not beside myself, but spoke forth the 
words of truth with soberness. 

Next morning I rose early, intending to go fifteen miles 
to an acquaintance for breakfast, but as I was getting my 
horse out of the stable the landlord came out, and insisted 
that I should not leave till after breakfast. I yielded, but he 
would not have anything for my fare, and urged me to call 
on him if ever I traveled that way again. I will just say 
here, that in less than six months I called on this landlord, 
and he and his lady were happily converted, dating their con- 
viction from the extraordinary circumstances of the memo- 
rable night I spent with them. 

I found other friends on my journey till I reached Hop- 
kinsville, Christian County, within thirty miles of my father’s 
and I had just six and a quarter cents left. This was a new 
and dreadfully wicked place. I put up at a tavern kept by 
an old Mr. M’. The landlord knew my father. I told him I 
had not money to pay my bill, but as soon as I got home I 
would send it to him. He said, ‘‘Very well,’’ and made me 
welcome. His lady was a sister of the apostate Dr. Allen 
whom I have elsewhere mentioned. 

Shortly after I laid down I fell asleep. Suddenly I was 
aroused by a piercing scream, or screams, of a female. I 
supposed that somebody was actually committing murder. I 
sprung from my bed, and, after getting half dressed, ran 
into the room from whence issued the piercing screams, and 
ealled out, ‘‘What’s the matter here?’’ The old gentleman 
replied, that his wife was subject to spasms, and often had 
them. I commenced a conversation with her about re- 
ligion. I found she was under deep concern about her soul. 
I asked him if I might pray for her. ‘‘O, yes,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘for there is no one in this place that cares for my 
soul.’’ 

I knelt and prayed, and then commenced singing, and 
directed her to Christ as an all-sufficient Savior, and prayed 
again. She suddenly sprung out of the bed and shouted, 
“Glory to God! he has blessed my soul.’”’ It was a happy 
time indeed. The old gentleman wept like a child. We sung 
and shouted, prayed and praised, nearly all night. Next 
morning the old landlord told me my bill was paid tenfold, 
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and that all he charged me was, every time I passed that way, 
to call and stay with them. 

Next day I reached home with the six and a quarter 
cents unexpended. Thus I have given you a very imperfect 
little sketch of the early travel of a Methodist preacher in the 
Western Conference. My parents received me joyfully. I 
tarried with them several weeks. My father gave me a fresh 
horse, a bridle and saddle, some new clothes, and forty dol- 
lars in cash. Thus equipped, I was ready for another three 
years’ absence. 

Our Conference, this year, was held in Chillicothe, Septem- 
ber 14, 1807. Our increase of members was one thousand 
one hundred and eighty; increase of traveling preachers, six. 
From the Conference in Chillicothe I received my appoint- 
ment for 1807-8, on Barren Circuit, in Cumberland District, 
James Ward presiding elder, who employed Lewis Anderson 
to travel with me. This brother is now a member of the Illi- 
nois Conference. It was a four weeks’ circuit. We had sey- 
eral revivals of religion in different places. The circuit 
reached from Barren Creek, north of Green River, to the 
head of Long Creek, in Tennessee State. I received about 
forty dollars quarterage. We had an appointment near Glas- 
gow, the county seat of Barren County. <A very singular cir- 
cumstance took place in this circuit this year; something like 
the following: 

There were two very large Baptist Churches east of Glas- 
gow. These Churches had each very talented and popular 
preachers for their pastors, by the name of W. and H. The 
Baptists were numerous and wealthy, and the great majority 
of the citizens were under Baptist influence. The Methodists 
had a small class of about thirteen members. There lived in 
the settlement a gentleman by the name of L., who was raised 
under the Baptist influence, though not a member of the 
Church. His lady was a member of one of these large Baptist 
Churches. Mr. L. was lingering in the last stages of con- 
sumption, but without religion. These Baptist ministers vis- 
ited him often, and advised, and prayed with, and for him. 
Learning that I was in the neighborhood, he sent for me; I 
went; he seemed fast approaching his end, wasted away to a 
mere skeleton; he had to be lifted, like a child, in and out 
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of the bed. I found him penitent, and prayed with hin, sat 
up with him, and in the best way I knew I pointed him to 
Jesus. It pleased God to own the little effort, and speak peace 
to his troubled soul; he was very happy after this. He told 
me the next morning that he wished to be baptized, join the 
Church, and receive the sacrament. In the meantime, the 
Baptist ministers came to see him, and as I knew he was 
raised under Baptist denominational influences, I was at a 
loss to know how to act. I took the two Baptist ministers 
out, and said to them: ‘‘This afflicted brother has obtained 
religion, and he desires to be baptized, join the Church, and 
receive the sacrament. And,’’ said I, ‘‘brethren, you must 
now take the case into your own hands, and do with it as you 
think best. He was raised a Baptist, and, as a matter of 
course, he believes in immersion. And,’’ said I, ‘‘my opin- 
ion is, if he is immersed, he cannot survive it; and as you 
are strong in the faith of immersion, you must administer it.’’ 

*“No, no,’’ said they; “‘he is your convert, and you must 
do all he desires. We believe, as well as you, that he cannot 
be immersed.’’ 

“‘Now,’’ said I, ‘‘brethren, he wants not only to be bap- 
tized, but wants to join the Church, the Baptist Church of 
course; and if I baptize him by sprinkling or pouring, you 
will not receive him into the Baptist Church; or, in other 
words, if I do, will you receive him into your Church?”’ 

‘‘Well, no,’’ said they; ‘‘we cannot do it.”’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said I, ‘‘brethren, this is a very solemn affair. 
You will not baptize him and take him into your Church; and 
if I baptize him, still you will not receive him. There must 
be something wrong about this very solemn matter.’’ 

They then said they would having nothing to do with it; 
that I must manage it in my own way. I then went and con- 
sulted the wife of the sick man. I told her what her ministers 
had said, ‘‘Now,’’ said I, ‘‘sister, what must I do?”’ 

Said she, ‘‘Go and ask my husband, and do as he wishes, 
and I will be satisfied.’’ 

I went, and said, ‘‘Brother L., if I baptize you, it must 
be by sprinkling or pouring; you cannot be immersed.”’ 

Said he, ‘‘I know I can’t, and I am willing to be baptized 
in any mode; it is not essential.’ 
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As soon as preparation was made, I baptized him by sprin- 
kling, and then proceeded to consecrate the elements and 
administer the sacrament. I turned and invited both of the 
Baptist ministers to come and commune with the dying saint, 
but they refused. Then I turned to his wife, and invited 
her to come and commemorate the dying sorrows of her 
Savior with her dying husband. She paused for a moment, 
and then, bursting into a flood of tears, said, ‘‘I will;’’ and 
camé forward, and I administered to them both. 

After this I said, ‘‘Brother L., do you wish to have your 
name enrolled with the members of the little class of Method- 
ists that worship in the neighborhood ?’’ 

He said, ‘‘O, yes;’’ and then added, ‘‘before you get round 
your circuit, I shall be no more on earth, and I wish you to 
preach my funeral.’’ 

After consultation with his wife, I left an appointment 
for his funeral. In a few days he breathed his last, and went 
off triumphant. 

When I came to the appointment, there was a vast crowd. 
We had a very solemn time. I stated all the circumstances 
above narrated, and at the close I opened the door of the 
Church, and Mrs. L., and six others of her relatives, all mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, came forward and joined the 
Methodists. This circumstance gave us a standing that en- 
abled us to lift our heads and breathe more freely afterward. 

In the course of this year we carried Methodist preaching 
into a Baptist congregation on Bacon Creek. A great many 
of their members gave up Calvinism, close communion, and 
immersion, and joined the Methodist Church; and we took 
possession of their meeting-house, and raised a large society 
there that flourishes to this day. Out of this revival several 
preachers were raised up that trained and blessed the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for years afterward. 


Ix 


SLAVERY IN THE CHURCH 


In the fall of 1812. our Tennessee Conference was held 
at Fountain Head, State of Tennessee, on the first of Novem- 
ber. At this Conference I was appointed by Bishop Asbury 
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to the Wabash District, which was then composed of the fol- 
lowing circuits, namely: Vincennes, in the State of Indiana; 
and Little Wabash and Fort Massack, in Illinois. These 
three circuits were north of the Ohio River; the balance of 
the district was in Kentucky. In traveling the district I 
had to cross the Ohio River sixteen times during the year. 
I told Bishop Asbury that I deliberately believed that I ought 
not to be appointed presiding elder, for I was not qualified 
for the office; but he told me there was no appeal from his 
judgment. At the end of six months I wrote to him, begging 
a release from the post he had assigned me; but when he 
returned an answer, he said I must abide his judgment, and 
stand in my lot to the end of the time. I continued accord- 
ingly in the service, but the most of the year was gloomy to 
me, feeling that I had not the first qualification for the office 
of a presiding elder. Perhaps I never spent a more gloomy 
and sad year than this in all my itinerant life; and from that 
day to this I can safely say the presiding elder’s office has 
had no special charms for me; and I will remark, that I have 
often wondered at the aspirations of many, very many Metho- 
dist preachers for the office of presiding elder; and have fre- 
quently said, if I were a bishop, that such aspirants should 
always go without office under my administration. I look 
upon this disposition as the out-cropping of fallen and un- 
sanctified human nature, and whenever this spirit, in a large 
degree, gets into a preacher, he seldom ever does much good 
afterward. 

Slavery had long been agitated in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and our preachers, although they did not feel it to 
be their duty to meddle with it politically, yet, as Christians 
and Christian ministers, be it spoken to their eternal credit, 
they believed it to be their duty to bear their testimony 
against slavery as a moral evil, and this is the reason why 
the General Conference, from time to time, passed rules and 
regulations to govern preachers and members of the Church 
in regard to this great evil. The great object of the General 
Conference was to keep the ministry clear of it, and there can 
be no doubt that the course pursued by early Methodist 
preachers was the cause of the emancipation of thousands 
of this degraded race of human beings; and it is clear to my 
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mind, if Methodist preachers had kept clear of slavery them- 
selves, and gone on bearing honest testimony against it, that 
thousands upon thousands more would have been emancipated 
who are now groaning under an oppression almost too intol- 
erable to be borne. Go into a slave community, and you not 
only see the dreadful evils growing out of the system in 
the almost universal licentiousness which prevails among the 
slaves themselves, but their young masters are often tempted 
and seduced from the paths of virtue, from the associations 
in which they are placed; and there is an under-current of 
heart-embittering feeling of many ladies of high and noble 
virtue, growing out of the want of fidelity of their husbands, 
and the profligate course of their sons. Let any one travel 
through slave states, and see the thousands of mixed blood, 
and then say if I have misrepresented the dreadful causes of 
domestic disquietude that often falls with mountain weight on 
honorable wives and mothers. 

These are my honest views of slavery, but I have never 
seen a rabid abolition or free-soil society that I could join, be- 
cause they resort to unjustifiable agitation, and the means 
they employ are generally unchristian. They condemn and 
confound the innocent with the guilty; the means they employ 
are not truthful, at all times; and I am perfectly satisfied that 
if force is resorted to, this glorious Union will be dissolved, a 
civil war will follow, death and carnage will ensue, and 
the only free nation on the earth will be destroyed. Let 
moral suasion be used to the last degree for the sake of the 
salvation of the slaveholders, and the salvation of the slaves. 
Let us not take a course that will cut off the Gospel from 
them, and deliver. them over to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God, or the anathemas of the devil. I have had glorious re- 
vivals of religion among the slaves, and have seen thousands 
of them soundly converted to God, and have stood by the 
bedside of the dying slave, and have heard the swelling 
shout of Christian victory from the dying negro as he entered 
the cold waters of the river of Jordan. 

At our Breckenridge Cireuit camp-meeting the following 
incident occurred. There were a Brother 8S. and family, who 
were the owners of a good many slaves. It was a fine family, 
and Sister S. was a very intelligent lady, and an exemplary 
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Christian. She had long sought the blessing of perfect love, 
but she said the idea of holding her fellow-beings in bondage 
stood out in her way. Many at this meeting sought and ob- 
tained the blessing of sanctification; Sister S. said her whole 
soul was in an agony for that blessing, and it seemed to her 
at times that she could almost lay hold, and claim the prom- 
ise, but she said her slaves would seem to step right in between 
her and her Savior, and prevent its reception; but while on 
her knees, and struggling as in an agony for a clean heart, 
she then and there covenanted with the Lord, if he would give 
her the blessing, she would give up her slaves and set them 
free. She said this covenant had hardly been made one mo- 
ment, when God filled her soul with such an overwhelming 
sense of Divine love, that she did not really know whether she 
was in or out of the body. She rose from her knees, and pro- 
claiming to listening hundreds that she had obtained the bless- 
ing, and also the terms on which she had obtained it. She 
went through the vast crowd with holy shouts of joy, and ex- 
horting all to taste and see that the Lord was gracious, and 
such a power attended her words that hundreds fell to the 
ground, and scores of souls were happily born into the king- 
dom of God that afternoon and during the night. Shortly 
after this they set their slaves free, and the end of that family 

was peace. 
' There was another circumstance happened at this camp- 
meeting that I will substantially relate. It was one of our 
rules of the camp-meeting that the men were to occupy the 
seats on one side of the stand, and the ladies the other side, at 
all hours of public worship. But there was a young man, 
finely dressed, with his bosom full of ruffles, that would take 
his seat among the ladies; and if there was any excitement 
in the congregation, he would rise to his feet, and stand on 
the seats prepared for the occupancy of the ladies. I reproved 
him several times; but he would still persist in his disorderly 
course. At length, I reproved him personally and sharply, 
and. said, ‘‘I mean that young man there, standing on the 
seats of the ladies, with a ruffled shirt on.’’ And added, ‘‘I 
doubt not that ruffled shirt was borrowed.”’ 

This brought him off the seats in a mighty rage. He swore 
he would whip me for insulting him. After a while, I was 
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walking round on the outskirts of the congregation; and 
he had a large company gathered round him, and was swear- 
ing at a mighty rate, and saying he would certainly whip me 
before he left the ground. 

I walked up, and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, let me in here to this 
fellow.’’ : : 

They opened the way. I walked up to him, and asked 
him if it was me he was cursing, and going to whip. 

He said it was. 

‘‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘we will not disturb the congregation fight- 
ing here; but let us go out into the woods, for if I am to be 
whipped, I want it over, for I do not like to live in dread.’’ 

So we started for the woods, the crowd pressing after us. 
I stopped and requested every one of them to go back, and 
not a man to follow; and assured them if they did not go 
back, that I would not go another step; they then turned 
back. The camp-ground was fenced in. When we came to 
the fence I put my left hand on the top rail and leaped over. 
Ag I iighted on the other side one of my feet struck a grub, 
and I had well-nigh sprained my ankle; it gave me a severe 
jar; and a pain struck me in the left side from the force 
of the jar, and involuntarily I put my right hand on my left 
side, where the pain had struck me. My redoubtable antago- 
nist had got on the fence, and looking down at me, said, 

‘‘D—n you, you are feeling for a dirk, are you?’’ 

As quick as thought, it occurred to me how to get clear of a 
whipping. 

““Yes,’’ said I; ‘‘and I will give you the benefit of all the 
dirks I have;’’ and advanced rapidly toward him. 

He sprang back on the other side of the fence from me. 
I jumped over after him, and a regular foot race followed. 
I was so diverted at my cowardly bully’s rapid retreat that 
I could not run fast; so he escaped, and I missed my whip- 
ping. 

There was a large pond not very far from the camp-ground, 
and what few rowdies were there, concluded they would take 
my bully and duck him in that pond as a punishment for his 
bad conduct; so they decoyed him off there, and they got a 
long pole, and stripped some hickory bark, and securing him 
on the pole, two of them, one at each end, waded in and 
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ducked him nearly to death; he begged and prayed them to 
spare his life; he promised them that he would never misbe- 
have at meeting again, and that he would immediately leave 
the ground if they would let him go. On these conditions 
they released him, and I got clear of my rufile-shirted dandy. 

It may be asked what I would have done if this fellow had 
gone with me to the woods. This is hard to answer, for it 
was a part of my creed to love everybody, but to fear no one; 
and I did not permit myself to believe any man could whip me 
till it was tried; and I did not permit myself to premeditate 
expedients in such cases. I should no doubt have proposed 
to him to have prayer first, and then followed the openings 
of Providence. 

Not very distant from Hopkinsville, near which town I 
lived in 1814, there was a very interesting, fashionable, 
wealthy family, who were raised with all the diabolical hatred 
that a rigidly enforced predestinarian education could impart 
against the Methodists. It had pleased God, at a camp-meet- 
ing near them, that I superintended, to arrest the wife and 
two of the daughters of the gentleman who was the head of 
this family, and they were powerfully converted, and joined 
the Methodist Church, and, as is common, they felt greatly 
attached to me as the instrument, in the hands of God, of 
their salvation. This enraged the husband and father of 
these interesting females very much. He not only threatened 
to whip me, but to kill me. He said I must be a very bad 
man, for all the women in the country were falling in love 
with me; and that I moved on their passions and took them 
into the Church with bad intentions. His eldest daughter, a 
fine, beautiful, intelligent young lady, wanted to attend the 
above-mentioned camp-meeting, and bespoke a seat in my car- 
riage, in company with others going to the same meeting. At 
first her father swore she should not go; but on second thought 
he consented, but told his wife and daughter that he would 
go along, and that he would watch me closely, and that he 
had no doubt, before he would return, he would catch me at 
my devilment, and be able to show the world that I was a bad 
man, and put a stop to the women all running mad after 
this bad preacher. His daughter made ready, and we all 
started. We had about twenty-eight miles to go to reach the 
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encampment. His daughter thought it her duty to tell me the 
designs of her father, and said she hoped I would be on my 
guard, for she verily thought that her father was so enraged 
that if he could not get something to lay to my charge to 
ruin my character as a preacher, that he would kill me from 
pure malice. I told her, of course, I was wide awake, and 
duly sober, and I had not the least fear but what God would 
give me her father as a rescued captive from the devil before 
the camp-meeting closed. Said I, ‘‘ You must pray hard, and 
the work will be done.’’ I said to her, ‘‘It is not the old big 
devil that is in your father; it must be a little weakly, sickly 
devil that has taken possession of him, and I do not think 
that it will be a hard job to cast him out. Now,”’ said I, 
“if God takes hold of your father and shakes him over hell 
a little while, and he smells brimstone right strong, if there 
was a ship-load of these little sickly devils in him, they would 
be driven out just as easy as a tornado would drive the regi- 
ments of mosquitoes from around and about those stagnant 
ponds in the country. Cheer up, sister; I believe God will 
give me your father before we return.’’ Seeing me so bold 
and confident she wept, and raised the shout in anticipation 
of so desirable an event. When we got to the camp-ground 
I had the company and their horses all taken care of, and then 
said to this man: ‘‘ We have a large preachers’ tent, well. pro- 
vided with good beds; come, you must go with me and lodge 
in the preachers’ tent.” He seemed taken by surprise, and 
hesitated, but I took him right into the tent. ‘‘Now, sir,’’ 
said I, ‘‘make yourself at home, for I hope to see you soundly 
converted before this camp-meeting comes to a close.’’ I saw 
his countenance fall, and perhaps this was the starting-point 
of his deep and pungent convictions. The trumpet sounded 
for preaching; I mounted the stand and preached; this man 
came and heard me. I saw clearly from his looks, that he was 
convicted, and had a hard struggle in his mind. He said to 
me, after the meeting was over, that my taking him into the 
preachers’ tent and treating him so kindly, was the worst 
whipping he ever got; he could not sleep, he said. Sometimes 
he thought he was a poor mean devil to treat me as he had 
done; and surely I must be a Christian, or I never could treat 
_ him so kindly after he had said so many hard and bitter 
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things about me. As the meeting progressed his convictions 
increased till he could neither eat nor sleep. 

On Sunday night, such a tremendous power fell on the 
congregation, that a gang of rowdies fell by dozens on the 
right and left, my special persecutor fell suddenly, as if a 
rifle ball had been shot through his heart. He lay powerless, 
and seemed cramped all over, till next morning; and about 
sunrise he began to come to. With a smile on his countenance, 
he then sprang up, and bounded all over the camp-ground, 
with swelling shouts of glory and victory, that almost seemed 
to shake the encampment. This was a glorious time for his 
daughter; she came leaping and skipping to me, and shouted 
out that those little mean and sickly devils were cast out of 
her father. He joined the Church, went home, and for days 
the family did little else but sing, pray, and shout the high 
praises of God. 

From this family a blessed revival broke out and spread all 
round, and many were awakened and converted to God. 
O, how often the devil overshoots the mark by inducing his 
subjects to persecute preachers and the Church. God is above 
the devil, and the devil can never be cast out until he is first 
raised, or waked up. 

Although I have never laid much stress on dreams, yet on 
Monday night of this camp-meeting I had a dream that made 
some impression on my mind. I here relate it and what fol- 
lowed, and let it go for what it is worth; for ‘what is the 
chaff to the wheat?’’ In my night visions I thought I went 
on a fishing expedition. I thought the fish bit well, and I 
drew up and threw out many excellent, fine fish. At length 
I felt that a large fish, or something else, had got hold of 
my hook. I began to draw whatever it was out, but it came 
slow and pulled heavy. At length I drew it to land, when 
behold, it was a large mud turtle. I awoke, and lo it was a 
dream; and I was glad of it. 

There had been in attendance on our camp-meeting, an old 
apostate Baptist preacher, who had left his wife, who was yet 
living, and taken up with a young woman, and they were 
actually living in open adultery. He had, as he said, been 
awfully convicted during the meeting. He said he knew he 
had once enjoyed religion, but had lost it. He knew he had 
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lost it all, and that, therefore, the doctrine of the uncondi- 
tional perseverance of the saints, which he had preached for 
many years, was false; but he wanted to be saved, and he 
desired to join the Methodist Church. He said he belonged 
to a secret society, and they had not excluded him from that 
society, and they were honorable, high-minded men. 

All this took place in the public congregation. I told him 
that if we, as a Church, could do him any good on fair Scrip- 
tural terms, we should be glad to do it. ‘‘But,’’ said I, “‘you 
cannot be so ignorant as not to know that the word of God 
condemns your course, and if our sins are as dear to us as a 
right foot, or hand, or eye, they must be cut off, or plucked 
out, and cast from us, or we cannot enter heaven. Now, sir, 
are you willing, and will you give up this course of living, put 
away the woman with whom you are now living, and go and 
live with your lawful wife, and will you do it now?”’ 

He burst into tears, wrung his hands in apparent agony, 
and said he wanted to be saved. ‘‘But will you not take me 
in on trial six months?’’ 

““No, sir, we will not, unless you sacredly pledge yourself, 
before God and the Church, that you will, from this moment, 
abandon your present course of living.’’ 

He said he was afraid to promise this. 

‘‘Then,’’ said I, ‘‘it is altogether useless to say another 
word on the subject, for we will not, under any consideration, 
receive you even on trial.’’ 

So we parted, and I fear he was eternally lost. Now 
whether this was my mud turtle or not, about which I 
dreamed, I cannot say; yet it really looked to me very much 
like it. 

x 
ALONG THE FRONTIER 


I suppose I was the first preacher who ever held a camp-meet- 
ing in the military tract, in what is now called Pike, Adams, 
Schuyler, and Hancock Counties. We had a camp-meeting in 
Pike County in 1827. We had but one tent on the ground, 
and that was called the ‘‘Preachers’ Tent.’’ The people 
rolled on to the ground in their wagons; brought their victuals, 
and ate at the wagons, We held this meeting several days 
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and nights in this way, and we had a prosperous meeting. 
We held one in Schuyler County the same season, and many 
souls were blessed. 

Our Pottawattomie Mission was located on Fox River. 
Jesse Walker was missionary, and I was appointed superin- 
tendent; and it belonged to the Illinois District. During the 
two years that I superintended this mission I received not one 
cent from the missionary funds. We had near one hundred 
miles of unbroken wilderness country to pass through to get 
to this mission. I had to pack provisions for myself and horse 
to and from the mission. There being no roads, I had to hire 
my pilot, and camp out. 

Having made preparations for the journey, and an ap- 
pointment to meet the chiefs of the nation at the mission, t 
started from the Peoria Quarterly Meeting with my pilot and 
several volunteers for the mission. We shaped our course 
from point to point of timber. Late in the evening we struck 
the timber of the Illinois Vermilion, and finding plenty of 
water, we camped, struck fire, cooked, and took supper and 
dinner all under one. We had prayer, fixed our blankets and 
overcoats, and laid us down, and slept soundly and sweetly 
till next morning. We rose early, took breakfast, fed our 
horses, and started on our way across the Illinois River, swim- 
ming our horses beside a canoe, and just at night reached the 
mission. We called the mission family together and preached 
to them. The next day the chiefs appeared; we smoked the 
pipe of friendship with them, and, through an interpreter, I 
made a speech to them, explaining our object in establishing 
a mission among them. All the chiefs now shook hands with 
us, as their custom is, and gave us a very sociable talk, and 
all bid us a cordial welcome save one, who was strongly op- 
posed to our coming among them. He did not wish to change 
their religion and their customs, nor to educate their children. 
I replied to him, and met all his objections. I tried to show 
them the benefits of civilization and the Christian religion. 
There was present a Chippewa chief, with his two daughters, 
at the mission. This chief made a flaming speech in favor of 
the mission, and in favor of our “‘Great Father,’’ the Presi- 
dent, and the American people. He had fought under the 
American colors in the last war with England, and had his 
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diploma from the President as a brave captain, and showed 
it with great exultation. His two daughters were dressed like 
the whites, and could read pretty well. When our ‘‘great 
talk’’ was over, I asked them the liberty to preach to them, 
which was granted. I tried to explain to them the original 
state of man, the fall of man, and the redemption through 
Christ; the condition of salvation, namely, faith in Christ, 
and obedience to all the precepts of the Gospel, as revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures; and urged them to repent, and for- 
sake all their sins, and come to Christ. 

It was an awkward and slow way to preach, through an in- 
terpreter, but I succeeded much better than I anticipated. 
One Indian woman, who had obtained religion, as we be- 
lieved, desired baptism, and the ordinance was administered 
to her. Several couple, from the scattering white people that 
hung around the mission, applied to be married. 

After directing matters, according to my instructions as 
superintendent, we started for home. After traveling near 
fifty miles, night came on at a point of timber called Crow 
Point, and there we camped. A dreadful storm of wind arose, 
which blew a severe gale, but Providence favored us in with- 
holding the rain, and we considered this a great blessing. 
The next day we reached the settlement, in health and 
safety. 

We expended several thousand dollars of missionary money 
in improving these mission premises, and succeeded in civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing a few of these Indians, but the whites 
kept constantly encroaching on them till they became rest- 
less, and, finally, the government bought them out. The mis- 
sion premises, with a section of land, was reserved for one of 
the half breed, so that the Missionary Society lost all that they 
had expended. It is true, the chiefs of the nation gave 
Brother Walker a thousand dollars of their annuities, as a 
compensation for the improvements he had made with the 
missionary money; and this money properly belonged to the 
Missionary Society, but they never realized it; and the Indians 
moved, finally, west of the Mississippi. There is still a lin- 
gering, wasting remnant of that nation; they have a mission- 
ary among them, and a good many of them are pious Chris- 
tians. 
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Before this mission was broken up there appeared another 
of those wandering stars, or visionary preachers, by the name 
of Paine. He visited a camp-meeting held near Springfield. 
He had no proper credentials to preach, and yet he pro- 
fessed to be commissioned from heaven to convert the world, 
whites, Indians, and all. He wanted to preach at my camp- 
meeting, but I would not permit him to occupy the stand. 
He called off the loose crowd some distance into the woods, 
gave us a terrible tongue-lashing, and then departed north 
to preach to the Indians. In the meantime the Black Hawk 
Indian war had broken out, and they were killing our people 
on the outskirts of the settlements fearfully. This Paine had 
gotten up somewhere this side of Chicago, and wanted to 
come down the country toward the old mission. He was ad- 
monished not to venture, and was assured the Indians would 
kill him, but he was so visionary that he said he was not 
afraid to go alone, right in among them, for the Lord would 
protect him, and the Indians would not hurt a hair of his 
head. He, in despite of every warning, started alone, through 
a long prairie. The Indians were waylaying the trail, and as 
he drew near a point of timber they shot and killed him, and 
then cut off his head; after scalping it, they placed it on a 
pole, and stuck the pole erect in the ground. They then took 
his horse and riding apparatus, clothes, ete. The next day, as 
a company of men passed, they saw Paine’s head sticking on a 
pole, and his body greatly mangled by the wolves; and this 
was an end of his commission to convert the world, Indians 
and all. ‘‘As the fool dieth, so died he.’’ 

_ In the month of April Brother Dew, Brother Thompson, 
and myself, met at St. Louis, to take passage on board a 
steamboat to the General Conference in Pittsburgh. We had 
never been on board a steamboat before, at least T never had. 
They were then a new thing among us, 80 we took passage on 
board the ‘‘Velocipede,’’ Mr. Ray captain. Before we went 
aboard, Brothers Dew and Thompson, with the kindest feel- 
ings imaginable, thought it their duty to caution me to be 
very quiet, for these steamboat fellows, passengers and all, 
were desperadoes. They knew I was outspoken, loved every- 
body and feared nobody. They were afraid I would get into 
some difficulty with somebody. I thanked them very kindly 
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for their special care over me. ‘‘But,’’ said I, ‘‘brethren, take 
care of yourselves; I think I know how to behave myself, and 
make others behave themselves, if need be.’’ 

When we got aboard we had a crowded cabin, a mixed 
multitude; some Deists, some Atheists, some Universalists, a 
great many profane swearers, drunkards, gamblers, fiddlers, 
and dancers. We dropped down to the barrack, below St. 
Louis, and there came aboard eight or ten United States offi- 
cers, and we had a jolly set, I assure you. They drank, 
fiddled, danced, swore, played cards, men and women too. I 
walked about, said nothing, but plainly saw we were in a bad 
snap, but there was no way to help ourselves. 

So things went on several days and nights. At the mouth 
of the Ohio there came aboard a Captain Waters. He had a 
new fiddle and a pack of cards. He was a professed infidel. 
Card playing was renewed all over the cabin. The captain 
of the boat was as fond of drinking and ecard playing as any 
of them. There was a lieutenant of the regular army on 
board, and although he was very wicked, yet he had been 
raised by religious parents. His wife, as he told me, was a 
good Christian. In walking the guard this lieutenant, whose 
name was Barker, and myself fell into conversation, and, 
being by ourselves, I took occasion to remonstrate with him 
on the subject of his profanity. He readily admitted it. was 
wrong, and said, “‘I have been better taught. But O,’’ said 
he, ‘‘the demoralizing life of a soldier!’’ 

There was also a Major Biddle on board, a professed infidel, 
but gentlemanly in his manners; he afterward fell in a duel, 
in or near St. Louis. I got a chance to talk to him in private, 
and alone; I remonstrated against his profanity; he agreed 
with me in all I said. In this way, I got to talk to many of 
them, and they mostly ceased to swear profanely in my pres- 
ence. Presently, they gathered around the table, and com- 
menced playing cards; I walked carelessly up, and looked on. 
Lieutenant Barker and Captain Waters looked up at me; I 
knew they felt reproved. Said one of them to me: ‘‘We are 
not blacklegs; we are not playing for money, but just to kill 
time.’’ I affected to be profoundly ignorant of what they 
were doing, and asked them what those little spotted things 
‘were. Mr. Barker said, 
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“Sit down here, and I will show you what we are doing, 
and how we do it.”’ 

‘‘No, no,”’ said I, ‘‘my friends; I am afraid it is all wrong.’ 

They insisted there was no harm in it at all. 

‘“Well,’”’ said I, ‘‘gentlemen, if you are just playing for 
fun, or to kill time, would it not be much better to drop all 
such foolishness, and let us talk on some topic to inform each 
other? then we could all be edified. As it is, a few of you 
enjoy all the pleasure, if, indeed, there is any in it; while 
the rest of us, who have no taste for such amusements, 
are not at all benefited. Come, lay aside those little spotted 
papers, that are only calculated to please children of a larger 
size, and let us talk on History, Philosophy, or Astronomy ; 
then we can all enjoy it, and be greatly benefited.’’ 

Captain Waters said: ‘‘Sir, if you will debate with me 
on the Christian religion, we will quit all our cards, fiddles, 
and dances.”’ 

‘“<T will do it with pleasure, captain,’’ said I. ‘*T have only 
one objection to debate with you. You are in the habit, I 
see, of swearing profanely, and using oaths, and I can’t swear 
back at you; and I fear, a debate, mixed up with profane 
oaths, would be unprofitable.”’ 

‘““Well, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘if you will debate with me on that 
subject, I will pledge you my word and honor that I will not 
swear a single oath.”’ 

‘“Very well, sir,’ said I; ‘‘on that condition, I will debate 
with you.’’ By this time there were gathered around us a 
large crowd. 

“‘Well,’’ said Lieutenant Barker, ‘‘take notice of the terms 
on which this debate is to be conducted.’’ Said he, ‘‘Now, 
gentlemen, draw near, and take your seats, and listen to the 
arguments; and by the consent of the two belligerent gentle- 
men, I will keep order.”’ 

We both agreed to his proposition. The captain opened the 
discussion by a great flourish of trumpets, expressing his 
great happiness at having one more opportunity of vindicat- 
ing the religion of reason and nature, in opposition to the 
religion of a bastard. To all of these flourishes, I simply 
replied, that the Christian religion was of age, and could 
speak for itself; and that I felt proud of an opportunity to 
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show that infidelity was born out of holy wedlock; and, there- 
fore, in the strictest sense, was a bastard, and that I thought 
it ill become the advocate of a notorious illegitimate to 
heap any reproaches on Christ. These exordiums had one 
good effect; they fixed and riveted the attention of almost all 
the passengers, the captain of the boat, ladies and all. My 
opponent then proceeded to lay down his premises, and draw 
his cgnelusions. When his twenty minutes expired, I replied; 
and in my reply, quoted a passage of Scripture. 

‘*Hold, sir,’’ said my opponent, ‘‘I don’t allow a book of 
fables and les to be brought in; nothing shall be admitted 
here but honorable testimony.’’ 

“Very well, sir,’’? said I; ‘‘the Bible shall be dispensed 
with altogether as evidence; and then I feel confident I can 
overturn your system on testimony drawn from the book of 
nature ;’’ and proceeded in the argument. 

In his second replication, he quoted Tom Paine as evidence. 

“‘Hold, sir,’’ said I; ‘‘such a degraded witness as Tom 
Paine can’t be admitted as testimony in this debate.’’ 

My opponent flew into a violent passion, and swore pro- 
fanely, that God Almighty never made a purer and more 
honorable man than Tom Paine. Ag he belched forth these 
horrid oaths, I took him by the chin with my hand, and 
moved his jaws together, and made his teeth rattle together 
at a mighty rate. He rose to his feet, so did I. He drew 
his fist, and swore he would smite me to the floor. Lieutenant 
Barker sprang in between us, saying, 

‘‘Cartwright, stand back; you can beat him in argument, 
and I can whip him; and, if there is any fighting to be done, 
I am his man, from the point of a needle to the mouth of a 
cannon; for he is no gentleman, as he pledged his word and 
honor that he would not swear; and he has broken his word 
and forfeited his honor.’’ 

Well, I had then to fly in between them, to prevent a 
bloody fight, for they both drew deadly weapons. Finally, 
this ended the argument. My valorous captain made con- 
cessions, and all became pacified. From this out, Barker was 
my fast friend, and would have fought for me at any time; 
and my infidel, Captain Waters, became very friendly to me; 

and when we landed in the night at Louisville, he insisted 
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that I should go home with him and partake of his very 
best hospitalities. 

But, to return a little to my narrative, the whole com- 
pany that witnessed the encounter with my infidel captain 
were interested in my favor. Our boat was old and crazy, 
and we made but little speed; consequently, we were detained 
on the river over Sunday. Early on Sabbath morning, the 
passengers formed themselves into a kind of committee of 
the whole, and appointed a special committee to wait on me, 
and invite me to preach to them that day on the boat. Lieu- 
tenant Barker was the committee. He came to me, and pre- 
sented the request. I said, 

‘Lieutenant, I never traveled on a steamboat before, and 
it will be a very awkward affair for me to preach on the 
boat; and, besides, I don’t know that the captain would like 
such an arrangement: and the passengers will drink, and per- 
haps gamble, and be disorderly; and every man on a steam- 
boat is a free man, and will do pretty much as he pleases, 
and will not be reproved.’’ 

Said the lieutenant, ‘‘I have consulted the captain of the 
boat, and he is willing, and pledges himself to keep good 
order. And now, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘we have annoyed you and 
your fellow-clergymen all the week, and I pledge you my 
word, all shall be orderly, and you shall enjoy your religious 
privileges on Sunday undisturbed, and you must preach to 
us. We need it, and the company wil not be satisfied if you 
don’t comply.’’ 

I gave my consent, and we fixed on the following times for 
three sermons: One immediately after the table was cleared 
off after breakfast, one after dinner, and one after supper. 
I led the way, taking the morning hour. The cabin was 
seated in good order, the deck passengers were invited down. 
We had a very orderly, well-behaved congregation. Brother 
Dew preached in the afternoon, and Brother Thompson at 
night, and I rarely ever spent a more orderly Sabbath any- 
where within the walls of a church. From this out we had 
no more drunkenness, profane swearing, or card playing. 
What good was done, if any, the judgment day will alone 
declare. 

At our Conference, in the fall of 1828, Galena Charge was 
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added to the Illinois District; so that my district reached 
nearly from the mouth of the Ohio River to Galena, the 
extreme northwest corner of the state, altogether six hundred 
miles long. This was a tremendous field of travel and labor. 
Around this district I had to travel four times in the year, 
and I had many rapid streams to cross, mostly without 
bridges or ferry-boats. Many of these streams, when they 
were, swollen, and I had to cross them to get to my quarterly 
meetings, I would strike for some point of timber, and tra- 
verse up and down the stream until I could find a drift or 
a tree fallen across. I would then dismount, strip myself 
and horse, carry my clothes and riding apparatus across on 
the fallen tree or drift, and then return and mount my horse, 
plunge in and swim over, dress, saddle my horse, and go 
on my way, from point to point of timber, without roads. 
Often night would overtake me in some lonesome, solitary 
grove. I would hunt out some suitable place, strike fire, for 
I always went prepared with flint, steel, and spunk, make as 
good a fire as circumstances called for, tie up or hopple out 
my horse, and there spend the night. Sometimes, in traveling 
from point to point of timber, darkness would come upon me 
before I could reach, by miles, the woods, and it being so 
dark that I could not see the trees I was aiming for, I would 
dismount and hold my horse by the bridle till returning light, 
then mount my horse, and pursue my journey. 

The northern part of my district was newly settled; and 
where it was settled at all, a few scattering cabins, with 
families in them, were all that could be looked for or expected 
in a vast region of the north end of my district; and I assure 
my readers that when I came upon one of these tenanted 
cabins, in those long and lonesome trips, it was a great treat, 
and I have felt as truly thankful to God to take shelter in 
one of those little shanties and get the privilege of a night’s 
lodging, as I have, under other circumstances, been when I 
have lodged in a fine house, with all the comforts of life 
around me. I recollect, in one of my northern trips, I had 
a very large and uninhabited prairie to cross; about midway 
across the prairie, twenty miles from any house, I came to 
a deep and turbid stream; twenty miles beyond was the point 

I was aiming for that day. The stream looked ugly and for- 
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bidding. I was mounted on a fine large horse, and I knew 
him to be an excellent swimmer. I hesitated for a moment. 
To retrace my steps I could not consent to, and if I ad- 
vanced, a swim, on my horse, was to be performed, no timber 
being in sight. I got down, readjusted my saddle, girded it 
tolerably tight, tied my overcoat on behind, put my watch 
and pocket papers in my saddle-bags, and then tied them 
around my neck, letting the ends rest on my shoulders, and 
said, ‘‘Now, Buck,’’ (that was the name of my horse,) ‘‘carry 
me safe to the other bank.’’ In we went; he swam over 
easily, and rose on the opposite bank safely. I readjusted 
my affairs, and went on my way rejoicing, and was not wet 
but a trifle. Three times this day I swam my horse across 
swollen streams, and made the cabin I was aiming for. Here 
lived a kind Methodist family, who gave me a hearty wel- 
come; gave me good meat and bread, and a strong cup of 
coffee, and I was much happier than many of the kings of 
the earth. I arrived safe at my quarterly meeting. All the 
surrounding citizens had turned out, twenty-seven in number. 
We had five conversions; seven joined the Church; and we 
were nearly all happy together. 

In one of those northern trips I was earnestly solicited to 
cross the Mississippi and preach to the few new settlers near 
what is now called Burlington City, on the west of the 
Father of Waters. My son-in-law, Wm. D. R. Trotter, per- 
haps was the first traveling preacher who broke ground in 
the Iowa State, and I followed a short time afterward. I had 
sent them an appointment to hold a two days’ meeting, just 
back of where Burlington City stands. Then there were only, 
a few cabins in the place; now it is a growing city, contain- 
ing, perhaps, ten thousand souls. 

When I went to my appointment, although there was but 
a scattered population, yet when they came out to meeting 
the cabins were so small that there was not one in the whole 
settlement which would hold the people. We repaired to the 
grove, and hastily prepared seats. Years before this time an 
old tree had fallen down across a small sapling and bent it 
near the earth. The sapling was not killed, and the top of it 
shot up straight beside the tree that had fallen on it, and it 
had grown for years in this condition. The old tree had been 

A. V. 12—16 
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cut off, and they scalped the bark off of that part of the 
sapling that lay parallel with the ground. They drove a 
stake down, and nailed a board to it, and the top of the 
sapling that grew erect, and this was my handboard, and I 
stood on that part of the sapling that lay near and level, with 
the ground. This was my pulpit, from which I declared the 
unsearchable riches of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and we 
had a‘good meeting. 

On the 23d of August, 1828, one of our beloved bishops, 
Enoch George, fell a victim to death. He had been an itin- 
erant preacher thirty-eight years, and had honorably dis- 
charged the duties of a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for twelve years. One has said of him, ‘‘Bishop 
George was a man of deep piety, of great simplicity of man- 
ners, a very pathetic, powerful, and successful preacher; 
greatly beloved in life, and very extensively lamented in 
death.”’ 

The Illinois Conference met this fall (September 18th, 
1829) at Edwardsville. Our country was rapidly filling up, 
our work constantly enlarging, and Bishop Roberts, at con- 
ference in Vincennes, September 30th, 1830, found it neces- 
sary to divide the circuits, and multiply the presiding-elder 
districts. The following new districts were formed in the 
bounds of the Illinois Conference, namely: the [linois Dis- 
trict was divided into two; the Kaskaskia and Sangamon Dis- 
tricts. The Kaskaskia District embraced the following ap- 
pointments: Kaskaskia, Brownsville, Jonesborough, Golconda, 
Mount Vernon, Shoal Creek, and Shelbyville, in all seven. 
The Sangamon District embraced the following appoint- 
ments: Lebanon, Apple Creek, Atlas, Spoon River, Sangamon, 
Salt Creek, Peoria, Fox River Mission, and Galena Mission, 
nine. Samuel H. Thompson was appointed to the Kaskaskia 
District, and I was appointed to the Sangamon District. This 
district still covered a large field of labor, embracing from 
opposite St. Louis to the northern limits of the state. 

Within the bounds of this district there lived a local 
preacher, who was a small, very easy, good-natured, pleasant 
man; he was believed to be also a very pious man, and a 
good and useful preacher. His wife was directly the reverse 
of almost everything that was good, saving it was believed 
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she was virtuous. She was high-tempered, overbearing, quar- 
relsome, and a violent opposer of religion. She would not 
fix her husband’s clothes to go out to preach, and was un- 
willing he should ask a blessing at the table, or pray in the 
family. And when he would attempt to pray, she would not 
conform, but tear around and make all the noise and dis- 
turbance in her power. She would turn the chairs over while 
he was reading, singing, or praying, and if she could not stop 
him any other way, she would catch a eat and throw it in 
his face while he was kneeling and trying to pray. Poor 
little man! surely he was tormented almost to desperation. 
He had invited several preachers home with him to talk to 
her, and see if they could not moderate her; but all to no 
purpose; she would curse them to their face, and rage like a 
demon. He had insisted on my going home with him several 
times, but I frankly confess I was afraid to trust myself. I 
pitied him from my very heart, and so did everybody else that 
was acquainted with his situation. But at length I yielded 
to his importunities, and went home with him one evening, 
intending to stay all night. After we arrived I saw in a 
minute that she was mad, and the devil was in her as large 
as an alligator; and I fixed my purpose, and determined on 
my course. After supper he said to her very kindly, ‘‘Come, 
wife, stop your little affairs, and let us have prayer.’’ That 
moment she boiled over, and said, ‘‘I will have none of your 
praying about me.’’ I spoke to her mildly, and expostu- 
lated with her, and tried to reason; but no, the further I 
went, the more wrathful she became, and she cursed me most 
bitterly. I then put on a stern countenance, and said to her, 
‘‘Madam, if you were a wife of mine, I would break you of 
your bad ways, or I would break your neck.”’ 

‘‘The devil you would!’’ said she. ‘‘Yes, you are a pretty 
Christian, ain’t you?’’ And then such a volley of curses as 
she poured on me, was almost beyond human endurance. 

‘‘Be still,’’ said I; ‘‘we must and will have prayer.’’ But 
she declared we should not. 

‘‘Now,’’ said I to her, ‘‘if you do not be still, and behave 
yourself, I’ll put you out of doors.’’ At this she clinched 
her fist, and swore she was one half alligator, and the other 
half snapping-turtle, and that it would take a better man 
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than I was to put her out. It was a small cabin we were in, 
and we were not far from the door, which was then standing 
open. I caught her by the arm, and swinging her round in a 
circle, brought her right up to the door, and shoved her out. 
She jumped up, tore her hair, foamed; and such swearing as 
she uttered, was seldom equaled, and never ‘surpassed. The 
door, or shutter of the door, was very strongly made to keep 
out hostile Indians; I shut it tight, barred it, and went to 
prayer, and I prayed as best I could, but I have no language 
at my command to describe my feelings; at the same time, I 
was determined to conquer, or die in the attempt. While she 
was raging and foaming in the yard and around the cabin, 
I started a spiritual song, and sung loud, to drown her voice 
ag much as possible. The five or six little children ran and 
squatted about and crawled under the beds. Poor things, 
they were scared almost to death. 

I sang on and she roared and thundered on outside, till she 
became perfectly exhausted, and panted for breath. At 
length, when she had spent her force, she became calm and 
still, and then knocked at the door saying, ‘‘Mr. Cartwright, 
please let me in.”’ 

‘“Will you behave yourself if I let you in?” said I. 

“<Q yes,” said she, ‘‘I will;’’ and throwing myself on my 
guard, and perfectly self-possessed, I opened the door, took 
her by the hand, led her in, and seated her near the fireplace. 
She had roared and foamed till she was in a high perspira- 
tion, and looked pale as death. After she took her seat, ‘‘O,”’ 
said she, ‘‘what a fool I am!”’ 

“Yes”? said I, ‘‘about one of the biggest fools I ever saw 
in all my life. And now,”’ said I, ‘“‘you have to repent for 
all this, or you must go to the devil at last.’? She was 
silent. Said I, ‘‘Children, come out here; your mother won’t 
hurt you now,’’ and turning to her husband, said, ‘‘ Brother 
C., let us pray again.’? We kneeled down, and both prayed. 
She was as quiet as a lamb. 

And now, gentle reader, although this was one of the 
hardest cases I ever saw on this earth, I must recall it to 
the glory of Divine grace, I lived to see, in less than six 
months after this frolic with the devil, this woman soundly 
converted to God, and if there was ever a changed mortal 
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for the better, it was this said woman. Her children, as 
they grew up, all, I believe, obtained religion, and the family 
became a religious, happy family, and she was bold in the 
cause of God as she had been in the cause of the wicked one. 

When I came to the County of Sangamon in 1824, and rode 
the Sangamon Circuit in 1825-26, Springfield, our present 
seat of government for the state, was a very small village. 
Even the county seat was not located at it, and for several 
years there was no regular society of any denomination or- 
ganized there save the Methodist. We had a respectable 
society in point of numbers and religious moral character, 
but they were generally very poor. There was no meeting- 
house or church in the place. We preached in private houses 
almost altogether for several years. The first Presbyterian 
minister who came to the town, that I have any recollection 
of, was by the name of He was a very well educated 
man, and had regularly studied theology in some of the 
Eastern states, where they manufacture young preachers like 
they do lettuce in hot-houses. He brought with him a number 
of old manuscript sermons, and read them to the people; but 
as to common sense, he had very little, and he was almost 
totally ignorant of the manners and usages of the world, espe- 
cially this new Western world; yet he came here to evangelize 
and Christianize us poor heathen. He did not meet with 
much encouragement, but he certainly was a pious, good man, 
much devoted to prayer. He came to my appointments, and 
we became acquainted. He, in part, traveled with me round 
my circuit, anxious to get acquainted with the people, and 
preach to them. He soon saw and felt that he had no adapta- 
tion to the country or people. I told him he must quit read- 
ing his old manuscript sermons, and learn to speak extempo- 
raneously ; that the Western people were born and reared in 
hard times, and were an outspoken and off-hand people; that 
if he did not adopt this manner of preaching, the Methodists 
would set the whole Western world on fire before he would 
light his match. He tried it a while, but became discouraged, 
and left for parts unknown. 

Shortly after this others came in, but still there was no 
church in the town of Springfield to worship in for any de- 
nomination. The Methodists were poor, the Presbyterians 
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few, and not very wealthy. At length the citizens put up 4 
small school-house, which was appropriated to religious pur- 
poses on the Sabbath, but it was often attended with diffi- 
culty, as different ministers of different denominations would 
make their appointments in this little school-house, and their 
appointments would often come together and clash. This was 
attended with no good results, and at length a proposition 
was made for the Methodists and Presbyterians to unite and 
build a church between them, and define each denomination’s 
time of occupancy and legal rights in the church till such 
time as one or the other could be able to build separately, 
and then sell out to the other denomination. A subscription 
was set on foot, and five or six hundred dollars subscribed. 

Thinking all was right, I left to fill my appointments; 
but when the deed to this property was to be made, it was 
settled on Presbyterian trustees, and the Methodists only 
occupied it by grace. There was a very honest old gentleman, 
who was an intelligent lawyer, that had not subscribed any- 
thing, but intended to; but he wanted equal rights and priv- 
ileges secured to the Methodists, though he himself was a 
Universalist. He saw how things were driving, and sent for 
me. I went on, and, on examination, found that the agree- 
ment between the two denominations was violated in the deed. 
I expostulated with them, but all in vain; they persisted. 
I then went, and immediately drew up a subscription to 
build a Methodist church, and subscribed seventy-five dollars. 
My old honest lawyer told me he would either give two lots 
in the new town, above where the most of the town then was, 
or he would give fifty dollars. I took the two lots, on which 
the Methodist church now stands. 

The Presbyterians went on and built the little brick shanty 
that stands near where the first Presbyterian church now 
stands, and in one day I obtained about six hundred dollars, 
and the Methodists built their old frame meeting-house that 
stood as a monument of their covetousness for many years, 
and, indeed, till lately, when they saw their folly, and now 
have a fine church. But still they ought to have at least two 
more good churches in a city containing ten thousand souls, 
and constantly increasing in population, and, undoubtedly, is 
_ destined to become a large inland city, and, from its central 
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position and railroad facilities, will, in a very few years, con- 
tain fifty thousand inhabitants. 

The securing those two lots at an early day in Springfield, 
clearly shows the sound policy of taking early measures in 
every new country, city, town, village, and prospectively 
strong settlement, to secure lots for churches and parsonages 
when they can be obtained at a nominal price, and often as a 
donation. Our people and preachers are often too negligent 
in this very thing. They wait till lots rise in value, and some- 
times have to give for a suitable one, on which to build a 
church or parsonage, as much as would erect a decent house 
in which to worship God. The two lots above named were, 
by their owner, valued at fifty dollars. They would now sell, 
I suppose, for seven or eight thousand dollars. They will 
soon be in the heart of the city, and are as valuable lots and 
also as beautiful for church purposes, as are to be found in 
the city. 

A few years ago our beloved Bishop Janes, in a visit to 
Springfield, saw clearly its rapid growth, and the slowness 
of the members of the Church in that place in regard to 
church extensions, and he advised, and organized, through the 
mission committee, the establishment of a mission in Spring- 
field. But such was the short-sighted policy of many of the 
members of the Church belonging to the old charge, that they 
directly and indirectly opposed the establishment of this 
mission. But, through the strong and persevering efforts of 
the missionaries and the superintendent of the mission, we 
succeeded in procuring a lot and erecting a neat little mission 
church at a cost of something like twenty-seven hundred 
dollars. 

When the church was finished, it was in debt some four 
hundred dollars, and instead of the members of the old 
charge, and the mission charge, making an effort to pay this 
indebtedness, they suffered the church to be sold for less than 
three hundred dollars; and even the members of the old 
charge devised a plan to buy it in, and diverted it from its 
original purpose of a church, to an academy, for the benefit 
of the old charge; and, consequently, our mission was blown 
out, our labor, for from two to four years, lost, and, in open 
violation of the provisions of the Discipline of the Church, 
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the mission property was converted from Church to academi- 
cal purposes; and a house and lot, that had cost near three 
thousand dollars, was thus sacrificed for a debt of less than 
three hundred dollars. This very transaction will stand out 
to future generations as evidence of the folly and stupidity 
of the members of the Methodist Church in Springfield, and 
will bar our approach to the citizens for years to come, when 
we desire to solicit aid to erect houses of worship in our 
metropolis. 

Somewhere about this time, in 1829-30, the celebrated 
camp-meeting took place in Sangamon County and Circuit; 
and, as I suppose, out of incidents that then occurred was 
concocted that wonderful story about my fight with Mike 
Fink, which has no foundation in fact. We had this year 
two fine camp-meetings on the same ground, a few weeks 
apart; at the first, it was thought, over one hundred pro- 
fessed religion, and most of them joined the Methodist 
Church. At the second camp-meeting, over seventy joined 
the Church. Our encampment was large, and well seated ; 
and we erected a large shed, that would, it was supposed, 
shelter a thousand people. The story to which I have al- 
luded was published in ‘‘The National Magazine,’’ and 
Brother Finley’s Autobiography. It originated, I believe, 
in a paper, published in New York, called ‘‘The Sunday 
Times ;’’? from this paper, it has been republished almost all 
round the Union. I would not care about the publication of 
this story by the secular press, if it had not found its way 
into our religious papers. One of the editors of one of our 
religious papers, who had published it, in reply to a letter 
of mine complaining of the caricature, and correcting some of 
the wrong statements, said, ‘‘It was good enough for me; and 
that if I would not publish a true history of my life, it was 
no matter if others published a false one.’’ 

While I was on the Sangamon District, I rode one day into 
Springfield, on some little business. My horse had been an 
excellent racking pony, but now had the stiff complaint. I 
called a few minutes in a store, to get some little articles; I 
saw in the store two young men and a young lady; they were 
strangers, and we had no introduction whatever; they passed 
out, and off, After I had transacted my little business in 
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the store, I mounted my stiff pony, and started for home. 
After riding nearly two miles, I discovered ahead of me, a 
light, two-horse wagon, with a good span of horses hitched 
to the wagon; and although it was covered, yet the cover was 
rolled up. It was warm weather, and I saw in the wagon 
those two young men and the young lady that I had seen 
in the store. As I drew near them, they began to sing one 
of our camp-meeting songs, and they appeared to sing with 
great animation. Presently the young lady began to shout, 
and said, ‘‘Glory to God! Glory to God!’’ the driver cried 
out, ‘‘Amen! Glory to God!”’ 

My first impressions were, that they had been across the 
Sangamon River to a camp-meeting that I knew was in 
progress there, and had obtained religion, and were happy. 
As I drew a little nearer, the young lady began to sing and 
shout again. The young man who was not driving fell down, 
and cried aloud for mercy; the other two, shouting at the top 
of their voices, cried out, ‘‘Glory to God! another sinner’s 
down.’’? Then they fell to exhorting the young man that was 
down, saying, ‘‘Pray on, brother; pray on, brother; you will 
soon get religion.’’ Presently up jumped the young man that 
was down, and shouted aloud, saying, ‘‘God has blessed my 
soul. Halleluiah! halleluiah! Glory to God!”’ 

Thinking all was right, I felt like riding up, and joining 
in the songs of triumph and shouts of joy that rose from 
these three happy persons; but as I neared the wagon, I saw 
some glances of their eyes at each other, and at me, that 
created a suspicion in my mind that all was not right; and 
the thought occurred to me that they suspected or knew 
me to be a preacher, and that they were carrying on in this 
way to make a mock of sacred things, and to fool me. I 
checked my horse, and fell back, and rode slowly, hoping 
they would pass on, and that T should not be annoyed by 
them any more; but when I checked my horse and went slow, 
they checked up and went slow too, and the driver changed 
with the other young man; then they began again to sing and 
shout at a mighty rate, and down fell the first driver, and up 
went a new shout of ‘‘Glory to God! another sinner’s down. 
Pray on, brother; pray on, brother ; the Lord will bless you.’’ 
Presently up sprang the driver, saying, ‘‘Glory to God! he 
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has blessed me.’? And both the others shouted, and said, 
‘Another sinner’s converted, another sinner’s converted. 
Halleluiah! Glory to God!’’ A rush of indignant feeling 
came all over me, and I thought I would ride up and horse- 
whip both of these young men; and if the woman had not 
been in company, I think I should have done so; but I for- 
bore. It was a vexatious encounter; if my horse had been 
fleet, as in former days, I could have rode right off, and left 
them in their glory, but he was stiff, and when I would fall 
back and go slow, they would check up; and when I would 
spur my stiff pony, and try to get ahead of them, they would 
crack the whip and keep ahead of me; and thus they tor- 
mented me before, as I thought, my time, and kept up a con- 
tinual roar of ‘‘ Another sinner’s down! Another soul’s con- 
verted! Glory to God! Pray on, brother! MHalleluiah! hal- 
leluiah! Glory to God!’’ till I thought it was more than any 
good preacher ought to bear. 

It would be hard for me to describe my feelings just 
about this time. It seemed to me that I was delivered over 
to be tormented by the devil and his imps. Just at this mo- 
ment I thought of a desperate mudhole about a quarter of a 
mile ahead; it was a long one, and dreadful deep mud, and 
many wagons had stuck in it, and had to be prized out. 
Near the center of this mudhole there was a place of mud 
deeper than anywhere else. On the right stood a stump 
about two feet high; all the teams had to be driven as close 
to this stump as possible to avoid a deep rut on the left, 
where many wagons had stuck; I knew there was a small 
bridle way that wound round through the brush to avoid the 
mud, and it occurred to me that when we came near this 
muddy place I would take the bridle way, and put my horse 
at the top of his speed, and by this means get away from 
_ these wretched tormenters, as I knew they could not go fast 
through this long reach of mud. When we came to the com- 
mencement of the mud I took the bridle path, and put spurs 
and whip to my horse. Seeing I was rapidly leaving them in 
the rear, the driver cracked his whip, and put his horses at 
almost full speed, and such was their anxiety to keep up 
with me, to carry out their sport, that when they came to this 

bad place they never saw the stump on the right. The fore 
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wheel of the wagon struck centrally on the stump, and as the 
wheel mounted the stump, over went the wagon. Fearing it 
would turn entirely over and catch them under, the two 
young men took a leap into the mud, and when they lighted 
they sank up to the middle. The young lady was dressed 
in white, and as the wagon went over, she sprang as far as 
she could, and lighted on all fours; her hands sunk into the 
mud up to her armpits, her mouth and the whole of her face 
immersed in the muddy water, and she certainly would have 
strangled if the young men had not relieved her. As they 
helped her up and out, I had wheeled my horse to see the 
fun. I rode up to the edge of the mud, stopped my horse, 
reared in my stirrups, and shouted at the top of my 
voice, 

**Glory to God! Glory to God! MHalleluiah! another sin- 
ner’s down! Glory to God! MHalleluiah! Glory! Halle- 
luiah!’’ 

If ever mortals felt mean, these youngsters did; and well 
they might, for they had carried on all this sport to make 
light of religion, and to insult a minister, a total stranger to 
them. But they contemned religion, and hated the Method- 
ists, especially Methodist preachers. 

When I became tired of shouting over them, I said to 
them: 

‘‘Now, your poor, dirty, mean sinners, take this as a just 
judgment of God upon you for your meanness, and repent of 
your dreadful wickedness; and let this be the last time that 
you attempt to insult a preacher; for if you repeat your 
abominable sport and persecutions, the next time God will 
serve you worse, and the devil will get you.”’ 

They felt so badly that they never uttered one word of 
reply. Now I was very glad that I did not horsewhip them, 
as I felt like doing; but that God had avenged his own cause, 
and defended his own honor without my doing it with carnal 
weapons; and I may here be permitted to say, at one of those 
prosperous camp-meetings named in this chapter, I had the 
ereat pleasure to see all three of these young people con- 
verted to God. I took them into the Methodist Church, and 
they went back to Ohio happy in God. They were here on 
a visit among their relations from that state, and went home 
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with feelings very different from those they possessed when 
they left. 

There is another small incident connected with these two 
prosperous camp-meetings before named. There was a great 
and good work going on in our congregation from time to 
time; and on Sunday there were a great many from Spring- 
field, and all the surrounding country. A great many pro- 
fessors of religion in other Churches professed to wish their 
children converted, but still they could not trust them at a 
Methodist meeting, especially a camp-meeting. A great many 
of these young people attended the camp-meetings, and on 
Sunday the awful displays of Divine power were felt to the 
utmost verge of the congregation. When I closed my sermon, 
I invited mourners to the altar, and there was a mighty shak- 
ing among the dry bones; many came forward, and among 
the rest there were many young ladies whose parents were 
members of a sister Church; two in particular of these young 
ladies came into the altar. Their mother wag present; and 
when she heard her daughters were kneeling at the altar of 
God, praying for mercy, she sent an elder of her Church to 
bring them out. When he came to tell them their mother 
had sent for them, they refused to go. He then took hold of 
them, and said they must go. I then took hold of him, and 
told him they should not go, and that if that was his busi- 
ness, I wanted him to leave the altar instantly. He left, and 
reported to their mother; and while we were kneeling all 
round the altar, and praying for the mourners, the mother 
in a great rage rushed in. When she came, all were kneeling 
around, and there was no place for her to get in to her 
daughters. As I knelt and was stooping down, talking, and 
encouraging the mourners, this lady stepped on my shoulders, 
and rusher right over my head. As, in a fearful rage, she 
took hold of her daughters to take them out by force, I took 
hold of her arm, and tried to reason with her, but I might as 
well have reasoned with a whirlwind. She said she would 
have them out at the risk of her life. 

‘“They are my daughters,’’ said she, ‘‘and they shall come 
out.”’ 

Said I to her, ‘‘This is my altar and my meeting, and I 
say, these girls shall not be taken out.’’ 
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She seized hold of them again. I took hold of her, and put 
her out of the altar, and kept her out. Both of these young 
ladies professed religion, but they were prevented by their 
mother from joining the Methodists. She compelled them to 
join her Church, sorely against their will. They married in 
their mother’s Church, but I fear they were hindered for 
life, if not finally lost. 

I have often thought of the thousands who have been 
awakened and converted under Methodist preaching, but, 
from the prejudice of their husbands, wives, parents, or 
children, and friends, have been influenced to join another 
branch of the Church. What a fearful account will many 
have to give who, through prejudice or bigotry, have opposed 
their relatives or friends in joining the Church of their 
choice; if these souls are lost, who will have to answer for 
it at the bar of God? ‘‘Lord, we saw some casting out devils 
in thy name, and we forbade them, because they followed 
not us.”’? ‘‘Forbid them not,’’ was the reply of our Savior; 
‘(for there ig no man can do a miracle in my name, and 
speak lightly of me.’’ Let us be careful on this subject, for 
the loss of a soul is a fearful consideration to all. 

We had a camp-meeting in Morgan County, Sangamon 
District. While I was on this district the following remark- 
able providence occurred: There were large congregations 
from time to time, many awakened and converted to God, 
fifty joined the Church. G. W. Teas, now a traveling 
preacher in the Iowa Conference, made the fiftieth person 
that joined the Church. We had worship for several days 
and nights. On Monday, just after we dismissed for dinner, 
there was a very large limb of a tree that stood on the side 
of the ground alloted for the ladies, which, without wind or 
any other visible cause, broke loose and fell, with a mighty 
erash, right in among the ladies’ seats; but as the Lord would 
direct it, there was not a woman or child there when the 
limb fell. If it had fallen at any time while the congregation 
was collected, it must have killed more than a dozen persons. 
Just in the south of Morgan, near Lynnville, we had another 
camp-meeting, perhaps the same summer. In the afternoon, 
at three o’clock, 1 put up a very good local preacher to 
preach. He was not as interesting as some, and the congre- 
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gation became restless, especially the rowdies. I went out 
among them, and told them they ought to hear the preacher. 

‘*O,”’ said they, ‘‘if it was you we would gladly hear you.”’ 

**Boys,’’ said I, ‘‘do you really want to hear me?”’ 

“Yes, we do,’’ said they. 

‘“Well,’’ said I, ‘‘if you do, go and gather all those inat- 
tentive groups, and come down in the grove, two hundred 
yards south, and I will preach to you.”’ 

They collected two or three hundred. I mounted an old 
log; they all seated themselves in a shade. I preached to 
them about an hour, and not a soul moved or misbehaved. 
In this way I matched the rowdies for once. 


AI 
IN THE EAST 


I THINK it about time now to say a few things about our Gen- 
eral Conference of 1852, which sat in Boston. When in Pitts- 
burgh, at the General Conference of 1848, the New England 
brethren pleaded hard for the General Conference of 1852 
to be appointed in Boston, they alleged that New England 
had never had a General Conference. I observed to Brother 
Crandall, and other New Englanders, rather jocosely, that, 
judging from the Yankees that I had seen out in the West, 
I was a little afraid to venture myself in the General Con- 
ference among the Bostonians; for almost all that I had seen 
in the West had assumed such high ground, professed such 
mighty educational attainments, that we poor illiterate West- 
ern backwoods preachers could hardly hold an intelligible 
conversation with them; and that we were afraid to start any 
proposition whatever; and when we met them, we could only 
stand and look at them, and make ready to answer questions. 

To this, Brother Crandall pleasantly replied, *“Why, sir, 
you have never seen a genuine Yankee in the West; those you 
have seen are runaways, or pretenders or impostors; they are 
an adulterated set of scape-gallows fellows; but come to Bos- 
ton, and we will show you a real live, green Yankee.’’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ said I; ‘‘we’ll go for Boston.’’ 

When a number of the delegates from different Confer- 

ences met in New York, on their way to Boston, we took the 
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ears, a crowd of us together, and on our iron horse snorted 
toward the land of the Puritan metropolis, leaving the Empire 
City and State far behind. 

Just about the time we entered the limits of the State of 
Massachusetts, our conductor proclaimed a halt of ten min- 
utes; I dashed out without my hat; I wanted water, and as 
T had no relish for being left by the cars, I ran and watered, 
and with a quick step returned, and took my seat. I discov- 
ered that a good many of the preachers were indulging in a 
hearty laugh, and, as I thought, at my expense. 

Said I, ‘‘Gentlemen, what are you laughing at?”’ 

One, somewhat composing his risibilities, answered, 

‘‘How dare you enter the sacred, classic land of the Pil- 
grims bareheaded ?’’ 

‘‘My dear sir,’’ said I, ‘‘God Almighty crowded me into 
the world bareheaded, and I think it no more harm to enter 
Massachusetts bareheaded than for the Lord to bring me into 
the world without a hat.’’ 

There were several ladies sitting hard by, though I had 
not observed them; they pulled down their veils, and chuckled 
over my speech for miles. When we got to Boston, I expected 
to see no one that I had ever seen but a few of the Methodist 
preachers that I had become acquainted with at the General 
Conferences of former days; but I was very agreeably disap- 
pointed in this respect, and especially when I learned that 
Mr. Merrill, with whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance 
at M’Kendree College, Illinois, some years past, was then liv- 
ing in Boston, and had petitioned for Dr. Akers and myself 
to board with him during General Conference. This Brother 
Merrill was the son of Rev. John A. Merrill, a fine old Method- 
ist preacher of olden times, with whom I had been long 
acquainted, who had borne the glad tidings of the Gospel suc- 
cessfully to thousands; witnessed a good confession, lived 
faithful, died happy, and has gone safe home to heaven. I 
found myself very agreeably situated in this kind and gen- 
erous family. Brother Merrill was intelligent, easy, and 
pleasant in conversation. His friendly little wife was kind, 
courteous, and easy in her manners; and her mother, a fine, 
intelligent old lady. All were easy, familiar, and agreeable. 
We were. also favored with the company of Brother J. F. 
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Jaquess, who was collecting books for the female college in 
Jacksonville. My fear was, that I would get into a family 
that were cold, stiff, and distant in their manners. One of 
these formal, distant, ceremonious families was always a 
prison to me, and well calculated to make me feel unhappy, 
and far from home; but it was otherwise here. 

The second Sabbath in Boston, I was appointed to preach 
at Church-street Church at eleven o’clock. I took for the 
text, Hebrews x, 22. We had a large congregation; several 
preachers present; and supposing that most of my congrega- 
tion had hardly ever seen or heard of me, and that they were 
an educated people, and had been used to great preaching, I 
put on all the gravity that I well could command; I tried 
to preach one of my best sermons, in a plain, grave, sober 
manner; and, although I never thought myself a great 
preacher, yet I really thought I had done very near my best 
that time. Well, when I came down from the pulpit, a 
brother preacher introduced me to several of the prominent 
members of the congregation; and as I was introduced to 
them, they asked me very emphatically, 

*‘TIs this Peter Cartwright from Illinois, the old Western 
pioneer ?”’ 

I answered them, ‘‘ Yes, I am the very man.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said several of them, ‘‘brother, we are much dis- 
appointed; you have fallen very much under our expecta- 
tions; we expected to hear a much greater sermon than that 
you preached to-day.’’ 

‘‘Well, brethren,’’ said I, ‘‘how can it be helped? I did 
as well as I could, and was nearly at the top of my speed.’’ 

I tell you this was cold encouragement; I felt great mor- 
tification; I hastened to my room and prayed over it a while. 
That night they had appointed me to preach at North Russell- 
street. There was a full congregation, and a good many 
preachers present. I read for the text, Job xxii, 21. I had 
asked God for. help; and when I took my text, I determined 
to do my very best, and did so; but failed, as in the fore- 
noon, to meet the expectations of the people. And as I came 
down into the altar, I was again introduced to some of the 
brethren; and although they did seem to doubt that I was 
Peter Cartwright from the West, the old pioneer, yet they, in 
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cold blood, informed me that I had fallen under their expecta- 
tions, and as good as told me that my sermon was a failure. 
Now was not this too bad? I tell you they roused me, and 
provoked what little religious patience I had; and I rather 
tartly replied to one, that I could give people ideas, but I 
could not give them capacity to receive those ideas, and left 
them abruptly; and in very gloomy mood retreated to my 
lodgings, but took but little rest in sleep that night. I con- 
stantly asked myself this question, Is it so, that I cannot 
preach? or what is the matter? I underwent a tremendous 
crucifixion in feeling. 

The next day, I told Dr. Gimmes not to give me any 
other appointment in Boston during the General Conference, 
‘*for,’’ said I, ‘‘your people here have not got sense enough 
to know a good sermon when they hear it.”’ 

The Sabbath following I spent in Lynn, and had good 
meetings; then I went the next Sabbath to Fall River, and 
preached for Brothers Allyn and Upham, and had a pleasant 
time. Some time in the following week, old Brother Taylor 
came to me and told me I must preach at his church the next 
Sabbath, at the Bethel Charge; and said, Dr. Akers and 
Brother J. F. Wright had both tried to preach in his church, 
and both failed; ‘‘and,’’ said he, ‘‘you are the forlorn hope. 
If you flash, no other Western preacher shall preach in my 
church any more during the General Conference.’’ 

Said I, ‘‘Brother Taylor, you need not think that any of 
us Western men are anxious about preaching to you in Bos- 
ton; your way of worship here is so different from ours in 
the West, that we are confused. There’s your old wooden 
god, the organ, bellowing up in the gallery, and a few dandi- 
fied singers lead in singing, and really do it all. The con- 
gregation won’t sing, and when you pray, they sit down in- 
stead of kneeling. We don’t worship God in the West by 
proxy, or substitution. You need not give yourself any 
trouble about getting a Western man to preach in your 
church; we don’t want to do it, and I do not think that I will 
try to preach in Boston any more, unless you would 
permit me to conduct the services after the Western man- 
ner.”’ 

Said Brother Taylor to me, ‘‘ Brother, you must preach to 

A. V. 12—17 
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us at the Bethel; and,’’ said he, ‘‘roll up your sleeves, and 
unbutton your collar, and give us a real Western eut.’”’ 

My reply was this: ‘‘If you will let me regulate your con- 
eregation, and preach as we do in the West, I have no ob- 
jection to preaching to your congregation, or anywhere in 
Boston.’’ 

“Very well, at it you go,’’ was his reply. 

Im the meantime, I had learned from different sources, 
that the grand reason of my falling under the expectations 
of the congregations that I had addressed was substantially 
this: almost all those curious incidents that had gained cur- 
rency throughout the country, concerning Methodist preach- 
ers, had been located on me, and that when the congregations 
came to hear me, they expected little else but a bundle of 
eccentricities and singularities; and when they did not realize, 
according to their anticipations, they were disappointed, and 
that this was the reason they were disappointed. So on Sab- 
bath, when I came to the Bethel, we had a good congrega- 
tion; and after telling them that Brother Taylor had given 
me the liberty to preach to them after the Western fashion, 
I took my text Matthew xi, 12; and after a few commonplace 
remarks, I commenced giving them some Western anecdotes, 
which had a thrilling effect on the congregation, and excited 
them immoderately, I cannot say religiously; but I thought 
if ever I saw animal excitement, it was then and there. This 
broke the charm. During my stay after this, I could pass 
anywhere for Peter Cartwright, the old pioneer of the West. 
IT am not sure that after this I fell under the expectations 
of my congregations among them. 

I will say that-a more generous, hospitable, and social peo- 
ple I never found anywhere than in Boston. Their socia- 
bility and friendly greetings reminded me more of our West- 
ern manners than anything I ever found among total stran- 
gers, and many of them are sincere, devout Christians; but 
their mode of worship I do most solemnly object to, so far 
as their pews, promiscuous sittings, and instrumental music 
are concerned. The salaries of their organists and choirs 
are expenses unjustified by the word of God. I also take 
exceptions, in many instances, to the moral character of the 
persons employed in these departments. The evils that result 
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from mixed sittings of male and female, which are always 
attendant on the pew system, are neither few nor small. The 
choir practice destroys congregational singing almost entirely, 
and has introduced the awkward and irreverent practice 
among congregations of turning their backs on the sacred 
desk, and facing about to the choir, and this whole system 
has a tendency to destroy the humble practice of kneeling in 
time of prayer, and contributes largely to the Church-dishon- 
oring practice of sitting while the prayers of the Church are 
offered up to God. 


XIT 
CONCLUSION 


In 1803, or fifty-three years since, next fall, I started to 
travel and preach the Gospel, being employed by a presiding 
elder, in my eighteenth year. I traveled five years as a single 
man. I then married, and have traveled forty-eight years 
as a married man. My wife has had nine children; seven 
daughters and two sons. We raised eight of those children ; 
lost one lovely little daughter in her minority, but have lived 
to see all the rest married, though one has died since she 
married, but died in peace. We have now living thirty- 
eight grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. All our 
children are in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and, we 
hope, are trying to be religious; several of our grandchildren 
are also in the Church, and trying to serve God and get to 
heaven. Forty-eight years ago, I was appointed presiding 
elder by Bishop Asbury; and, with the exception of a few 
years, have been presiding elder up to this time, and am per- 
haps the oldest presiding elder in all the Western country. 
I have seen fifty-three sessions of annual conferences, and 
never missed but one. I have been elected to eleven General — 
Conferences, from 1816 to 1856. 

When I started as a traveling preacher, a single preacher 
was allowed to receive eighty dollars per annum, if his circuit 
would give it to him; but single preachers in those days sel- 
dom received over thirty or forty dollars, and often much 
less; and had it not been for a few presents made us by the 
benevolent friends of the Church, and a few dollars we made 
as marriage fees, we must have suffered much more than we 
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did. But the Lord provided; and, strange as it may appear 
to the present generation, we got along without starving, or 
going naked. 

I wish here to give a statement of my success, and loss and 
gain, as a Methodist traveling preacher, for fifty-three years, 
though I know it will be imperfect; but it shall be as perfect 
as my old musty and rusty account scraps will permit. And 
in the first place, I have lacked, in the fifty-three years, of 
my disciplinary allowance, about $5,000; loss in horses to 
travel with, $1,000; loss in the sale of religious books, $200; 
loss in money, of which I was robbed, $150; loss in clothing 
stolen from me, $50. Total loss, $6,400. 

I sold about $10,000 worth of books; my percentage on 
these books would net me about $1,000; made in marriage 
fees, $500; presents in money, clothing, horses, ete., $500. 
Total, $2,000. 

Given by me for the erection of churches and parsonages, 
$500; given to Missionary Society, Bible Society, Sunday- 
school Union, and other benevolent societies, $800; given to 
universities, colleges, ete., for education, $700; given to super- 
annuated preachers, their widows and orphans, and other 
necessitous cases, $300; given unfortunate persons, burned 
out, $500. Total, $2,300. 

I have traveled eleven circuits, and twelve districts; have 
received into the Methodist Episcopal Church, on probation 
and by letter, 10,000; have baptized, of children, 8,000; of 
adults, 4,000. I have preached the funerals of 500, and now, 
after all I have done or can do, and although I know well 
what a Methodist preacher’s suffering life is, and have known 
what it is to suffer hunger and poverty, and also what it is, 
in some small sense, to abound, I feel that I have been a 
very unprofitable servant. 

For fifty-three years, whenever appointed to a circuit or 
district, I formed a plan, and named every place where and 
when I preached; and also the text of Scripture from 
which I preached; the number of conversions, of baptisms, 
and the number that joined the Church. From these old 
plans, though there are some imperfections, yet I can come 
very near stating the number of times that I have tried to 
preach, For twenty years of my early ministry, I often 
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preached twice a day, and sometimes three times. We seldom 
ever had, in those days, more than one rest day in a week; 
so that I feel very safe in saying that I preached four hun- 
dred times a year. This would make, in twenty years, eight 
thousand sermons. For the last thirty-three years, I think 
I am safe in saying I have averaged four sermons a week, or 
at least two hundred sermons a year, making, in thirty-three 
years, 6,600. Total, 14,600. 

I was converted on a camp-ground, elsewhere described 
in this narrative; and for many years of my early ministry, 
after I was appointed presiding elder, lived in the tented 
grove from two to three months in the year. 

I am sorry to say that the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
late years, since they have become numerous and wealthy, 
have almost let camp-meetings die out. I am very certain 
that the most successful part of my ministry has been on 
camp-ground. There the word of God has reached the hearts 
of thousands that otherwise, in all probability, never would 
have been reached by the ordinary means of grace. Their 
practicability and usefulness have, to some extent, been tested 
this year, 1856, in my district, Pleasant Plains, and I greatly 
desire to see a revival of camp-meetings in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church before I go hence and am no more, or before 
I leave the walls of Zion. Come, my Methodist brethren, 
you can well afford to spend one week in each 
year, in each circuit, or station, on the tented field. But 
there must be a general rally; it will be but a small burden 
if there is a general turn out, but if a few only tent, it will 
be burdensome, and will finally destroy camp-meetings alto- 
gether. 

May the day be eternally distant, when camp-meetings, 
class-meetings, prayer-meetings and love-feasts shall be laid 
aside in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

_ And now I must draw this imperfect history of my life to a 
close. I am in the seventy-second year of my natural life. 
I have lived to see this vast Western wilderness rise and im- 
prove, and become wealthy without a parallel in the history 
of the world; I have outlived every member of my father’s 
family; I have no father, no mother, no brother, no sister 
living; I have outlived every member of the class I joined 
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in 1800; I have outlived every member of the Western Con- 
ference in 1804, save one or two; I have outlived every mem- 
ber of the first General Conference that I was elected to, in 
Baltimore, in 1816, save five or six; I have outlived all my 
early bishops; I have outlived every presiding elder that I 
ever. had when on circuits; and I have outlived hundreds and 
thousands of my contemporary ministers and members, as 
well as juniors, and still linger on the mortal shores. Though 
all these have died, they shall live again, and by the grace of 
God I shall live with them in heaven forever. Why I live, God 
only knows. I certainly have toiled and suffered enough to 
kill a thousand men, but I do not complain. Thank God for 
health, strength, and grace, that have borne me up, and 
borne me on; thank God that during my long and exposed 
life as a Methodist preacher, I have never been overtaken 
with any scandalous sin, though my shortcomings and imper- 
fections have been without number. 

And now, I ask of all who may read this imperfect sketch 
of my eventful life, while I linger on these mortal shores, to 
pray for me, that my sun may set without a cloud, and that 
I may be counted worthy to obtain a part in the first resur- 
rection, and may, O may I meet you all in heaven! Farewell, 
till we meet at the judgment! 


THE END 








BENJAMIN HAYDON 


THE NOTED ENGLISH ARTIST, ART-LEADER AND CRITIC 
1786-1846 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


Benjamin Robert Haydon, historical painter, is notable in the history 
of art even more as a teacher than an artist. He was the first modern 
painter thoroughly to study the Elgin Marbles and to apply the princi- 
ples of Greek art expressed in these highest forms of ancient statuary 
to painting as well as sculpture. He taught these principles to classes 
including a number of painters who afterwards rose to eminence, and 
he expressed them in a diary intended as a note-book of lectures. Short- 
ly before his death he began the compilation from this diary of an auto- 
biography, bringing it down to 1820. The present version carries the 
reader down to 1812, when Haydon had fully established his reputation 
as a painter with his canvas ‘‘ Dentatus.’’ 

The remainder of the autobiography continues to record the series of. 
alternate artistic triumph and failure (in the mind of the fickle public) 
which distinguishes the career of Haydon, and to give an exposition of 
the principles of art and of the artist’s technical methods in embody- 
ing these in painting. 

In 1821 Haydon married a beautiful widow, Mrs. Mary Hymans, with 
whom he had been in love for some years. About this time his creditors 
began to take measures against him, and in 1823 he was imprisoned for 
some months in the King’s Bench. 

From this time onward, his work as a painter of historical canvases 
became secondary in his activities, his favorite project of decoration of 
churches and other public buildings coming uppermost in his mind. From 
prison he petitionea Parliament to grant money for this purpose. In 
1834 his petition for spaces to be left on the walls of the new Houses 
of Parliament was approved, but the idea was not executed. In 1835 
he submitted to Parliament a plan for national schools of design which 
was approved by William Ewart’s art committee, to which it was re- 
ferred. Shortly after this he associated himself with Ewart and others 
in establishing a school of design at Savile House, in opposition to the 
government’s school at Somerset House. It was discontinued in 1839 
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after forcing Somerset House to introduce drawing from the living 
figure. 

Lecturing now became the main source of his income. In 1845 he 
threw himself again into historical painting, projecting six great pic- 
tures to ‘‘illustrate the best government to regulate without cramping 
the liberties of mankind.’’ Of these he finished two: the ‘‘ Banishment 
of Aristides’? and “‘Nero Playing the Lyre at the Burning of Rome.’’ 
These were exhibited at Egyptian Hall in 1846, but the crowds were 
drawn’ away to see Tom Thumb in another room of the building, and 
the artist was hurt in pocket as well as in pride, losing over one hun- 
dred pounds. He began bravely on the third of the series, ‘‘ King 
Alfred,’’ but his disasters were too great for his mind to bear, and he 
committed suicide on June 22, 1846, the coroner’s jury attributing the 
act to insanity. 

Mr. Taylor closes his ‘‘Life of Haydon’’ with two character studies 
of his subject: as a man, and as an artist. They are reproduced here 
as sound and just, and frank beyond ‘‘appreciations’’ to be expected 
in a biography of the Early Victorian period. 

In the first study Taylor writes: ‘‘Haydon’s love of his art is, to 
my mind, inextricable from his belief in himself; and his struggle to 
advance the art was never without reference to the glorification of him- 
self as the artist. ... He seems to have believed that the public eye 
was upon him, and struggled against facts to maintain this delusion to 
the last. I may regret but I cannot wonder that he did not meet 
with more sympathy. Considering how very boisterous and combative 
a martyr he was, I am rather astonished that he found so much.’’ 

In the second study Mr. Taylor quotes George Frederick Watts, the 
painter, as follows: ‘‘The characteristics of Haydon’s art appear to 
me to be great determination and power, knowledge and effrontery. 
I cannot find that he strikes upon any chord that is the basis of true 
harmony. ... He seems to have succeeded as often as he displays 
any real anxiety to do so; but one is struck with the extraordinary 
discrepancy of different parts of his work, as though, bored by a fixed 
attention that had taken him out of himself, yet highly applauding the 
result, he had daubed and scrawled his brush about in a sort of intoxi- 
cation of self-glory. Indeed, his pictures are himself, and failed as he 
failed.’’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON 
INTRODUCTION 


Every man who has suffered for a principle and would lose 
his life for its suecess—who in his early days has been op- 
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pressed without ever giving the slightest grounds for oppres- 
sion—who has incurred the hatred of his enemies exactly 
in proportion as they became convinced they were wrong— 
every man, who, like me, has eaten the bitter crust of poverty, 
and endured the penalties of vice and wickedness where he 
merited the rewards of virtue and industry—should write his 
own life. 

If the oppressed and the oppressor died together, both 
might be left to the impartiality of future investigation; but 
when the oppressed is an individual and so sure to die, and 
the oppressor, being a body, is sure to survive, I cannot be 
blamed for wishing to put my countrymen in possession of my 
own case when they will at all times be able to ascertain the 
case of my enemies. 

I have known and associated with many remarkable men. 
My life has been connected with my glorious country’s Art. 
The people and nobility of England, the grandest people and 
nobility of the world, have ever sympathized with my fate, 
and often deferred my ruin. 

My mistakes I hope will be a beacon to the inexperienced, 
my occasional victories a stimulus to the persevering; and 
the manner in which I have been elevated from the depths 
of want and disgrace to the heights of fortune and hope, an 
encouragement to those who believe, as I believe, that bend- 
ing before the corrections of the Almighty is the only way to 
save the brain from insanity and the heart from sin. 


CHAPTER I 
MY CHILDHOOD 


My father was the lineal descendant of one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in Devon, the Haydons of Cadhay. The family was 
ruined by a chancery suit, and the children were apprenticed 
to various trades. My grandfather was bound out to Mr. 
Savery, of Slade, near Plymouth. He gained the esteem of 
his master, who in time made him his steward. In a few 
years he saved money, and on the death of Mr. Savery set 
up a bookseller’s shop in Plymouth, where he died in 1773 
from disease of the heart. 

My grandfather (who was very fond of painting) married 
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Mary Baskerville, a descendant of the great printer.1 She 
was a woman of great energy and violent prejudices. Once, 
when an American prisoner, who had escaped, crept into 
her house, and appealed to her for protection until pursuit 
was over, she told him ‘‘she hated all Americans,’’ and 
turned the poor fellow out into the street. . 

At my grandfather’s death, my father succeeded to the busi- 
ness, and married a Miss Cobley, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, who had the living of Ide, near Exeter. He was killed 
early in life by the fall of the sounding-board on his head, 
while preaching. 

Both by my father’s and mother’s side, I am well descended 
and connected; the families always residing on their own 
landed property. The only estate, however, at present re- 
maining to us, is a small one near Ide, Exeter. Such are 
the consequences of folly, extravagance, and law-suits. Surely 
there is no occasion in England for a Judean Commonwealth, 
to restore property every fifty years, when it hardly ever re- 
mains in one family half that time, as it is. 

My father loved his Church and King, believed England to 
be the only great country in the world, swore Napoleon won 
all his battles by bribery, did not grant that there was poet, 
painter, musician, soldier, sailor, general, or statesman out 
of England, and at any time would have knocked down any 
man who dared to contradict him, or have been burnt in 
Smithfield for the glory of his principles. 

I remember nothing of my early days of nursing and long 
petticoats, nor indeed much of any time before I was five 
years old. I was an excessively self-willed, passionate child. 
As I was one day in a fury of rage which nothing could 
pacify, my mother, entéring the room with a book of en- 
gravings in her hand, as a last resource showed me the ‘‘ pretty 
pictures,’’ at which I became very silent and interested, and 
would not part with the book for the rest of the day. 

About this time a severe fever laid me up for six weeks. 
For my recovery we went to Plympton St. Mary, and here I 
remember sitting, propped up with pillows, on a little pony, 
watching some gentlemen throwing the fly on the bridge op- 


*She was his daughter. John Baskerville (1706-1775) was specially 
notable as a typefounder, who designed artistic fonts of type. 
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posite the church in the valley. The delight of this day, with 
its beautiful landscape and village church, I have never for- 
gotten. 

In 1793, the Queen of France was beheaded. I recollect my 
mother erying on the sofa, and, on my asking her the reason, 
replying, ‘‘They have cut off the Queen of France’s head, 
my dear.’’? I used to wonder what for, and ask, but nobody 
ever gave me a Satisfactory reason. 

For a boy, this was a most stirring period. French prison- 
ers crowded Plymouth. Guillotines made by them of their 
meat bones were sold at the prisons; and the whole amuse- 
ment of children consisted in cutting off Louis XVI.’s head 
forty times a day. My chief delight was in drawing the 
guillotine, with ‘‘Louis Taking Leave of the People’’ in his 
shirt sleeves, which I copied from a print of the day. 

My father sent me to the grammar school under the Rev. 
Dr. Bidlake, a man of some taste. He painted, and played 
on the organ, patronized talent, and wrote poems which no- 
body ever read; one on ‘‘The Sea,’’ another on ‘‘The 
Year.’’ 

I remember him with his riming dictionary, composing 
his verses, and scanning with his fingers. He was not a deep 
classic, but rather encouraged a sort of idle country-excursion 
habit in the school; perhaps, however, he thus fostered a love 
of nature. 

All I know of hydraulics, pneumatics, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and mechanics I learnt of him; but it is so very little, 
that I suspect he put us off with amusement for instruction. 

Finding that I had a taste for art, he always took me, with 
another boy, from our studies to attend his caprices in paint- 
ing. Here his odd and peculiar figure, for his back was bent 
from fever, induced us to play him tricks. As he was obliged 
to turn round and walk away to study the effect of his touches, 
we used to rub out what he had done before he returned, 
when his perplexity and simplicity were delightful to us. 
Once he sent my companion to cut off the skirt of an old 
coat to clean his palette with, and the boy cut off the skirt 
of his best Sunday coat. Poor dear Dr. Bidlake went to 
Stonehouse Chapel in his great coat the next Sunday, and 
when he took it off to put on the surplice, the clerk exclaimed 
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in horror, ‘‘Good God, sir, somebody has eut off the skirt 
of your coat!’’ 

My father was much plagued with apprentices who thought 
they were geniuses because they were idle. One, I remember, 
did nothing but draw and paint. He was the first I ever 
saw paint in oil: The head man in the binding-office was a 
Neapolitan called Fenzi, a fine muscular lazzaroni-like fellow. 
Fenzi? used to talk to me of the wonders of Italy, and bare 
his fine muscular arm, and say, ‘‘Don’t draw de landscape; 
draw de feegoore, master Benjamin.’’ He first told me of 
Raphael and the Vatican. 

I used to run up to Fenzi and ask him hundreds of ques- 
tions, and spent most of my half-holidays in his office. 

I now tried to draw ‘‘de feegoore,’’ began to read anatom- 
ical books by the advice of Northcote’s brother,? to fancy 
myself a genius and a historical painter, to talk to myself in 
the fields, to look into the glass and conclude I had an intel- 
lectual head; and then I forgot all about it, and went and 
played cricket, never touched a brush for months, rode a black 
pony about the neighborhood, pinned ladies’ gowns together 
on market-days, and waited to see them split; knocked at 
doors by night and ran away; swam and bathed, heated my- 
self, worried my parents, and at last was laid on my back 
by the measles. Here again came my divine art. I looked at 
my drawing-book, at the date of my last drawing, with sor- 
rowful regret, and set to work, resolving never to leave it, and 
I kept my resolution. I remember my dear father, to keep » 
me in spirits, one day putting his head in at the curtain and 
saying, ‘‘My dear, Jervis has beaten the Spanish fleet and 
taken four sail of the line. This will cure ye!’’ In the sum- 
mer I was sent to Ridgway, and here I drew from nature 
for the first time—a view of the old farm-house, built dur- 
ing the civil wars, and the new Cider Ground on the right of 
it. The Plym river ran by it a little further on, a hill on 
the left ascended to Ridgway, and a passage in front, across 
beautiful meadows, led to the Church of St. Mary. 

Thus time rolled on till I was thirteen years old. My 
leisure hours were passed in drawing, my master Bidlake 


2James Northcote (born in Plymouth, 1764; died, 1831), portrait 
artist and historical painter. 
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sometimes taking us to Bickley Vale (a beautiful spot to the 
right of Roborough Down) to sketch and drink tea. 

In classical knowledge I was not disciplined: Bidlake’s 
mind was too dissipated for concentration. He was kind- 
hearted, but a smatterer, and I do not think any man left his 
school without lamenting the time lost in getting a little of 
everything, without knowing correctly the principles of any- 
thing. 

My habits now becoming lazy and lax, my father very 
properly saw that I wanted the discipline of a boarding- 
school, and accordingly I was sent to the Rev. W. Haynes, 
head master of the Plympton Grammar School, where Sir 
Joshua * was brought up. Haynes put me back into Phedrus, 
though I had read Virgil and murdered Homer at Bidlake’s, 
and going regularly on, as I ought to have done at first, I 
got into Virgil and Homer again, and for the last six months 
I was the head boy of the school. Though, perhaps, the ac- 
quirement of my smattering knowledge of ‘‘small Latin and 
less Greek’’ with Dr. Bidlake was useful, yet I have always 
had to struggle with the classics. My father had hinted to 
Haynes my predilection for art, and that I was not to learn 
drawing because he had views for me in the counting-house. 
However, I spent my allowance in caricatures, which I copied. 
One half-holiday, as there was a dead silence in the play- 
ground, Haynes, apprehending mischief, bolted into the 
school, and found the boys drawing under my direction, I 
marching about and correcting as I went. 

At another time we saw a hunt on the hills, and when I 
came home, the boys furnishing me with burnt sticks, I drew 
the hunt all round the hall so well that Haynes kept it some 
weeks. A school-fellow recalls my trying to etch and to 
squeeze off an impression with school ink in the table cloth 

ress. 
2 With my schooling at Plympton concluded my classical edu- 
eation. I returned home and was sent to Exeter, to be per- 
fected in merchants’ accounts. Here I did little. The mas- 
ter’s son taught crayon-drawing, and I drew under him for 
a short time, but was more celebrated for electrifying the 


8 Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), portrait painter and first President of 
the Royal Academy. 
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eat, killing flies by sparks, and doing everything and any- 
thing but my duty. At the end of six months, I came back 
for life—unhappy in mind, disgusted with everything but 
drawing, yet prepared to do what my father thought right, 
and resolved to make the best of it. 

I was bound to him for seven years, and now began that 
species of misery I have never been without. since—ceaseless 
opposition. Drawing for amusement which had been en- 
couraged by my parents, was one thing, but studying the art 
for a living was another. My father’s business realized a 
handsome income; I had nothing to do, but pursue his course, 
and independence was certain. 

Now that I was bound by law, repugnance to my work 
grew daily. I rose early and wandered by the sea; sat up 
late and pondered on my ambition. 

I knew enough of form to point out with ridicule the mis- 
shapen arms, legs, feet, and bodies of various prints of emi- 
nent men in my father’s windows, and was censured for my 
presumption. 

I hated day books, ledgers, bill books and cash books; I 
hated standing behind the counter, and I insulted the cus- 
tomers, for I saw my father had more talent than the asses 
he was obliged to bend to; I knew his honorable descent, and 
I despised the vain fools that patronized him. Once after a 
man had offered me less than the legitimate price for a 
Latin Dictionary, I dashed the book on its shelf, and walked 
out of the shop. 

I never entered it again. Now what was to be done? 
Into the shop I would not go, and my good, dear, fond father 
saw the absurdity of wishing it. We discussed my future 
prospects, and he asked me if it was not a pity to let such a 
fine property go to ruin, as I had no younger brother? T 
could not help it. Why? Because my whole frame convulsed 
when I thought of being a great painter. 

‘“Who has put this stuff in your head?’’ ‘‘Nobody: I 
always have had it.’’ ‘‘You will live to repent.’’ ‘‘Never, 
my dear father; I would rather die in the trial.’’ 

After that we were silent, at dinner, at tea, at bed-time. 
Friends were called in; aunts consulted, uncles spoken to; 
my language was the same; my detestation of business unal- 
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tered; my resolution no tortures of the rack would have 
broken. 

Luckily, I had an illness which in a few weeks ended in 
chronic inflammation of the eyes. For six weeks I was 
blind, and my family were in misery. At last, faneying 1 
could see something glittering, I put out my hand and struck 
it against a silver spoon. My mind, always religious, was 
deeply affected. I recovered my sight, but never perfectly, 
had another attack, slowly recovered from that, but found 
my natural sight gone from me, with my earnest and deep 
passion for art. ‘‘What folly! How can you think of being 
a painter? Why, you can’t see!’’ was said. ‘‘I can see 
enough,’’ was my reply; ‘‘and, see or not see, a painter I'll 
be, and if I am a great one without seeing, I shall be 
the first.’’ 

It would have been quite natural for an ordinary mind to 
think blindness a sufficient obstacle to the practice of an art 
the essence of which seems to consist in perfect sight, but 
‘‘when the divinity doth stir within us,’’ the most ordinary 
mind is ordinary no longer. It is curious to me now, forty 
years after, to reflect that my dim sight never occurred to me 
as an obstacle: I found that I could not shoot as I used to do, 
but it never struck me that I should not be able to paint. 

Upon the whole my family was not displeased that I could 
see only sufficiently for business. I could still keep accounts, 
and post the cash books. 

The moment my health recovered, I went to see an appren- 
tice of my father’s, Johns, who had set up for himself, and 
who had brought down from town some plaster casts of the 
Discobolos and Apollo. I looked at them so long, that I 
made my eyes ill, and bought them, out of a two-guinea 
piece given to me by my godfather. I doted over them, 
dreamed of them; and, when well, having made up my mind 
how to proceed, I wandered about the town in listless agony, 
in search of books on art. 

Johns, a man of considerable talent, possessed a library, 
in which I used to read. Hitting upon [Sir Joshua] Rey- 
nold’s Discourses, I read one. It placed so much reliance 
on honest industry; it expressed so strong a conviction that 
all men were equal, and that application made the difference, 
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that I felt my destiny fixed. The spark which had for years 
lain struggling to blaze, now burst into flame forever. 

I came down to breakfast with Reynolds under my arm, 
and opened my fixed intentions in a style of such energy, that 
I demolished all arguments. My mother regarding my looks, 
which probably were more like those of a maniac than of a 
rational being, burst into tears. My father was in a passion, 
and the whole house was in an uproar. Everybody that 
called during the day was had up to bait me, but I attacked 
them so fiercely that they were glad to leave me to my own 
reflections. In the evening I told my mother my resolution 
calmly, and left her. My friend Reynolds (a watch-maker) 
backed me. I hunted the shop for anatomical works, and, 
seeing Albinus among the books in the catalogue of Dr. Farr’s 
sale at Plymouth hospital, but knowing it was no use asking 
father to buy it for me, I determined to bid for it, and then 
appeal to his mercy. The book was knocked down to me at 
£2 10s. I returned home and laid the case before my dear 
mother, who cried much at this proof of resolution, but 
promised to get my father to consent. When the book came 
home, my father paid with black looks. Oh, the delight of 
hurrying it away to my bed-room, turning over the plates, 
copying them out, learning the origin and insertion of the 
muscles, and then getting my sister to hear me! She and 
I used to walk about the house, with our arms round each 
other’s neck, she saying, ‘‘ How many heads to the deltoid ?”’ 
“Where does it rise?’’ ‘‘Where is it inserted?’’ and I an- 
swering. By these means, in the course of a fortnight, I 
got by heart all the muscles of the body. 

My energy was incessant. My head whirled at the idea 
of going to London and beginning life for myself. My father 
had routed me from the shop, because I was in the way with 
my drawings; I had been expelled from the sitting-room, 
because the cloth had to be laid; scolded from the landing- 
place, because the stairs must be swept; driven to my attic, 
which now became too small; and at last I took refuge in 
my bed-room. 

[Haydon’s mother, after an affecting interview, agrees 
to let the suffering boy have his will, and persuades the father 
to support him while he acquires schooling in art in London.] 
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Profound indeed were the perdictions that I would be glad 
to return to papa and mamma before a month was over. 

My poor father worn down with long sickness, the sad ef- 
fect of trying to drown remembrance in wine, tottered about 
me. I collected my books and colors—packed my things— 
and on the 13th of May, 1804, took my place in the mail 
for the next day. The evening was passed in silent musing. 
Affection for home was smothered, not extinguished in me; 
I thought only of Lonpon—Sir Joshua—Drawing—Dissection 
—and High Art. 

The next day when all my things were corded and packed, 
I hung about my mother with a fluttering at my heart, in 
which duty, affection, and ambition were struggling for the 
mastery. 

As evening approached I missed my mother. At last the 
guard’s horn announced the coming mail; I rushed upstairs, 
called her dear name, and was answered only by violent sob- 
bings from my own bed-room. She could not speak—she 
could not see me: ‘‘God bless you, my dear child,’’ I could 
just make out in her sobbings. The guard became impa- 
tient; I returned slowly downstairs with my heart too full 
to speak, shook my father by the hand, got in, the trunks 
were soon on the top, the whip cracked, the horses pranced 
and started off—my career for life had begun! 


CHAPTER II 
MY STUDENT DAYS 


By degrees my feelings softened down, and when we got to 
Ridgway I studied at the inn door the effect of sunset upon 
a man standing in its golden hue, and maturely thought how 
to paint it. 

We rattled through Kensington, passed the toll-gate then 
standing at Hyde Park Corner, and in London I was pro- 
nounced to be. In passing the new church in the Strand, 
whose flimsy style gave no suggestion of its character to me, 
since our Devonshire churches are all Gothic, I asked the 
guard what building that was. Mistaking me, he said 
‘‘Somerset House.’’ ‘‘Ah!’’ thought I, ‘‘there’s the Exhibi- 
tion where I’ll be soon!”’ 

A. V. 12—18 
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I soon found my lodgings, and when I had breakfasted, I 
started off for the Exhibition, creeping along the Strand, 
and feeling much shorter from the height of the houses. I 
found out the new church. Seeing a man in a cocked hat 
and laced cloak, I darted up the steps and offered him money 
to see the Exhibition! The beadle laughed, and pityingly 
told me where'to go. Away I went once more for Somerset 
House, squeezed in, mounted the stairs to the great room, 
and' looked about for historical pictures. Opie’s+ ‘‘Gil Blas’”’ 
was one center, and a shipwrecked sailor boy (Westall *) 
was the wonder of the crowd. I marched away, saying, “‘I 
don’t fear you,’’ inquired for a plaster shop, found one out 
in Drury Lane, bought the Laocoén’s head, with some arms, 
hands, and feet, darkened my window, unpacked my Albinus, 
and before nine the next morning was hard at work breath- 
ing aspirations for ‘‘High Art’’ and defiance to all opposi- 
tion. 

For three months I saw nothing but my books, my casts, 
and my drawings. My enthusiasm was immense, my devo- 
tion for study that of a martyr. I rose when I awoke, at 
three, four or five, drew at anatomy until eight, in chalk 
from my casts from nine to one, and from half past one 
until five—then walked, dined, and to anatomy again from 
seven to ten and eleven. I was once so long without speaking 
to a human creature, that my gums became painfully sore 
from the clinched tightness of my teeth. I was resolved to 
be a great painter, to honor my country, to rescue the Art 
from that stigma of incapacity which was impressed upon it. 
I never doubted my own capacity to realize my aspirations. 
I had made up my mind what to do. I wanted no guide. 
To apply night and day, to seclude myself from society, to 
keep the Greeks and the Great Italians in view, and to en- 
deavor to unite form, color, light, shadow, and expression, 
was my constant determination. 

At Cawthorne’s in the Strand I met with [Dr.] John 
Bell’s* work on the bones, joints and muscles. Its admirable 
perspicuity cleared my understanding at once. I saw its 


* John Opie (1761-1807), portrait artist and historical painter. 
*Richard Westall (1765-1836), illustrator and water-color artist, 
*John Bell (1763-1820), a Scots anatomist and surgeon. 
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beauty, and admired its sense in reducing all muscular action 
to flexion and extension. I took the book home, hugging it, 
and it has ever since been the text-book of my school. 

The Sunday after my arrival, I went to the new church, 
and in humbleness begged the Great Spirit, to guide, assist 
and bless my endeavors, to give me health, to open my mind 
and enlighten my understanding. On rising from my knees, 
I felt a breathing assurance of spiritual aid which nothing 
can describe. I was calm, cool, illuminated as if crystal 
circulated through my veins. 

[The young student visits the artist and dramatist, Mr. 
Prince Hoare, who was a friend of hig uncle.] 

He was a delicate, feeble-looking man, with a timid expres 
sion of face, and when he laughed heartily, he almost seemed 
to be erying. His father was a bad painter at Bath, who 
having a high notion of Prince’s genius, sent him, with a 
valet to Italy, to get what nature had denied him in the 
Capella Sistina. He went through the whole routine of labor- 
ing for natural talents, by copying Michael Angelo, copying 
Raphael, copying Titian—came home to be the rival of Rey- 
nolds, found his own talents for Art were of the feeblest 
order, and, being well educated, took refuge in writing farces 
and adaptations of Spanish and French pieces, which his 
friends Storace* and Kelly ® fitted with music. He wag an 
amiable though disappointed man, the companion of the 
democrats [William] Godwin and [Thomas] Holeroft, though 
an intimate friend of Sir Vicary Gibbs. 

Prince Hoare called on me—I explained to him my prinei- 
ples, and showed him my drawings. He was much inter- 
ested in my ardor, and told me I was right, and not to be 
dissuaded from my plan. I flushed at the thought of dis- 
suasion. 

He gave me letters to Northcote and to Opie: Northcote 
being a Plymouth man, I went to see him first. I was shown 
first into a dirty gallery, then upstairs into a dirtier paint- 
ing-room, and there, under a high window with the light’ 


*Stephen Storace (1763-1796), musical composer, especially of operas, 
and musical director. 

° Michael Kelly (1764-1826), Irish actor, singer, musical composer (of 
lyrics), and musical director, 
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shining full on his bald gray head, stood a diminutive wizened 
figure in an old blue striped dressing-gown, his spectacles 
pushed up on his forehead. Looking keenly at me with his 
little shining eyes, he opened the letter, read it, and with 
the broadest Devon dialect, said, ‘‘Zo, you mayne tu bee a 
peinter, doo-ee? what zort of peinter?’’ ‘‘Historical painter, 
sir.’’ ‘‘Heestoricaul peinter! why, yee’ll starve with a bundle 
of straw under yeer head!’’ 

He then put his spectacles down, and read the note again ; 
put them up, looked maliciously at me, and said, ‘‘I remember 
yeer vather, and yeer grand-vather tu; he used tu peint.”’ 
‘So I have heard, sir.’’ ‘‘Hes; he peinted an Elephant once 
for a Tiger, and he asked my vather what color the indzide 
of’s ears was, and my vather told un reddish, and your grand- 
vather went home and peinted un a vine vermilion.’’ He then 
chuckled inwardly, enjoying my confusion at this incompre- 
hensible anecdote. 

“‘T zee,’’ he added, ‘‘Mr. Hoare zays you’re studying anat- 
omy; that’s no use—Sir Joshua didn’t know it; why should 
you want to know what he didn’t?’’ ‘‘But Michael Angelo 
did {sits 

“‘Michael Angelo! What’s he tu du here? you must peint 
pertraits here!’’ This roused me, and I said, clinching my 
mouth, ‘‘But I won’t.’’ ‘‘Won’t?’’ screamed the little man, 
‘‘but you must! your vather isn’t a monied man, is he?”’ 
‘“No, sir; but he has a good income, and will maintain me 
for three years.’’ ‘‘ Will he? hee’d better make’ee mentein 
yeezelf!’’ A beautiful specimen of a brother artist, thought 
I. ‘‘Shall I bring you my drawings, sir?’’ ‘‘Hes, you may,’’ 
said he, and I took my leave. 

I was not disconcerted. He looked too much at my head, 
I thought, to be indifferent. ‘‘I’ll let him see if he shall stop 
me,’’ and off I walked to Opie. I was shown into a clean gal- 
lery of masculine and broadly painted pictures. After a min- 
ute down came a coarse-looking intellectual man. He read 
my letter, eyed me quietly, and said, ‘‘ You are studying anat- 
omy—master it: were I your age, I would do the same.’’ My 
heart bounded at this: I said, ‘‘I have just come from Mr. 
Northcote, and he says I am wrong, sir.’’ ‘‘Never mind what 
he says,’’ said Opie; ‘‘he doesn’t know it himself, and would 
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a very glad to keep you as ignorant.’’ I could have hugged 
pie. 

““My father, sir, wishes me to ask you if you think I ought 
to be a pupil to any particular man.’’ I saw a different 
thought cross his mind directly as, with an eagerness I did 
not like, he replied, ‘‘Certainly; it will shorten your road. 
It is the only way.’’ After this I took my leave, and mused 
the whole day on what Northcote said of anatomy, and Opie 
of being a pupil, and decided in my mind that on these points 
both were wrong. The next day I took my drawings to 
Northcote, who as he looked at them, laughed like an imp, 
and as soon as he recovered said, ‘‘Yee’ll make a good en- 
graver indeed.’’ 

I saw through his motive, and as I closed my book, said: 
“Do you think, sir, that I ought to be a pupil to anybody?’”’ 
““No,’’ said Northcote; ‘‘it’ll be throwing your vather’s money 
away.’’ ‘‘Mr. Opie, sir, says I ought to be.’’ ‘‘He zays zo, 
does he? ha, ha, ha, he wants your vather’s money !”’ 

I came to the conclusion that what Opie said of Northeote’s 
anatomy and Northcote of Opie’s avarice was equally just and 
true: so took my leave, making up my mind to go on as I had 
begun, in spite of Northcote, and not to be a pupil, in spite of 
Opie, and so I wrote home. 

I liked Northcote, and used to call frequently ; he was very 
entertaining, and one day in a good humor at my asking to 
see some of his studies in the Vatican, he gave me a letter to 
Robert Smirke, Sir Robert’s ° father. Mr. Smirke received me 
most tenderly—he felt imterested at my enthusiasm, ap- 
plauded my plans, lent me drawings, and was really a father 
to me in the Art. He gave me much good advice, but it was 
curious the power I had of sifting all advice, and discarding 
everything which interfered with my own decisions. Many 
miserable moments did Northcote inflict upon me, which 
Smirke used to laugh at so excessively, that my mind was 
always relieved. I always went in better spirits from Smirke 
—better informed from Opie—and exasperated from little 
Aqua-Fortis. 

At this period, a very beautiful woman was accidentally in- 


*Sir Robert Smirke (1781-1867), architect. He designed the British 
Museum and Covent Garden Theater. 
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troduced to me, and away went all my ambition. Her grace 
and beauty nearly drove me insane, till my idleness appeared 
to me in such vivid colors, that I felt disgusted with my want 
of firmness, set to work again, drew from four in the morning 
till night, with only an interval for a hasty meal, and again 
until two the next morning. After this I felt exhausted be- 
yond measure, my eyes gave in, and I was laid up for several 
weeks. 

Smirke had been elected Keeper of the Academy, but George 
III., being told that he was a democrat refused to sanction 
his appointment. Fuseli? was then chosen. Prince Hoare 
told me that he had seen Fuseli, who wished me to call on 
him with my drawings. 

Fuseli had a great reputation for the terrible. His sublime 
conception of Uriel and Satan had impressed me when a boy, 
and I retained a mysterious awe of him. Prince Hoare’s ap- 
prehensions lest he might injure my taste or hurt my morals, 
excited in my mind a notion that he was a sort of gifted wild 
beast. 

My father had the same feeling, and in a letter I received 
just before my calling, he concluded by these words: ‘‘God 
speed you with the terrible Fuseli.’’ 

Of course I was quite nervous as I walked away with my 
drawings up Wardour Street. Arrived at Fuseli’s door I 
deliberated a minute or two, and at last making up my mind 
to see the enchanter, I jerked up the knocker so nervously 
that it stuck in the air. I looked at it, so much as to say ‘‘is 
this fair?’’ and then drove it down with such a devil of a 
blow that the door rang again. The maid came rushing up 
in astonishment.. I followed her into a gallery enough to 
frighten anybody at twilight. Galvanized devils—malicious 
witches brewing their incantations—Satan bridging Chaos, 
and springing upward like a pyramid of fire—Lady Macbeth 
—Paolo and Franceseca—Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly—humor, 
pathos, terror, blood, and murder, met one at every look! I 
expected the floor to give way—I fancied Fuseli himself to be 
a giant. I heard his footsteps—and saw a little bony hand 
slide round the edge of the door, followed by a little white- 


‘John Henry Fuseli (born in Switzerland, 1742; died in Londop, 
1825), scholar and painter. 
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headed, lion-faced man in an old flannel dressing-gown, tied 
round his waist with a piece of rope, and upon his head the 
bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s work-basket ! 

‘Well, well,’’ thought I, ‘‘I am a match for you at any 
rate, if bewitching is tried ;’’ but all apprehension vanished on 
his saying, in the mildest and kindest way, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Hay- 
don, I have heard a great deal of you from Mr. Hoare. Where 
are your drawings?’’ In a fright I gave him the wrong book, 
with a sketch of some men pushing a cask into a grocer’s 
shop—F useli smiled and said, ‘‘By Gode, de fellow does his 
business at least with eneargy.’’ I was gratified at his being 
pleased in spite of my mistake. 

“You are studying anatomy—you are right. Show me 
some drawings. I am Keeper of de Academy, and hope to 
see you dere de first nights.’’ I went away, feeling happy 
that my bones were whole and my breathing uninterrupted. 

On my first night of attendance, Fuseli came up to me and, 
pointing his finger at me, said in a voice of thunder, ‘‘I know 
enough of you.’’ The students took it oddly, and said, ‘‘ Why 
what does he know of you?’’ Half in a fright, I began to ask 
myself if I had unconsciously been guilty of murder. 

On this eventful night, I found out to my misery that at a 
distance I could not see. It was all very well in a small room, 
but at fifteen feet I could not distinguish a feature. This 
defect I afterward remedied by spectacles. 

[Haydon meets a fellow student, Jackson,® who taught him 
much in color. |] 

The besetting sin of poor Jackson was indolence, and this 
soon became apparent. Lord Mulgrave® once told us that, 
when Jackson had finished a picture of Lady Mulgrave and 
her sister, he was begged to have it packed up immediately, 
and sent off to the Exhibition, as the least delay would render 
it too late. The next day, Lord Mulgrave, finding that the 
picture had not been sent, went into Jackson’s room, and 
scolded him well, insisting on his immediately seeing the pic- 
ture packed up and sent off. Jackson left the room, apologiz- 
ing, and promising immediate attention to his Lordship’s de- 


8 John Jackson (1778-1831), a portrait painter noted for the excel- 
lence of his color. 

®Henry Phipps, first Harl of Mulgrave (1755-1831), statesman and 
patron of art. 
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sires. As soon as Lord Mulgrave had reached his own room, 
he bethought himself, ‘‘By Gad, I had better perhaps look 
after that fellow,’’ and out went my Lord to see. On going 
downstairs, the first thing his Lordship did see was Master 
Jackson out in the courtyard playing battle-door and shuttle- 
cock with his Lordship’s aide-de-camp. 

We told each other our plans of study, and drew always 
together in the evenings after the Academy was over. One 
night as I saw that a coal-heaver, who was bringing some 
coals into the house, had a fine muscular arm, we got him to 
sit to us, and so made our first drawings from life. 

There is no mode of instruction so effectual as that which 
students give to each other. Jackson was of the greatest use 
to me in pointing out vice in style, and I was of the same use 
to him in anatomy. Fuseli soon distinguished Jackson, L ; 
and myself. 

““Beware of Fuseli’’ was in everybody’s mouth; but having 
higher authorities in the great Greeks and Italians, I was 
fearless. I adored Fuseli’s inventive imagination, and saw 
his mannered style. In conveying his conception, he had all 
the ethereal part of a genius, but not enough of the earthly 
to express his ideas in a natural way. We are made up of 
body and mind, and one of the greatest proofs of a complete 
genius is the evidence he gives of this union. A man has no 
more right to dislocate an arm, and eall it the ‘‘Granp 
Sryuz,’’ than he has to put in six toes and call it ‘‘Nature 
as she ought to be.’? We have no business to make nature 
as she never was; all we have to do is to restore her to what 
she is, according to the definite principles of her first creation; 
further we have no right to go; and if this be not done with 
truth, mankind will turn away, let the conceptions conveyed 
be ever so sublime or beautiful. 

[Haydon dines with Fuseli.] 

I saw Fuseli’s sketches, the sublimity of which I deny. Evil 
was in him—he knew full well that he was wrong as to truth 
of imitation, and he kept palliating it under the excuse of ‘‘the 
Grand Style.’’ He said a subject should interest, astonish, 
or move; if it did none of these it was worth ‘‘noding, by 
Gode.’’ He had a strong Swiss accent, and a guttuxal ener- 
getic diction. He swore roundly, a habit which he told me 
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he had contracted from Dr. Armstrong? He stood firmly at 
his easel, painted with his left hand, never held his palette 
upon his thumb, but kept it upon his stone, and being very 
near-sighted, and too vain to wear glasses, used to dab his 
beastly brush into the oil, and, sweeping round the palette in 
the dark, take up a great lump of white, red, or blue, as it 
might be, and plaster it over a shoulder or face. 

Sometimes in his blindness he would put a hideous smear of 
Prussian blue in his flesh, and then, perhaps, discovering his 
mistake, take a bit of red to deaden it, and then prying close 
in, turn round to me, and say ‘‘By Gode, dat’s a fine purple! 
it’s vary like Corregio, by Gode!’’ and then, all of a sudden, 
he would burst out with a quotation from Homer, Tasso, 
Dante, Ovid, Virgil, or perhaps the Niebelungen, and thunder 
round to me with ‘‘paint dat!’’? I found him the most gro- 
tesque mixture of literature, art, skepticism, indelicacy, pro- 
fanity, and kindness. He put me in mind of Archimago in 
Spenser. Weak minds he destroyed. They mistook his wit 
for reason, his indelicacy for breeding, his swearing for man- 
liness, and his infidelity for strength of mind; but he was ac- 
complished in elegant literature, and had the art of inspiring 
young minds with high and grand views. I told him, that I 
would never paint portrait, but devote myself to High Art. 
““Keep to dat!’’ said Fuseli, looking fiercely at me: ‘‘I will, 
sir.’? We were more intimate from that hour. He should 
have checked me, and pointed out that portrait was useful as 
practice, if kept subordinate, but that I was not to allow my- 
self to be seduced by the money that it brought in from mak- 
ing High Art my predominant object. This would have been 
more sensible. 

The drawing for our tickets was from the figure of the Dis- 
cobolos—Jackson and I were admitted at the same time. I 
remember West ** praising my drawing very much and telling 
Fuseli that it had the exact leap and action of the figure. I 
proceeded with this figure as with a picture. I drew the ex- 
tremities large first, sketched parts in shadow in a small book 

* John Armstrong (1709-1779), physician, essayist, and poet. His 
first poem, ‘‘The Oeconomy of Love’’ (1736) was most salacious. 

"Sir Benjamin West (born in Springfield, Pa., 1738; died in Lon- 
don, 1820), historical painter and portrait artist. One of the founders 
of the Royal Academy, and its second president—M. M, M, 
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by holding a candle to enlighten them; and so, when drawing 
the figure, helped by my sketches, I made out the parts, and 
yet preserved a good general effect by constantly keeping the 
figure before me. | 

Jackson had at this time painted a picture of Lady Mul- 
grave for the Exhibition, as well as the head of an old beggar 
who used to stand at the corner of the alley which leads to 
St. Martin’s Lane. Poor old fellow, he was taken up after- 
ward for being, as he told Jackson, an ‘‘expositor.’’ We all 
got our tickets, and with March, 1805, ended the first term. 
Jackson and I planned hard work for the summer, and I, 
being in earnest, put my theory in practice immediately ; but 
I soon found my worthy friend doing everything but hard 
work, going to sales to see fine pictures—walking into the 
country to study clouds and landscape, so very useful for 
backgrounds, and so forth; in fact, his amiability was such 
that he never vesisted an inclination of his own, or of any 
other person; and I perceived that it required unusual vigor 
to withstand his seducing ways. 

[Haydon hears of the illness of his father.] I called on 
Fuseli on my way to the coach, and talked to him so energeti- 
cally, that he said, ‘‘By Gode, you talk well; wryite me.’’ In 
two days I reached Plymouth, and found my father recovered, 
but much exhausted. My poor mother pressed me to her heart, 
and cried hysterically. She looked at my spectacles and shook 
her head: ‘‘Don’t leave us again—don’t leave us again,’’ she 
kept sobbing out. It was dreadfully affecting, but I had de- 
termined to command myself, and succeeded. 

The next day I got bones and muscles from the surgeon 
of the hospital, and was hard at work that very night. Then 
began the most miserable part of my life. It was a torture. 
Aunts and cousins, friends and uncles, all in succession scold- 
ing, advising, reproaching, or appealing, the whole day 
through. In this state of mind, and with these interruptions, 
I got through that book of anatomical studies which all in my 
school have copied, from Charles Eastlake ** to Lance.t? But 
still my life was wretched. My mother watched me day and 


“Charles Locke Eastlake, afterwards Sir Charles (1793-1865), his- 
torical painter and writer on art. President Royal Academy, 1850-1865. 
His most famous painting is ‘‘Christ weeping over Jerusalem.’’ 

8George Lance (1802-1864), painter of still life, especially fruits, 
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night, and often, creeping into my room at midnight, would 
find me undressed, but finishing a drawing before getting into 
bed. Though I had been a year studying, I had nothing at- 
tractive to flatter the vanity of my parents—no patron—no 
my Lord or Sir George had yet come forward—all I had to 
show were correct drawings of dry bones, and drier muscles. 
‘“What is Benjamin about?’’ said my father to an uncle who 
had come down from London. ‘‘Oh, he is mad,’’ replied my 
uncle; ‘“I called, and found him with Albinus on the floor, 
stretched out on his belly, studying; he’s mad, certainly.”’ 

One day I rose with the sun and crossed over to Mount 
Edgcumbe, and as I roamed through its beautiful fields in the 
fresh morning air, I brought my struggles to a conclusion and 
made up my mind. When I returned, I told my father that 
if he wished it, I would stay, but only on a principle of duty ; 
as I should certainly leave him in the end. He was very 
much affected, and replied that he had also made up his 
mind—to gratify my invincible passion; that I should be tor- 
mented no longer; that he could not well afford to support 
me, but that he would do so until I could support myself. I 
was deeply touched—I wrote to Jackson and Fuseli, spinning 
out my letters with all sorts of fine sentiments. 

Fuseli’s reply was short, characteristic, and strong, and with 
a gentle reproof at the end for boring him with a fine long 
youthful epistle. 


““To be long, and at the same time entertaining, is given to 
few; permit me therefore to subscribe myself at present, 
““Your warm and sincere friend, 
““Henry Fuseti.’’ 


Of course I took the hint, and never bored him again with 
four sides of sentiment and profundity, such as young men 
write to each other, or when they are in love. Jackson wrote 
to me on his return to the Academy, and I well remember his 
saying, ‘‘There is a raw, tall, pale, queer Scotchman come, an 
odd fellow, but there is something in him; he is called 
Wilkie,?? 4 

‘“‘Hang the fellow,’’ I thought: ‘‘I hope with his ‘some- 
thing’ he is not going to be an historical painter;’’ and ar- 

“David Wilkie, afterwards Sir David (1785-1841), genre painter. 
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ranging with my dear family for good, my father having quite 
recovered, though weak, I started this time with the blessings 
and prayers of all for my prosperity and success. 

Hurrah for dear old London—hurrah! 

Jackson and L both said that I might rely upon it this 
Wilkie was a clever fellow. Jackson said he.drew too square 
to please him, but yet he had great truth. L said that his 
style’ was vulgar. ‘‘But what does Fuseli say?’’ said I. 
‘‘Oh,’’ said Jackson, ‘‘he thinks dere’s someting in de fel- 
low!’’ I was made uneasy all night, for Jackson finished by 
telling me that Wilkie had painted a picture at Edinburgh, 
from Macbeth, which we all agreed must have been an histori- 
cal one. 

The next day I went to draw. An hour after Wilkie came 
in. He was tall, pale, quiet, with a fine eye, short nose, vulgar, 
humorous mouth, but great energy of expression. Among the 
new students I recall poor Hilton,?® so pale and cadaverous 
that we used to call him ‘‘The Anatomical Figure.’’ 

The next day I brought the book of anatomical studies which 
T had done in Devonshire. The students crowded round me, 
but Wilkie was not there. The next day, however, he came, 
asked me a question which I answered, and then we began to 
talk, to argue, to disagree, and went away and dined together. 
We used to dine at an ordinary in Poland Street. Many 
French came there; and here it was that Wilkie got that old 
fellow in the ‘‘ Village Politicians,’’ reading the paper with 
his glasses on. 

Jackson, I, and Wilkie became excessively intimate: L 
thought himself a cut above us, because Lord de D main- 
tained him. My great increase of knowledge during the va- 
cation made many of the students wonder. They had been 
dancing about; I had been hard at work, and got, by my 
application, a start that I maintained. Northcote said that . 
my anatomical studies would make me a good surgeon, but 
that they were no use for a painter. Opie said they were 
capital—Fuseli swore that he learnt by looking at them. 
Smirke was delighted with my rapid progress, and so was 
Prince Hoare. I now moved more to the west end, as better 
for health. 

% William Hilton (1786-1839), historical painter. 
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Such was Jackson’s perfect freedom from all feeling of 
envy, that he talked to Lord Mulgrave of both Wilkie and my- 
self. His Lordship asked what my intentions were. Jack- 
son explained them fully, and he answered that, if such were 
my objects, as soon as I begun to paint he would give me a 
commission to set me going. 

I got nearly a whole subject to myself at a surgeon’s in 
Hatton Garden. The sight of a real body laid open exposed 
the secrets of all the markings so wonderfully that my mind 
got a new and confirmed spring. The distinction between 
muscle, tendon, and bone was so palpable now, that there 
could be no mistake again forever. It was wonderful the 
utility of this process. No principles without this previous 
information could have availed. I came to the conclusion 
(which a subsequent research has confirmed) that the Greeks 
must have pursued the same course, however imperfectly. 

The news of the battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nel- 
son arrived, I remember, in October, and caused a deep sen- 
sation. Napoleon had said, just before at Ulm, that it was 
ships, colonies, and commerce he wanted, and this defeat was 
ably turned against him. 

I remember, that after the battle of the Nile, when quite 
a child, I was walking with a schoolfellow near Stonehouse, 
when a little diminutive man, with a green shade over his 
eye, a shabby, well-worn cocked hat, and buttoned-up undress 
coat, approached us. He was leaning on the arm of a taller 
man in a black coat and round hat (I should think this must 
have been poor Scott); as he came up, my companion said, 
“‘There’s NeLson!’’ ‘‘Let us take off our hats,’’ said J. We 
did so, and held them out so far that he could not avoid see- 
ing us, and as he passed he touched his own hat, and smiled. 
We boasted of this for months. 

I have a much higher idea of Nelson’s reach of mind than 
most men are inclined to have. His correspondence in Clerke’s 
life is masterly. His perfect self-sacrifice, his pure unadul- 
terated patriotism, his intense estimate of the character of the 
French, and his never being imposed on by their beggarly 
and bloody philosophy, his invariably seeing through their 
shuffling pretenses, and never believing that their word was 
worth more than their morals, his inspired conviction that 
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England, in peace or in war, was and would always be the 
object of their innate hatred, showed a vigor and perspicuity 
proof against all imposition, and the French, in their dread 
and hatred of him, tacitly admitted the truth of his in- 
stincts. 

I saw his funeral, which, as a clever foreigner well said, 
showed the nation’s generosity, and its utter want of taste. 
Instead of employing the first artist of the day, I believe 
Ackerman in the Strand designed the whole thing. 

At the conclusion of the funeral service in the Cathedral, 
the old flag of the Victory was torn into a thousand shreds, 
each of which was carefully preserved by its fortunate owner 
as a relic of the hero. Lascelles Hoppner ** brought me home 
a fragment, which I religiously kept until it was irretrievably 
lost in the confusion of my ruin. 

When the Academy closed in August, Wilkie followed me 
to the door, and invited me to breakfast. I went to his room 
rather earlier than the hour named, and to my utter astonish- 
ment found Wilkie sitting stark naked on the side of his bed, 
drawing himself by help of the looking-glass! ‘‘My God, 
Wilkie,’’ said I, ‘‘where are we to breakfast?’’ Without any 
apology, or attention to my important question, he replied, 
‘“It’s jest copital practice!’’ 

He showed me his wonderful picture of the Fair, painted at 
nineteen, before he had ever seen a Teniers. The color was 
bad, but the grouping beautiful and the figures full of ex- 
pression. But at that time I was too big with ‘‘High Art’’ 
to feel its perfections, and perhaps had a feeling akin to con- 
tempt for a young man with any talent who stooped himself 
to such things. 

It was about this time that, glad of any employment, Wilkie 
entered into an engagement with an engraver to copy 
Barry’s*" pictures at the Adelphi. 

[Haydon and Wilkie go to Barry’s funeral, the tall Scots- 
man in a coat borrowed of Haydon. | 

Many and many a time have Wilkie and I laughed over 
the short sleeves and still shorter waist, and it was only the 


*Son of John Hoppner, who was the rival of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
for the favor of royalty and nobility as a portrait painter. 

“James Barry (born in Ireland in 1741; died, 1806), historical 
painter. Most notable picture, ‘‘ Victors at Olympia. 
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other day (May, 1840), that we recalled it again, and laughed 
our laugh as of old, though I fear Sir David did not relish 
the recollection so much as formerly. 

Though Wilkie drew at the Academy with spirit, it was 
in a style of smartness, so full of what are called spirited 
touches, that it could not be recommended for imitation to 
students. This style belonged to him, and originated with 
him. It was like the painting of Teniers. Wilkie had an 
introduction to Lord Mansfield, who gave him a commission 
for the ‘‘ Village Politicians. ’’ 

After Christmas we crowded away again to the Academy, 
where the report of Wilkie’s commission soon got wind. At 
this time a Scotsman, Charles Bell, came to town, and got up 
a class for a course of lectures on anatomy. These Wilkie 
and I attended. 

Bell had great delight in the subject. Poor, and anxious 
for reputation, he was industrious and did his best. He had 
studied, and fully understood, the application of anatomy to 
the purposes we wanted. His lectures were, in fact, his sub- 
sequent book, the ‘‘ Anatomy of Expression,’’ for which Wilkie 
made several of the drawings. 

In the Academy I do not think I had much repute. Per- 
haps I was not ambitious of a ‘‘medal’’ reputation. I was 
occasionally pelted with clay for poring over my Gladiator; 
but every figure I drew I mastered, and traced causes and 
effects, until I could tell the reason of the markings, and 
could distinguish the difference of style between the Gladiator 
and Torso, and explain the why and wherefore. 

I was perhaps too solitary and peculiar; I passed days and 
nights in the deepest study and reflection. Wilkie and Jack- 
son were my only associates, and even they, perhaps, were 
not sufficiently with me. Jackson took me once to see the 
‘‘Venus and Adonis’’ of Titian, belonging to West. At that 
time I had never seen a Titian, and my rapture was un- 
bounded. Here I found, what I had actually before this dis- 
covered for myself, Guazine. In copying a head, which I 
could never successfully imitate in color, it appeared to me, 
on close examination, that it was painted lighter at first than 
at the finish. I tried it, hit it, and told Jackson, as a great 
secret, how I thought Titian worked in this picture. He burst 
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out into a roar of laughter, and said, ‘‘ Why every one knows 
how to glaze!’’ 

Jackson made interest with some of the principal attendants 
at Lord Carlisle’s and Lord Stafford’s, and took me to see 
their galleries. To this dear old friend I owe my first sound 
principles in color. I never could bear a modern work after- 
ward, and made up my mind that in future, for color, execu- 
tion, and tone, I would look back upon the departed great. 

It was impossible not to like Jackson. His very indolent 
and lazy habits engaged one. His eternal desire to gossip 
was wonderful. Sooner than not gossip, he would sit down 
and talk to servants and valets, drink brandy and water with 
them, and perhaps sing a song. He would stand for hours 
together with one hand in his trousers pocket, chatting about 
Sir Joshua and Vandyke, then tell a story in his Yorkshire 
way, full of nature and tact, racy and beautiful, and then 
start off anywhere, to Vauxhall or Covent Garden, ““to study 
expression and effect.’’ At last his carelessness became so 
apparent, that Lord Mulgrave, in a passion, cut off his income, 
and threw him on his own resources. This brought Jackson 
to his senses. He exerted himself; and he told me that it 
had saved him. I thank God I never had a patron, indeed, I 
would have showed the door to any man who had offered such 
patronage. 

By the end of March or so, Wilkie had finished Lord Mans- 
field’s commission, and Jackson told me it was quite equal to 
Teniers in handling, and superior in the telling of the story. 
I could not feel its worth, my object being so different. By 
degrees, as I watched its progress, I began to perceive the 
excellence of its impression, but I disliked its insignificant 
size, and in other ways I did not think highly of it. It was 
not like Titian, had no impasto, and was so thinly painted; 
yet everybody seemed so struck with Wilkie’s genius that I 
imagined I must be wrong. Lord Mulgrave and Sir George 
were so electrified with the picture that they each gave him a 
commission, one for the ‘‘Blind Fiddler,’’ the other for the 
‘‘Rent Day.’’? Wilkie was now up in high life, and if a young 
man wanted to be puffed at dinners until Academicians be- 
came black in the face, Lord Mulgrave and Sir George were 
the men. 
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All this delighted and stimulated both Jackson and me. 
Wilkie had got the start of us, but he had been studying for 
five years at Edinburgh. My ambition was so excited that 
I determined to begin painting at once. 

The Exhibition time of 1806 approached, and Wilkie began 
to make a great noise. Sir George described him as ‘‘a young 
man who came to London, saw a picture of Teniers, went 
home, and at once painted the ‘Village Politicians.’ ”’ 

*“At once! my dear Lady Mulgrave, at once!’’ and off all 
crowded to the little parlor of No. 8 Norton Street, to see the 
picture painted by the young Scotchman, who never painted 
a picture or saw one, until the morning when he saw the 
Teniers, and then rushed home and produced the ‘‘Politi- 
cians.”’ 

Personal appearance is everything in high life. A good air 
and confident modesty make a great impression. Wilkie was 
a pale, retiring, awkward, hard-working, and not over-fed 
student. The women did not report well of the artist, but his 
picture was wonderful! 

On the hanging day the Academicians were so delighted 
that they hung it on the chimney, the best place for a fine 
picture. On the private day there was a crowd about it, 
and at the dinner Angerstein*® took the Prince? up to see 
it. 

On the Sunday (the next day) I read in the ‘‘News,’’ “A 
young man by the name of Wilkie, a Scotchman, has a very 
extraordinary work.’’ I was in the clouds, hurried over my 
breakfast, rushed away, met Jackson, who joined me, and we 
both bolted into Wilkie’s room. I roared out, ‘‘ Wilkie, my 
boy, your name’s in the paper!’’ ‘‘Is it rea-al-ly,’’ said 
David. I read the puff—we huzzaed, and taking hands, all 
three danced round the table, until we were tired! 

Eastlake told me that Calcott ?° said once to Wilkie, ‘‘Do 
you not know that every one complains of your continual 
rea-al-ly?’’? Wilkie mused a moment, looked at Calcott, and 
drawled out, ‘‘Do they, rea-al-ly?’’ ‘‘You must leave it off.’’ 
“‘T will, rea-al-ly.’’ ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t keep repeating 


% John Julius Angerstein, a wealthy connoisseur. 
* Afterwards George IV. 
2” Sir Augustus Wall Cal(1)cott. 
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it,’”? said Calcott; ‘‘it annoys me.’’ Wilkie looked, smiled, 
and in the most unconscious manner, said, ‘‘Rea-al-ly!”’ 

Ah! theso unalloyed moments never come twice; our joy 
was the joy of three friends, pure from all base passions; one 
of whom had proved a great genius, and we felt as if it re- 
flected honor on our choice of each other. | 

We three went to the Exhibition the next day, with Se- 
euier 4 and Jackson. We walked straight to the picture, but 
there was no getting in sideways or edgeways. Wilkie, pale 
as death, kept saying, ‘‘Dear, dear, it’s jest wonderful!”’ 

After enjoying the triumph, we went to dine—Seguier say- 
ing to me, ‘‘I suppose you’ll astonish us next!”’ 

Going home with Wilkie, we found his table covered with 
cards of people of fashion, people of no fashion, and people 
of every fashion. 

The rush was tremendous—Wilkie became drunk with suc- 
cess and very idle. Wilkie soon became a constant guest at 
Lord Mulgrave’s, and, as I was frequently talked about, I 
was not long behind my friend. 

Wilkie’s reputation disturbed my peace. I could not sleep 
an hour at a time without restlessness and dreaming. I got 
Jackson’s old ‘‘expositor,’’ and immediately set to work from 
him, and painted a head and hands. As we used generally 
to breakfast together on Sunday mornings at one another’s 
rooms, or at Seguier’s (who had come into our circle), the 
head and hands the next Sunday were brought to the ordeal. 
The head was considered promising; the hands were capital ; 
and I was greatly encouraged. 

Wilkie became visibly affected by his fame—talked very 
grandly—bought new coats—dressed like a dandy, but in vain 
tried to look one. While we were at Bell’s his pale anxious 
look, his evident poverty and struggle, his broad Scotch ac- 
cent, had all excited the humor of those students who were 
better off, and to quiz Wilkie was the joke. He promised once 
to bring us drawing paper of the kind he was using, which 
was better than ours. Not fulfilling the promise we reproached 
him. ‘‘ Weel, weel,’’ said Wilkie, ‘‘jest give me the money 


* John Seguier (1785-1856), of Huguenot descent; topographical 
artist; picture restorer; superintendent of the British Institution. 
Brother of William Seguier, the connoisseur. 
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first, and ye’ll be sure to have the paper!’’ There was such 
an evident want of youthful heart and trust in this, that we 
all roared at him. 

““Ah! Davie, Davie,’’ said one, ‘‘ye come frae Fife.”’ 
“‘And that’s just the Scotch part of Scotland,’’ said another. 

His peculiar genius showed itself in a caricature of me 
eagerly drawing the skeleton. As he sketched it into his ana- 
tomical book he laughed long and loudly over the contrast. be- 
tween the eyeless holes of the skeleton and my earnest ex- 
pression. 

When we had a second course with Bell, Wilkie had proved 
his great genius before the world, and jokes fell dead. Let 
students be cautious how they quiz external peculiarities, until 
they are certain what they conceal. 

I studied Wilkie’s ‘‘Blind Fiddler’’ as he went ahead on it, 
and gained from him great and useful knowledge. His knowl- 
edge in composition was exquisite. The remarks he made to 
me relative to his own pictures, I looked into Raphael for, 
and found them applied there, and then it was evident to me 
that Wilkie’s peasant pictures concealed deep principles of the 
““ponere totum’’?? which I did not know. It was through 
ignorance and not superior knowledge that at first I could not 
perceive his excellence. I found this thin, tall, bony fellow a 
great master at twenty! 

But his eye for color was really horrid. He put a beastly 
yellow in his flesh; he had no feeling for pearly tints or im- 
pasto. His flesh was meager, thin, dirty, mud. We used to 
argue about glazing and pure preparation of tint without yel- 
low. I painted an old gamekeeper (the model of the old 
grandfather by the fire in the Fiddler), and then glazed it. 
Wilkie was so delighted he borrowed my study, and tried the 
fiddler’s right hand without yellow, and toned it, and really 
it was the only bit of pure color in the work. 

The season had now ended, and Wilkie and Jackson went to 
Mulgrave Castle to meet Sir George and a party, to paint, and 
spend their time delightfully. I went to and got furi- 
ously in love, forgot blind fiddlers for blind Cupids; never 
drew, nor painted: to ride about the delicious neighborhood, 
to read Milton, and Tasso, and Shakespeare in grassy nooks by 

#¢* Washion the whole,’’ 
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the rippling sea, to unbind her hair, and watch her fastening 
it back with her ivory arms bent back over head, to hear her 
thrilling laugh at my passionate oaths of fidelity, all these 
were my studies for the vacation, studies, perhaps, not so 
entirely useless. 

In the heat of this delirium came a letter from Wilkie. 
My position, so dangerous but so little considered, now looked 
me sternly in the face: I started, like the infatuated knight 
in the Bower of Bliss, and retiring to my room, read in his 
letter that Lord Mulgrave desired me to paint a scene from 
Hook’s Roman History, relating to Dentatus, which he ad- 
mired for its grandeur. 

This roused my spirits. I had got my first commission for 
a grand historical picture, ‘‘to set me going,’’ as Lord Mul- 
grave had promised. I imagined now that all trouble was 
at an end. I wrote home. Plymouth was quite pleased; I 
was really a public character, and all my aunts and uncles, 
cousins and friends, came and congratulated my dear parents, 
declared they always said it would be so, and only thought a 
little wholesome opposition a very necessary thing. My father 
swore Lord Mulgrave was of the right sort, as he was an 
upright and downright out-and-out Tory, for no Democrats 
or Whigs ever would have thought of such a thing, and then 
he drank his health in a bumper. In fact, opposition was 
over, and all swore that my fortune was made. 

How often has my fortune been made in the opinion of 
friends! 

I had now to part from my lady-love, and I shall say noth- 
ing on the subject beyond confessing that on the road to Lon- 
don I cried for the first twenty miles as if my heart was quite 
broken. However, about the thirtieth mile, I caught myself 
laughing at a charming little creature at an inn where we 
changed horses. I dozed and dreamed of her pretty dimpled 
face, until I scented the London smoke, when all these rustic 
whims and fancies gave way to deep reflection on High Art, 
and a fearless confidence in my own ambition. 

So far from the smoke of London being offensive to me, it 
has always been to my imagination the sublime canopy that 
shrouds the City of the World. Drifted by the wind, or 
hanging in gloomy grandeur over the vastness of our Baby- 
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lon, the sight of it always filled my mind with feelings of 
energy, such as no other spectacle could inspire. 

‘“Be Gode,’’ said Fuseli to me one day, ‘‘it’s like the smoke 
of the Israelites making bricks.’’ ‘‘It is grander,’’ said I, 
“‘for it is the smoke of a people who would have made the 
Egyptians make bricks for them.’’ ‘‘ Well done, John Bull,’’ 
replied Fuseli. 

I got home before Wilkie, ordered the canvas for my first 
picture (six feet by four) of ‘‘ Joseph and Mary resting on the 
road to Egypt;’’ and on October ist, 1806, setting my palette, 
and taking brush in hand, I knelt down and prayed God to 
bless my career, to grant me energy to create a new era 
in art, and to rouse the people and patrons to a just estimate 
of the moral value of historical painting. 

The basis of my character was earnestness of feeling. I 
took up everything as if my life depended upon it, and not 
feeling sufficient gratification in simply doing all that I could, 
my imagination was never satisfied if I did not call on the 
aid and blessing of God to correct and fortify my resolves. I 
never rose without prayer, and never retired without it; and 
occasionally in the day, in the fervor of conception, I in- 
wardly asked a blessing on my designs. I was fervently 
alive to the beauty of woman; and though never vicious, was 
always falling in love. At twenty I had a high and noble 
object, which sustained me far above the contaminations of a 
‘town life,’? and carried me at once into virtuous society, 
without passing through that ordeal of vice which young men 
think so necessary to clear away schoolboy shyness and fit 
them for the world. Wilkie, I have every reason to believe, 
was equally virtuous. We both considered our calling a high 
duty, and we both were anxious to do our best. 


CHAPTER III 


MY FIRST TASTE OF FAME 


Asout November, 1806, Sir George Beaumont? intimated, 
through Wilkie, a desire to call. In due time a day was fixed 
for the awful visitation. A thundering knock, and trampling 


1Sir George Howland Beaumont (1753-1827), landscape painter, con- 
noisseur and patron of art. 
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horses—a rattling down of steps and flinging open of doors, 
announced consequence and fashion. The picture was set in 
a good light, the room was neat, though the chairs were old, 
the carpet was worn. In came David Wilkie, introducing 
Lady and Sir George Beaumont, the friends of Garrick and 
Sir Joshua. 

Lady Beaumont was a graceful woman, looking young for 
her age; Sir George a tall, well-bred, handsome man, with 
a highly intellectual air. They both eyed me well, and were 
delighted with the picture. ‘‘Well,’’ said Sir George, ‘‘very 
poetical, and quite large enough for anything.” I bowed, 
but differed; and explained that my object was Grand Art, 
and that this was my first attempt. Sir George asked me to 
dine in a few days, and they took their leave. 

Wilkie and I dined together the same evening, and he told 
me that Lady Beaumont had said of me, ‘‘I like him very 
much; for he has an antique head.’’ This was a great com- 
pliment! 

I immediately filled four sides (as I was not writing to Fu- 
seli) to my dear parents, with every incident of the visit—how 
Lady Beaumont looked—what she had on—how tall Sir George 
was—how he looked—what he had on—what Lady Beaumont 
said, and what Sir George said—what David Wilkie did not 
say, and what he ought to have said. Again my fortune was 
made, again my Plymotheans were in raptures. I myself was 
in raptures too—thought Sir George and Lady Beaumont 
models of all the virtues upon earth, and praised them to 
Wilkie accordingly. Wilkie looked as if he saw farther into 
time, but thought it right not to disturb my enthusiasm. 

The awful day came, when a youth from the country, who 
had never in his life dined at any table higher than a country 
parson’s, was to make his début at a party in high life. 
“God only knows how I shall go into the room,’’ thought I: 
*‘T will keep behind Wilkie; at any rate, 1 am a match for 
him, and I will not drink Lady Beaumont’s health in porter.’’ 

Away we drove, I in a cold perspiration. We reached the 
house, the door opened, and we marched through a line of 
servants, who bawled out our names from the entrance. In 
went Wilkie, and in went I, and in five minutes was much 
more at ease than I ever had been in my life, sitting on an 
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ottoman talking to Lady Beaumont. Dinner went off well, 
every one seemed so kind. At dessert Lady Beaumont, lean- 
ing forward, said, ‘‘When do you begin Lord Mulgrave’s 
picture, Mr. Haydon?’’ Immediately all eyes were fixed upon 
Mr. Haydon, who was going to paint a picture for Lord Mul- 
grave. I was the new man of the night! ‘‘Who is he?’’ was 
asked. Nobody knew, and that was more delightful still. 
When I thought at home over the dinner I was not so satisfied. 
I was paid attention to, too eagerly, for a novelty, before I 
had done anything to deserve it. I distrusted the sincerity 
of those who could give me so much importance on such slight 
grounds. 

In a short time I was cautioned to be wary of Sir George ; 
I was told that he regularly had at his table a succession of 
geniuses who were puffed as great men, whose hopes he con- 
stantly excited and as constantly depressed without any rea- 
son at all; and in fact that I must take care not to lose my 
time, but at the same time be cautious of either offending or 
relying upon him. I believed this to be calumny, but it had 
an effect. 

The subject I had chosen was a pretty one, if poetically 
treated, and I had so treated it. In the center was Joseph 
holding the child asleep; the ass on the other side; above 
were two angels regarding the group, and in the extreme dis- 
tance, the Pyramids at the break of day. The whole was 
silently tender. The scenery divided interest with the actors. 
The color was toned and harmonious—the drawing correct. 
I had tried to unite nature and the antique. I never painted 
without nature, and never settled my forms without the an- 
tique. I proceeded with the utmost circumspection, and I 
believe that it was rather an extraordinary work for a first 
picture. It was an attempt to unite all parts of the art as 
means of conveying thought, in due subordination. It had 
color, light and shadow, impasto, handling, drawing, form 
and expression. It took me six months to paint, and when I 
saw it twenty-five years after I was astonished. It was bought 
by Mr. Thomas Hope? the year after, and is now at Deepdene. 


2Thomas Hope (1770-1831), author, virtuoso, and patron of art. He 
established his collection of sculptures and paintings in his country seat, 
Deepdene, near Dorking, in Surrey. 
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As the picture drew to its conclusion, Wilkie did not give 
me that encouragement, which under similar circumstances, 
in the warmth of my heart, I should have offered to him. He 
feared this, and he feared that, and when Sir George Beau- 
mont (although admitting it was a wonderful first picture) 
advised me by no means to exhibit it, Wilkie, instead of back- 
ing me up, turned right round from his former opinion, and 
thought that I ought not, as it was my first picture! Now 
began the anxieties of the art. What was I todo? To fly in 
the face of Sir George would offend him; to obey him would 
keep me from the world another year. But why I ought not 
to show it because it was my first, when they both admitted it 
was by no means like the work of youth, I really could not 
understand. 

Jackson said I ought to exhibit; Wilkie said I ought not, 
and our mutual friend Seguier said, if he was in my place, he 
would. This decided me. ‘‘ Wilkie,’’ said Seguier, ‘‘does not 
wish to differ from Sir George.’’ 

There was something so cold in Wilkie’s thus withdrawing 
his support from a devoted friend, that I really date my loss 
of confidence from the hour he thus refused me his counte- 
nance and denied his first opinions because the man of rank 
thought otherwise. As the Exhibition time approached, I felt 
all those cursed torturing anxieties that are the bane of this 
mode of making your name known to your countrymen—a 
mode the most absurd, unjust, despotic, and ridiculous, that 
was ever invented by the most malignant in art. 

For days I wandered about in hopeless misery ; I could not 
eat, drink, sleep, nor paint. I called on one friend after an- 
other affecting gayety; bored Fuseli, who being Keeper, saw 
what was daily doing by the Committee, until at last he turned 
suddenly round with his lion head, the white hair glistening 
as the light quivered down upon it from the top of his high 
window, and roared out, ‘‘ Wale, is it you? for your comfort 
den, you are hung, be Gode, and d d well too, though not 
in chains yet. Northcote tried to hurt you, but dey would not 
listene ; he said, ‘Fye, zure I see Wilkie’s hand dere.’ ‘Come, 
come,’ said Westall, ‘dat’s too bad even for you!’ I told him 
“You are his townsman, hang him wale.’ When I came back, 
whayre de deyvil do you tink he was hanging you? Be Gode, 
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above de whole lengts and small figures about eight inches. 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘you are sending him to haven before his time. 
Take him down, take him down; dat is shameful!’ ”’ 

And so down I was taken, and hung on the right of the en- 
trance door in the old Great Room at Somerset House, which, 
for a first picture by a young student, was a very good situa- 
tion, and obtained me great honor. Wilkie’s ‘‘Blind Fiddler’’ 
was of course the great source of attraction, and well it 
might be. 

The season soon began. Lord Mulgrave came to town, and 
Jackson brought me an invitation to dine. At table, during 
dessert, we got on poetry. Lord Mulgrave said, ‘He did not 
admire Milton; that Pitt had often tried to convince him of 
Milton’s genius, but that he could not see it.’’ I defended 
him—Lord Mulgrave drew up, and looked solemn; Wilkie 
looked pale; Sir George and Lady Beaumont quiet and sur- 
prised. Lord Mulgrave said he agreed with the Scotchman, 
who, after reading Milton through, said, ‘‘He thought there 
was just faults on both sides.’’ This produced a hearty laugh, 
and so he closed the argument in apparent triumph. 

Wilkie and I soon became quite in fashion. We did the 
dandy and the buck, saw our names in the Morning Post as 
guests of the First Lord, met ministers and ladies, generals 
and lord chamberlains, men of genius and men of no genius, 
and rose rapidly in hope and promise. Lord Mulgrave (Tory 
as he was), when dinner was announced, and as soon as all of 
superior rank had gone off, used to say with an air, ‘‘His- 
torical Painters first—Haydon, take so and so.’’ 

Once or twice I dined with him alone; he talked on matters 
of history and politics, and from my general reading and 
education, he found I relished this conversation more than 
any upon art. It is so delightful to hear men who have acted, 
talk—they give you positive information. 

The Exhibition of 1807 brought me before the world: my 
picture was considered a wonderful work for a student, and 
Sir George and my Lady saw that it was fortunate I had 
not taken their advice. I sent the Catalogue to my dear 
mother; she read my name in it for the first time printed. 
She read the criticisms; she kept them all. 

Before the Academy closed, a little matter occurred quite 
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characteristic of English students. Two or three of the body 
who wished to ingratiate themselves with the Keeper (Fu- 
seli) proposed to present him with a vase. A subscription 
was opened, and a committee without either plan or princi- 
ple formed itself, of which Wilkie and I were members. We 
were all perfectly ignorant of such matters, and after a great 
deal of discussion we laid a plan before the students after © 
hours. It was received with shouts of laughter and derision! 
Up jumped a little fellow and made a speech, a capital one, 
in which he tore our proposition to pieces. I screwed myself 
up, rose, and proposed that the self-elected committee should 
at once be dissolved, and a new committee be chosen out of the 
body of students. This was loudly cheered. Wilkie, I, and 
Denman, a pupil of Flaxman,* were chosen, and, after various 
proposals, cheers and votes of thanks, we broke up all in eapi- 
tal humor with each other. 

We secured a room at the ‘‘Garrick’s Head”’ for the future 
meetings. We raised 50 guineas at 10s. 6d. each. I was made 
treasurer. I had never had so much money in all my life, 
and I well recollect, every night first putting the money under 
my pillow, and then drawing a long French cavalry saber 
(which had come out of an old prize at Plymouth), and lay- 
ing it down within easy reach before going to sleep. 

At last I thought of a bank, and remembering that Coutts’ 
were Fuseli’s bankers, I called and asked the late Sir Ed- 
ward Antrobus, if he would allow me to deposit it, explaining 
the object we had in view. He dryly replied, ‘‘ Why, sir, we 
don’t usually open an account with so small a sum!”’ 
‘*Small,’’ thought I; ‘‘why, there’s no end to it!’’ However, 
he promised to take care of it. Wilkie, Flaxman, and I were 
now deputed to arrange with a silversmith, and Rundell and 
Bridges agreed to execute a vase for 50 guineas which should 
be worthy Fuseli’s acceptance. 

The committee was composed of a great many students, 
and while regulating the business, we met at each other’s 
rooms, had oysters for supper, sang songs, laughed and joked, 
and found the thing so very pleasant, that we all agreed in 


® John Flaxman (1755-1826), sculptor and draughtsman. In 1810 he 
was appointed to the newly created professorship of Sculpture in the 
Academy. 
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hoping that it would not be a rapid performance on the part 
of Rundell and Bridges. Wilkie at that time was a capital 
fellow: he had a little kit, on which he played Scotch airs 
with a gusto that a Scotchman only is capable of. 

We got so fond of these committees, that Fuseli grew 
fidgety, and at last roared out, ‘‘Be Gode, ye are like de 
Spaniards; all ceremony and noting done!”’ I reported the 
Keeper was getting sore, so we agreed to settle at the next 
committee what the inscription should be. At the next com- 
mittee the oysters predominated a little, so we deferred the 
ultimate consideration to another meeting. 

We finally settled the inscription; the vase came home, and . 
the day approached upon which it was to be presented. Wil- 
kie, however, was obliged to go to Scotland, and I was elected 
to present it in his place. Here, then, to our infinite sorrow, 
ended the labors of the committee; but whether we regretted 
the oysters or the duties, only gentlemen in the habit of be- 
longing to committees can decide. 

Really I have often thought that this little affair, of which 
I was the head and front, first sowed the seeds of enmity 
against me in the minds of many of the Academicians. 
[John] Hoppner was in a fury, and gave Wilkie a tremendous 
rowing. He called the students a set of impudent puppies, 
and declared that had he been in the Council, he would have 
turned us all into the streets! When we were discussing the 
thing in its early stages, the Council used to listen at the door, 
and say, ‘‘Now they are talking about it, shall we do any- 
thing?’’ So jealous were the Council and the general meeting 
of this deserved honor to Fuseli, that they actually passed a 
law forbidding the students ever again to exercise their judg- 
ment in such matters, as it belonged to the Academicians alone 
to decide on the merits of their officers. As if, in such a case, 
the students, the people really benefited by the Keeper, were 
not the best judges whether they were benefited or not! The 
R. A.’s never forgave me, and I never respected them after- 
ward. 

Just before Wilkie went to Scotland poor Opie died, and we 
both went to his funeral. Opie died a disappointed man. He 
had been brought up to London as the wonderful Cornish 
boy—the gifted genius—and he was almost obliged, as he ex- 
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pressively said to Northeote, to plant cannon at his door to 
keep the nobility away. 

He had not foundation enough in his art to fall back upon 
when the novelty was over; his employment fell off, and he 
sank in repute and excellence. 

At one time,-[John] Hoppner informed me, there was an 
amazing force and power in his execution; but he carried the 
surface of Reynolds to such excess, that (as Wilkie told me) 
he used tallow (in his David Rizzio) to increase the effect of 
body in his color—an insane practice, which must end in the 
ruin of the picture. Opie was a man of strong natural under- 
standing, honest, manly, and straightforward. His last mar- ~ 
riage (with Miss Anderson, of Norwich) softened his asperi- 
ties of manner, and greatly ameliorated the coarseness of his 
female portraits, but still there was always a heavy look in 
his works, which is apparent when they are placed by the 
side of Reynolds or Titian. 

His lectures are admirable. Of the three, Fuseli, Opie, 
and Reynolds, Opie came nearest to the Greek principles of 
form, led by his natural sagacity and shrewdness. 

His celebrated wife was a delightful creature. When at 
Norwich in 1824, I breakfasted with her. In talking of Byron, 
she said, ‘‘His voice was such a voice as the devil tempted 
Eve with; you feared its fascination the moment you heard 
it.’? The last time she saw him was at a soirée, where a man 
took out a glass flute to play on: Byron looked at her and 
said, ‘‘That fellow is going to let us see his notes as well as 
hear them.’’ 

Before leaving this part of my recollections, I may as well 
introduce a singular girl who lodged in Rathbone Place, above 
some friends of ours. She was a young woman of masculine 
understanding, not regularly beautiful, but approaching it, 
full of heart and hatred of worldly fecling, capable of any 
sacrifices for the man she should love, and with a high stand- 
ard of manly character and form. The first time I ever saw 
her was with Wilkie, when he called to ask her to sit to him 
(as model for the mother in the ‘‘Blind Fiddler’’), and, on 
my inquiring who she was, he said he did not know beyond 
finding her making tea generally for his Scotch friends—he 

supposed that she was ‘‘ part of the concern.’’ 
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These friends of Wilkie’s were young men who had come 
from Scotland to work their way to fame and fortune in our 
great city—one of them, Du Fresne, of French family, was a 
most delightful fellow, and he and I soon became very inti- 
mate. 

An attractive girl on the second floor of a house full of 
young men is in rather a dangerous position, and what with 
Du Fresne’s fascinating conversation, Will Allan’s* anecdote, 
Dr. Millingen’s furious admiration .of Charles Fox, George 
Callender’s sound sense and quiet humor, Wilkie’s genius, 
and B. R. Haydon’s high views and energy of argument, poor 
Lizzy was so fascinated, that she positively forswore her sex, 
and became as much a young man in mind as if she too were 
going to be a student in art, divinity, or medicine. 

She attached herself to the party, made tea for them, mar- 
keted for them, carved for them, went to the play with them, 
read Shakespeare with them, and on one occasion I found her 
studying, with an expression of profound bewilderment, 
‘‘Reid on the Human Mind.”’ Her position was anomalous, 
but I fully believe it was innocent. She had more pleasure 
in listening to a dispute on art between Wilkie and me, or a 
political battle between M’Claggan and Callender, or an ac- 
count of the beheading of Marie Antoinette from Du Fresne 
(who used to declare that he saw it and flung his red cap in 
the air), than in making love or having love made to her. She 
was a girl with a man’s mind, one of those women we some- 
times meet who destroy their fair fame by placing themselves 
in masculine society with what is perfect innocence in them, 
but could not be innocence in any woman brought up to nurse 
those delicacies of feeling which are among the most delight- 
ful attributes of the sex. 

Liz was as interesting a girl as you would wish to see, and 
very likely to make a strong impression on any one that knew 
her: however, I kept clear, and she ultimately married the 
Frenchman. 

He was violent in temper, and she had great spirit: they 
quarreled as they went to church, and quarreled when they 
returned. The marriage was a wretched one. They sepa- 


4 Afterwards Sir William Allan (born in Edinburgh, 1782; died there, 
1850). Painter of historical and Russian scenes, 
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rated. She went to Paris, and he became a surgeon on a slave 
estate in the West Indies, and died from yellow fever. What 
has become of her I never heard, but have always felt a deep 
interest in her fate. To her I read my first attack on the 
Academy, and she glorified in my defiance. She sat in my 
first picture, and watched the daily progress of Dentatus, 
saying, when I finished it, ‘“Now who would have thought of 
little Haydon painting such a work.’’ 

Happy period!—painting and living in one room, as in- 
dependent as the wind—no servants—no responsibilities— 
reputation in the bud—hopes endless—ambition beginning— 
friends untried, believed to be as ardent and as sincere as 
ourselves—dwelling on the empty chairs after breaking up, 
as if the strings of one’s affections were torn out, and such 
meetings would be no more. 

There never was a group of young men so various and 
characteristic, with Lizzy, the only woman among us, giving 
a zest and intensity to our thoughts and our arguments. 

First was David Wilkie—Scotch, argumentative, unclassi- 
cal, prudent, poor and simple, but kindled by a steady flame 
of genius. Then Du Fresne—thoughtless, gay, highly edu- 
cated, speaking French and Italian with the most perfect 
accent, reading Virgil and Horace, quoting Shakespeare or 
Milton, believing in high art, glorying in the antique, hating 
modern academies, and relishing music like a Mozart. In 
perfect contrast came George Callender—timid, quiet, unob- 
trusive, but withal well read. Then Dr. Millingen—a Whig 
devotee, mad at a Westminster election, raving out a speech 
of Fox’s, adoring Sheridan and hating Pitt. Last of all, 
though not least in our dear love, came B. R. Haydon, ener- 
getic, fiercely ambitious, full of grand ideas and romantic 
hopes, believing the world too little for his art, trusting all, 
fearing none, and pouring forth his thoughts in vigorous lan- 
guage, while Liz, making tea at the table, completed the 
group. 

My tea was so good, and my cups so large, that they al- 
ways used to say, ‘‘We’ll have tea at Haydon’s in the grand 
style.’’ 

The secret, I believe, of my own and Wilkie’s enjoying 
this circle, was, that its members always looked up to us as 
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authorities in art. When Wilkie was disposed to talk, we 
all listened, laughed, or admired. His conversation was so 
full of good sense, reason, and caution, that he was an ad- 
mirable check and damper to the fury, flash, and reckless 
energy of my aspirations. Callender, with tame rationality, 
backed him; Liz and Du Fresne backed me, and sometimes 
differences almost rising to irritation arose, but we were al- 
ways brought round by some witty remark or sparkling quo- 
tation from Du Fresne. 

Peace to all these friends. M’Claggan is settled in Edin- 
burgh—Allan is the celebrated painter—Du Fresne and Cal- 
lender dead—and interesting little Liz has disappeared, 
Heaven knows where. If this life should ever reach her, she 
will remember that I used to say of her, as Mahomet said of 
Fatima, ‘‘She believed in me, when none else would.’’ 


CHAPTER IV 
DEATH OF MY MOTHER 


I now began Lord Mulgrave’s Dentatus. Then came a letter 
from home saying that my father was again seriously ill, and 
begging me to return at once. I determined, at the risk of 
privateers and Verdun, to go by sea. I started for Ports- 
mouth, cleared the Needles, had a tremendous gale for three 
days, and lay to off Portland Head for several hours, but at 
last, Start Point came in sight, and then the Sound. Up we 
sailed, right through Hamoaze, and landed at North Corner 
dock, where I had often been as a boy to watch Jack with his 
pig-tail and dashing girl, lounging along with a long pipe, 
and with the hoarse, manly voice of a fore-top-man cracking 
his jokes on everything that came in his way—man, woman, 
or French prisoner. As it was early in the morning, I got a 
porter to carry my trunks and started for the house: of course 
the servants would not hear my knocks, but my dear mother 
opened her window, and seeing me, rushed downstairs and 
clasped me to her heart. I found my father very ill, but the 
crisis was over, and his recovery gradually took place. 

Here I resolved, as soon as settled, to paint my friends at 
fifteen guineas a head, a good price, at which I soon got full 
employment. Execrable as my portraits were (I sincerely 
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trust that not many survive), I rapidly accumulated money, 
not, probably, because my efforts were thought successful, 
even by my sitters, but more because my friends wished to 
give me a lift, and thought that so much enthusiasm deserved 
encouragement. 

How few beyond one’s kind friends think thus! 

I improved so much by my short practice that people began 
to come in from the country to sit, but, as I had my commis- 
sion in London, and had obtained a fair facility in painting 
heads, I resolved to bring my provincial labors to a close. 

But, alas! my dear mother now began to droop. 

Incessant anxiety and trouble, and her only son’s bursting 
away from her at a time when she had hoped for his conso- 
lations in her old age, gradually generated that dreadful dis- 
ease, angina pectoris, and nothing could procrastinate her fate 
but entire rest of mind and body. 

Her fine heroic face began to wither and grow pale; loss 
of exercise brought on weakness and derangement. She imag- 
ined that the advice of an eminent surgeon in London might 
save her, and though I and everybody else knew that nothing 
could be done, we acceded to her wish immediately. 

I painted her portrait, and as she sat, I saw a tear now 
and then fill her eye and slowly trickle down her cheek, and 
then she would look almost indignant at her own weakness. 

‘‘T should have wished,’’ she said at last, ‘‘to have seen 
your sister settled before I died, if it had pleased God,’’ and 
there she stopped. I tried to cheer her against my own con- 
viction ; but there was such an evident want of sincerity in 
my expressions of comfort and hope, that they only convinced 
her I thought as she did. 

In solitude I started at the thought of losing a mother! 
There is no feeling so acute as the first dawn of this thought 
on a young mind. 

One evening, as we sat round the fire, she wept at the idea 
of never coming back again. We were all much affected ; 
my poor father cried like an infant, and tried to cheer her 
against such gloomy anticipations, but the impression in her 
mind was ungovernable and awful. It is my decided con- 
viction that there exists in persons about to die an instinct 
of their fate. The brain, I believe, is affected by the tendency 
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= the vital parts to death, and generates presentiments and 
ears. 

A dumb painter named Cross was cared for by my uncle. 
Cross in early life had made a fortune by miniatures. He 
loved my mother and had proposed to her, but she being at 
that time engaged to my father, refused him, and they had 
never seen each other since. He retired from society, deeply 
affected at his disappointment. 

[Haydon and his sister set out with their mother for Lon- 
don. They stopped at Wells to see her brother, the prebend 
there, once more. | 

The meeting was very touching. As I left the room and 
crossed the hall, I met a tall, handsome old man; his eyes 
seemed to look me through; muttering hasty unintelligible 
sounds, he opened the door, saw my mother, and rushed over 
to her, as if inspired of a sudden with youthful vigor. Then 
pressing her to his heart, he wept, uttering sounds of joy not 
human! This was Cross. He and my mother had not met 
for thirty years. We came so suddenly to my uncle’s they 
had never thought of getting him out of the way. It seemed 
as if the great sympathizing Spirit once again brought the 
two together, before their souls took flight. 

He was in an agony of joy and pain, smoothing her hair, 
and pointing first to her cheek and then to his own, as if to 
say ‘‘how altered!’? The moment he darted his eyes upon 
my sister and me, he looked as if he felt we were his children, 
but did not much notice us beyond this. 

My sister, Cross, my uncle and aunt, were all sobbing and 
much touched; for my part, my chest hove up and down, as 
I struggled with emotions at this singular and afflicting 
meeting. Disappointment in love, where the character is 
amiable, gives a pathetic interest to woman or man. But how 
much more than ordinary sympathies must he excite, who, 
dumb by nature, can only express his feelings by the light- 
nings of his eye; who can but mutter unintelligible sounds in 
the struggle to convey his unaccountable emotions? Suppres- 
sion adds to the intensity of passion. This man had been left 
for thirty years, brooding over affections wounded as for the 
mere pleasure of torture. For many months after my mother 
married, he was frantic and ungovernable at her continued 

A. V. 12—20 
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absence, and then sank into sullen sorrow. His friends en- 
deavored to explain to him the cause of her going away, but 
he never believed them; now, when the recollection of her, 
young and beautiful, might occasionally have soothed his 
imagination, like a melancholy dream, she suddenly bursts on 
him with two children, the offspring of her marriage with his 
rival—and that so altered, bowed and weakened, as to root 
out the association of her youthful beauty with the days of 
his happy thoughts. He saw her before him, broken and dy- 
ing; he felt all his affection return, and flinging himself for- 
ward on the table, he burst into a paroxysm of tears, as if his 
very heartstrings would crack. By degrees we calmed him, 
for nature had been relieved by this agonizing grief, and they 
parted in a few moments for the last time. 

The agitation of this meeting brought upon my mother 
several attacks in the heart, and she appeared depressed and 
melancholy. During the journey four magpies rose, chat- 
tered, and flew away. The singular superstitions about this 
bird were remembered by us all. I repeated to myself the old 
saw, ‘‘One for sorrow, two for mirth, three for a wedding, and 
four for death.’’ I tried to deceive my dear mother by de- 
elaring that two were for death and four for mirth, but she 
persisted that four announced death in Devonshire, and, ab- 
surd as we felt it to be, we could not shake off the super- 
stition. 

Finding that the fatigue of sleeping on the road and the 
bustle of every departure harassed the invalid, we pushed on 
towards London as fast as possible, and stopped for the night 
at Salt Hill. 

The very mention of that place convulses my heart again 
after thirty-four years! 

[It was here that Mrs. Haydon died. The account of her 
last moments and of the anguish of her children is prolonged 
with harrowing details, supplemented by moralizations in 
Haydon’s customary melancholic vein.] 

In the morning I dispatched a messenger to my uncle, who 
came up immediately, and comforted us with his simple and 
heart-touching piety. 

He had all the virtues of a country clergyman, and all the 
simplicity: he called the waiters ‘‘Sir,’’ and walked about 
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in the morning without his coat, with his gray hairs stream- 
ing back from his forehead. He came out into the world as 
one bewildered at everything. 

[The old clergyman, with his own heart torn by anguish 
attempts to calm the agony of the bereaved children. Mrs. 
Haydon, in accordance with her wish, is buried by the side of 
her father in her old home at Ide. ] 

I stole from the mourners, and, bribing the sexton, de- 
scended into the vault, and, stretching myself upon the coffin 
for the last time, lay long and late, musing on every action of 
her hard, devoted life: on my knees, by her side, I prayed 
God for his blessing on all my actions, and rose prepared for 
the battle of life! With a last, lingering look, I left the vault, 
and returned to our broken home. The next night I left for 
London, to begin my picture, pursued by the influence of 
my mother, whose memory I have cherished, and shall cherish 
forever. 


CHAPTER V 
DENTATUS AND THE ELGIN MARBLES 


I rerurNED to London and was welcomed with great affection 
by Lord Mulgrave and Sir George, Wilkie, and all my other 
friends. Strolling out one evening with Fuseli, and explain- 
ing to him my commissions and prospects, he said, ‘‘I think 
you may vainture now upon a first floor :’’ so I took one with 
every accommodation at 41 Great Marlborough Street. Here 
I began to make preparations for Dentatus. My painting 
large heads in Devonshire had greatly advanced me, and I 
set to work without fearing a head as I did at first. 

This practice I would always advise a young historical 
painter to pursue—after having gone through his preparatory 
studies, let him paint portraits diligently: he will find it of 
the very first importance. This was Wilkie’s advice to me, 
and I followed it to my advantage. 

T now recommenced Dentatus in good earnest. I reflected 
deeply upon the nature of the subject. I felt that the figure 
of Dentatus must be heroic, and the finest specimen of the spe- 
cies I could invent. But how could I produce a figure that 
should be the finest of its species? 

From Fuseli I got nothing but generalization, without basis 
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to generalize on. He could not explain to me a single princi- 
ple. I had nature of course, but if I copied her, my work was 
mean, and if I left her, it was mannered. What was I to do? 
How was I to build a heroic form, like life, yet above life? 
How I puzzled, painted, rubbed out, and began again! Wilkie 
knew nothing of the heroic. In the antique I found some- 
thing of what I wished, but I desired more of nature than I 
could find in any of the antique figures. I became wretched. 
At last, after I had painted Dentatus looking fiercely, and a 
Prigitened man opposite to him holding up his hand, a painter 
who called said, ‘‘Where did you copy that?’’ ‘‘Copy,’’ re- 
plied I; ‘‘I imagined it, with nature before me.’’ This startled 
him, and I felt certain that I had not missed my aim, when 
another was so moved. But my incapacity to make a figuré 
in the true heroic mold still tormented me. 

In my model I saw the back vary according to the action 
of the arms. In the antique these variations were not so ap- 
parent. Was nature or the antique wrong? Why did not 
the difference of shape from difference of action appear so pal- 
pably in the antique, as in nature? This puzzled me to death. 
If I copied what I saw in life, Fuseli said, ‘‘This is too much 
like life!’’ If I copied the marble, Wilkie said, ‘‘That looks 
as if you had painted from stone.’’ In my first picture I had 
used the antique based on nature, but the marked parts were 
few; now, when I had a back, limbs, and arms to deal with, 
the knowledge required was greater, and the style the highest. | 

Just in this critical agony of anxiety how to do what I felt 
I wanted, and when I had been rubbing out and painting in 
again all the morning, Wilkie called. My hero was done, 
though anything but well done, and Wilkie proposed that we 
should go and see the Elgin Marbles, as he had an order. 
Away we went to Park Lane. I had no notion of what I was 
to see, and walked in with the utmost nonchalance. 


1Thomas Bruce, seventh Harl of Elgin and eleventh Harl of Kin- 
cardine (1766- -1841), diplomat and art connoisseur, while ambassador 
to the Ottoman Porte, secured the removal to England of classic 
sculptures in Greece to save them from injuries (already great) at the 
hands of the Turks. One cargo was sunk, by wreck, in 1803, but re- 
covered by divers after three years’ work. Removal continued till 
1812. Lord Elgin was accused of vandalism and rapacity (see Byron’s 
‘Curse of Minerva’’). 
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‘After passing through the hall, and thence into an open 
yard, we entered a damp dirty pent-house, where lay the mar- 
bles, ranged within sight and reach. The first thing I fixed 
my eyes on was the wrist of a figure in one of the female 
eroups, in which were visible, though in a feminine form, the 
radius and ulna. I was astonished, for I had never seen them 
hinted at in any female wrist in the antique. I darted my 
eye to the elbow, and saw the outer condyle visibly affecting 
the shape as in nature. I saw that the arm was in repose and 
the soft parts in relaxation. That combination of nature and 
idea which I had felt was so much wanting for high art was 
here displayed to mid-day conviction. My heart beat! If I 
had seen nothing else, I had beheld sufficient to keep me to 
nature for the rest of my life. But when I turned to the 
Theseus, and saw that every form was altered by action or 
repose—when I saw that the two sides of his back varied, one 
side stretched from the shoulder blade being pulled forward, 
and the other side compressed from the shoulder blade being 
pushed close to the spine, as he rested on his elbow, with the 
belly flat because the bowels fell into the pelvis as he sat—and 
when, turning to the Ilyssus, I saw the belly protruded, from 
the figure lying on its side—and again, when in the figure of 
the fighting metope I saw the muscle shown under the one 
armpit in that instantaneous action of darting out, and left 
out in the other armpits because not wanted—when I saw, in 
fact, the most heroic style of art, combined with all the 
essential detail of actual life, the thing was done at once and 
forever. 

Here were principles which the common seuse of the Eng- 
lish people would understand; here were principles which 
I had struggled for in my first picture, with timidity and ap- 
prehension ; here were the principles which the great Greeks 
in their finest time established, and here was I, the most 
prominent historical student, perfectly qualified to appreciate 
all this by my own determined mode of study under the in- 
fluence of my old friend the watch-maker *—here was the hint 
at the skin perfectly comprehended by knowing well what 
was underneath it! 

Oh, how I inwardly thanked God that I was prepared to 


2 Reynolds, of Plymouth. 
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understand all this! I was rewarded for all the petty har- 
assings I had suffered. Now was I mad for buying Albinus 
without a penny to pay for it? Now was I mad for lying on 
the floor hours together, copying its figures? I felt the future, 
I foretold that they would prove themselves the finest things 
on earth, that they would overturn the false beau-ideal, where 
nature was nothing, and would establish the true beau-ideal, 
of which nature alone is the basis. 

I shall never forget the horses’ heads—the feet in the met- 
opes! I felt as if a divine truth had blazed inwardly upon 
my mind, and I knew that they would at last rouse the art 
of Europe from its slumber in the darkness. 

I do not say this now, when all the world acknowledges it, 
but I said it then, when no one would believe me. I went 
home in perfect excitement, Wilkie trying to moderate my 
enthusiasm with his national caution. 

Utterly disgusted at my wretched attempt at the heroic in 
the form and action of my Dentatus, I dashed out the abom- 
inable mass. I passed the evening in a mixture of torture 
and hope; all night I dozed and dreamed of the marbles. I 
rose at five in a fever of excitement, tried to sketch the 
Theseus from memory, did so, and saw that I comprehended 
it. I worked that day, and another, and another, fearing that 
I was deluded. At last I got an order for myself; I rushed 
away to Park Lane; the impression was more vivid than be- 
fore. I drove off to Fuseli, and fired him to such a degree, 
that he ran upstairs, put on his coat, and away we sallied. 
A coal-cart with eight horses stopped us, as it struggled up 
one of the lanes of the Strand; then a flock of sheep blocked 
us up; Fuseli, in a fury of haste and rage, burst into the 
middle of them, and they got between his little legs, and 
jostled him so much that I screamed with laughter in spite 
of my excitement. He swore all along the Strand like a little 
fury. At last we came to Park Lane. Never shall I forget 
his uncompromising enthusiasm. He strode about saying, 
‘‘De Greeks were godes! de Greeks were godes!’’ 

We went back to his house, where I dined with him, and we 
passed the evening in looking over Quintilian and Pliny. 
Immortal period of my sanguine life! To look back on those 
hours has been my solace in the bitterest afflictions. Had 
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Fuseli always acted about the marbles as honestly as he did 
then, it would have been well for his reputation; but when 
he was left to his own reflections, he remembered what he had 
always said of things on very different principles, and when 
I called again he began to back out, so I left him after re- 
calling what he had felt before he had time to be cautious. 
He did not behave with the same grandeur of soul that West 
did. He, too, was in the decline of life; he, too, used to talk 
of art above nature, and of the beau-ideal; but he nobly 
acknowledged that he knew nothing until he saw the marbles, 
and bowed his venerable head before them as if in reverencé 
of their majesty. 

It is curious that the god-like length of limb in the Greek 
productions put me in mind of Fuseli’s general notions of the 
heroic, and there is justice in the idea. But, as he had not 
nature for his guide, his indefinite impressions ended in man- 
ner and bombast. The finest ideas of form in imitative art 
must be based on a knowledge of the component parts of that 
form, or an artist is, as Petrarch says, ‘‘In alto mar senza 
governo.’’® 

I asked Lord Mulgrave to get me leave to draw from the 
marbles. He spoke to Lord Elgin, and, on the condition that 
my drawings were not to be engraved, permission was granted 
to me. Conscious I had the power, like a puppy I did 
not go for some days, and, when I went, was told that Lord 
Elgin had changed his mind. The pain I felt at this loss 
of such an opportunity taught me a lesson for life; for never 
again did I lose one moment in seeking the attainment of an 
object when an opportunity offered. However, I applied 
again to Lord Mulgrave, and he, in time induced Lord Elgin 
to admit me. For three months I drew until I had mastered 
the forms of these divine works, and brought my hand and 
mind into subjection. 

I saw that the essential was selected in them, and the su- 
perfluous rejected—that first all the causes of action were 
known, and then all of those causes wanted for any particu- 
lar action were selected—that the skin covered the whole, 
and the effect of the action, relaxation, purpose, or gravita- 
tion was shown on the skin. This appeared, as far as I could 

2¢¢On the high seas without a rudder.’’ 
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see then, to be the principle. For Dentatus I selected all the 
muscles requisite for human action, no more nor less, and then 
the members wanted for his action, and no more nor less. 

I put a figure in the corner of a lower character, that is, 
more complicated in its forms, having parts not essential, and 
this showed the difference between the form of a hero and 
common man, The wiseacres of the time quizzed me, of 
course, for placing a naked soldier in a Roman army, as a 
thing never done by any artist. Raphael did so in Constan- 
tine’s battle, but they had nothing to do with Raphael, and 
perhaps never heard of Constantine’s battle. 

I drew at the marbles ten, fourteen, and fifteen hours at 
a time; staying often till twelve at night, holding a candle 
and my board in one hand, and drawing with the other; and 
so I should have stayed till morning, had not the sleepy porter 
came yawning in, to tell me it was twelve o’clock. Often have 
I gone home, cold, benumbed, and damp, my clothes steaming 
up as I dried them; and so, spreading my drawings on the 
floor, and putting a candle on the ground, I have drank my 
tea at one in the morning with ecstasy, as its warmth trickled 
through my frame, and looked at my picture, and dwelt on 
my drawings, and pondered on the change of empires, and 
thought that I had been contemplating what Socrates looked 
at, and Plato saw, and then, lifted up with my own high 
urgings of soul, I have prayed God to enlighten my mind to 
discover the principles of those divine things, and then I have 
had inward assurances of future glory, and almost faneying 
divine influence in my room, have lingered to my mattress 
bed, and soon dozed into a rich, balmy slumber. 

While I was drawing at Lord Elgin’s, West came in, and 
seeing me, said with surprise, ‘‘Hah, hah, Mr. Haydon, you 
are admitted, are you? I hope you and I can keep a secret.”’ 
The very day after, he came down with large canvasses, and 
without at all entering into the principles of these divine 
things, hastily made compositions from Greek history, putting 
in the Theseus, the Ilyssus, and others of the figures, and re- 
storing defective parts—that is, he did that which he could do 
easily, and which he did not need to learn how to do, and 
avoided doing that which he could only do with difficulty, and 
which he was in great need of learning how to do. 
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[Here follow copious extracts from Haydon’s diary with 
observations on art which he afterwards used in his lectures. ] 

I acquired in early life a great love of the journals of 
others, and Samuel Johnson’s recommendation to keep them 
honestly I always bore in mind. I have kept one now for 
thirty-four years. It is the history, in fact, of my mind, and 
in all my lectures I had only to refer to them for such and 
such opinions, to look when such and such thoughts had oc- 
curred, and I found my journals an absolute capital to draw 
upon. I hope that my journals, if ever they are thought 
worthy of publication, may give as much pleasure to others, 
as other journals have given delight to me. The state of a 
young mind, progressing in the art, the sanguine nature of 
its temperament, the hopes, the fears, the anxieties, the agi- 
tations which beset a youth on entering life, especially in a re- 
fined art, by a path pronounced by all to lead to certain ruin, 
can not but be interesting, at least to others making the same 
steps with equal ardor and more talent, but not less sin- 
cerity, than I possessed then, for there I will defy any man, 
let him be Raphael himself, to beat me. 

The subsequent story of Dentatus—which built as it was 
on everlasting principles, and meriting as it did the greatest 
praise and encouragement, was reviled and ridiculed, not- 
withstanding all the anxiety and labor recorded here, and 
notwithstanding that it could be defended heroically and suc- 
cessfully—of its progress, its conclusion, its original fate, and 
its ultimate triumph, contains a moral lesson of infinite value 
to the enthusiastic and unadulterated heart, and, therefore, I 
will proceed to the final history of a work which the French 
said established my fame, although many others (nearer home) 
declared that it had no merit at all. 

The head of my hero was at last done, but the figure only 
just got in—I could not accomplish it. Again and again I 
attacked the back, but I could not hit it. The model soon got 
so livid he was of little use. I could not attain that breadth 
of form and style so essential to the heroic; so, passing the 
back by for the present, I worked at the flying drapery, upon 
which I had failed as often as on any other part. One day 
Fuseli called, and finding my flying drapery just finished, 
said that it wanted a prop, and, deliberately taking a bit of 
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chalk, drew a prop, such as they put against a tumbling 
house, for fear it should break Dentatus’s leg in its fall. The 
moment he was gone, I dashed the whole of it out, groaning 
within myself at the inextricable bewilderment I was in. But 
I never desponded; I persevered, and flew at a difficulty until 
I surmounted it, and saw my way beyond. 

This was the state of the picture at the beginning of thé 
winter of 1808, when Sir George calling, was very much 
pleased, and so was Lord Mulgrave. I dined frequently at 
the Admiralty, and spent many very pleasant evenings, but 
still this took me away from my studies, which I felt. The 
conversation was interesting, though sometimes weak. Still 
it pleased my noble employer after the fatigues of office. He 
had no greater delight than, over a winter fire, to talk of 
pictures and polities. 

Lord Mulgrave frequently made lucky hits at sales, and of 
an evening over his wine, he would revel in his acquisitions, 
with a gusto and glee that showed he really relished art. 

George Colman, the younger (whose father Lord Mulgrave 
particularly liked), sometimes made one of the circle. One 
night, when we were looking at the picture of Lord Mul- 
grave’s brother * blocked up in the ice, in the Arctie expedi- 
tion in which Nelson sailed as a middy, Lord Mulgrave, hold- 
ing the lamp, said, ‘‘ What is that my brother has got hold of? 
Is it a boat-hook?’’ ‘‘No, my lord!’’ said Colman, -in his 
half-throttled, witty voice, ‘‘it’s the North Pole!’’ 

Lord Mulgrave was a fine character, manly, perfectly bred, 
and as noble an example of his order as I ever knew. He 
had high notions of art, a great respect for talent, and believed 
Englishmen as capable of becoming great artists, as any peo- 
ple that had ever existed. 

His treatment of me was nobly generous. When Dentatus 
was in progress, he continually said, ‘‘I hope it will obtain a 
good place, but I much fear those Academicians will put it 
in a dark hole, if they can—don’t depend upon them.’’ I 
did not depend upon them, and worked away. 

| Here follow extracts from the Journal of December, 1808. ] 

Thus end my extracts from my Journal for 1808, a remark- 


“Constantine John Phipps, second Baron Mulgrave (1744-1792), naval 
officer. Published ‘‘ Voyage towards the North Pole’’ (1774). 
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able year in my life, a year in which I first saw those works 
of art which the Greeks always estimated as their best and 
ereatest productions. My early attempt to unite Nature with 
the ideal form of the antique was now proved correct by the 
perfection of that union in these faultless productions. The 
advantage to me was immense. No other artist drew there 
at all for some months, and then only West came, but he did 
not draw the marbles, and study their hidden beauties. He 
merely made a set of rattling compositions, taking the atti- 
tudes as models for his own inventions. This was not doing 
what I had done, investigating their principles deeply and 
studiously. West derived little benefit from this method, 
while in every figure I drew the principle was imbibed and 
inhaled forever. 

[Haydon is made a lion in society by the suecess of his 
picture. | 

Tt is not to be wondered at that the manners of high life be- 
gan to fascinate me, and the women of rank, with their sweet- 
ness, grace and beauty, to incline my head to be a little 
montée. Though I was never turned aside from my plans 
by this, yet there was soon a visible alteration in my manners. 

I dare say I talked rather more grandly to the artists; I 
suspect I looked down upon poverty ; I did not relish the so- 
ciety of the middle classes; I thought their manners gross, 
and their breeding hideous. I dressed better than usual ; 
after a splendid party of Stars and Garters at the Admiralty, 
I thought an attempt in my own class a very dull affair. I 
dined with Lord Mulgrave frequently three times a week, 
and it was delightful to be, as I have been, alone with his 
Lordship, and to listen to him talking on politics. He first 
raised my enthusiasm for the Duke of Wellington, by saying 
one day, ‘‘If you live to see it, he will be a second Marlbor- 
ough.”’ 

IT was often invited when Wilkie and Jackson were not, and 
it is not vain in me to say that I think it was because Lord 
Mulgrave found me better informed on general topics. 

My room now began to fill with people of rank and fash- 
ion, and very often I was unable to paint, and did nothing 
but talk and explain. They all, however, left town at Christ- 
mas, and I worked away very hard, and got on well, so that 
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when they returned I was still the object of wonder, and they 
continually came to see ‘‘that extraordinary picture by a 
young man who never had had the advantages of foreign 
travel.’? Wilkie was for the time forgotten: at table I was 
looked at, talked to, selected for opinions, and alluded to con- 
stantly. ‘‘We look to you, Mr. Haydon,”’ said a lady of the 
highest rank once, ‘‘to revive the Art.’’ A discussion would 
take place upon the merit and fiery fury of Dentatus, and 
Lord Mulgrave would claim the praise for the selection ; then 
people would whisper, ‘‘He himself has an antique head.”’ 
Sir George would say that he had always said, ‘‘A great His- 
torical Painter would at last arise, and I was he.”’ 

Never doubting the sincerity of these flatterers, I antici- 
pated all sorts of glory and fame. I believed that the Acad- 
emy would hail with open arms so extraordinary a student, 
brought up in their own schools, nursed by their own Keeper, 
quite a child of their own in fact, and one who had never 
intentionally offended a soul; I believed that they could not, 
would not, envy the reputation and advance of the very sort 
of talent they all agreed was wanted in the English School. 

Alas! alas! how little did I know of human nature! 

I redoubled my efforts, and after another three months of 
incessant labor, finished my second work, in March, 1809. 

The moment I had selected for my hero was when he was 
just rushing out to cut his way through his host of assailants. 
Right in front was a terrified soldier, who had lost his arms, 
and was helplessly putting out his hand to defend himself 
from the terrible blow of the furious Dentatus, a natural in- 
stinct inducing all men to shelter their head, even though 
convinced that their arm must suffer: behind him was a 
hoary-headed villain watching his time for assassination; in 
the background, rushing up a pass, were the rest of the guard, 
collected by the blast of the trumpeter; while right over the 
head of Dentatus was a soldier just lifting up a piece of rock 
of great size, to dash it down upon his bald front. 

The principles of my first picture were here carried much 
farther, because I had painted it with increased experience 
and by help of the Elgin Marbles. The production of this 
picture must, and will be considered as an epoch in English 
Art. The drawing in it was correct and elevated, and the per- 
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fect forms and system of the antique were carried into paint- 
ing, united with the fleshy look of every-day life. The color, 
light and shadow, the composition and telling of the story 
were complete. It has, however, appeared to me since, that 
the expression of contempt in Dentatus is overdone and bor- 
ders on caricature, though his action is good. 

The Academicians said I had attempted too much. But 
had I not succeeded? Leigh Hunt said that it was a bit of 
old embodied lightning. He was with me when I took it 
down to the Academy, and, full of his fun, kept torturing 
me the whole way, saying, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a delicious thing, 
now, for a lamplighter to come round the corner, and put the 
two ends of his ladder right into Dentatus’s eye, or a pair 
of drays horses to knock your men down, and trample your 
poor Dentatus to a mummy ?”’ 

He made me so nervous that, in my anxiety to see all clear, 
I tripped up a corner man, and, as near as possible, sent Den- 
tatus into the gutter. 

However, it reached the Academy safely, and in a few 
days I heard from Fuseli that it had been hung where my 
first picture was, and looked strong, but that, while he was 
away from town for a day or two, it had been taken down and 
put into the ante-room! 

West met Lady Beaumont, and told her, ‘‘We have hung 
it in the best place in the Academy.”’ 

When this was reported to Lord Mulgrave he inquired : 
‘© And where may that be?’’ ‘‘In the center of the ante-room, 
West said,’’ replied Lady Beaumont. Lord Mulgrave looked 
blank, and said, ‘‘Did West ever hang any of his own works 
there?’’? There was a dead silence, and then Lord Mulgrave 
explained where the ante-room was, that it had no window 
or decent light for any great work, and declared that it was 
a gross injustice. 

Lord Mulgrave sent me 160 guineas, saying, that notwith- 
standing the injustice the picture had met with, his opinion 
was unaltered. He subsequently sent me 50 guineas more. 
And yet dear Lord Mulgrave began at last to fancy that Den- 
tatus would not have been placed where it was had it really 
deserved a better place. He did not possess knowledge suffi- 
cient to defend his opinions, and, when he heard the picture 
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abused by the Academicians in society, he felt his faith in its 
merits waver. 

Wilkie and I continued frequently to dine at his Lordship’s 
table, but there was certainly a distant cooiness to me, as if 
he had been imposed upon. Wilkie’s picture made as much 
noise as ever, and now he was the great object of attraction, 
where before I had been the lion. The old story in high life! 
Wilkie was frequently invited without me; Jackson was not 
there at all, because Lord Mulgrave had parted from him in 
a pet. These are the caprices and anxieties inseparable from 
introduction to the company of a class who are ambitious of 
the éclat of discovering genius, but whose hearts are seldom 
truly engaged for it. They esteem it no longer, when public 
caprice or private malignity and professional envy can excite 
a suspicion that my Lord has been hasty and made a mis- 
take. 

Being of a sanguine temperament, I felt all this neglect 
severely. I had believed everybody as sincere as myself: 
I had been honored by Lord Mulgrave with more than usual 
intimacy, and therefore when I saw him so easily affected by 
the injustice of men whom I had first learned to despise from 
his repeated expressions of contempt, I felt it beyond meas- 
ure. 

I had willingly sacrificed time, money, health, and relaxa- 
tion, that nothing might turn my mind from its great and 
overwhelming duty, and with all this industry, I felt that I 
deserved the praises of the great, and I gave them credit for 
meaning what they said. 

I was so elevated at their praise, and at the visit of crowds 
of beauties, putting up their pretty glasses and lisping admi- 
ration of my efforts, that I rose into the heaven of heavens, 
and believed my fortune made. I walked about my room, 
looked into the glass, anticipated what the foreign ambassa- 
dors would say, studied my French for a good accent, believed 
that all the sovereigns of Europe would hail an English youth 
with delight who could paint a heroic picture. 

Exactly in proportion as I knew the soundness of the prin- 
ciples developed in Dentatus, I believed the praises I heard 
were evidence of the sagacity of the praisers, forgetting that 
the same terms would have been applied to the portrait of a 
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race-horse, or of a favorite pug, and that my flatterers knew 
no more of the principles I had discovered than I did before 
-I began. 

Sir George Beaumont behaved nobly. He redoubled his 
kind attentions, told me not to be discouraged, and said out 
boldly that not one of them in the Academy could produce 
such a work. But Wilkie, Wilkie, whom I loved so dearly, 
the friend and companion of all my early days and thoughts, 
he shrank from my defense! How my heart ached at his 
coldness !—but it was the timid man. 

The Academicians felt ashamed, and Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
meeting me at Lord Mulgrave’s, expressed the regret of the 
Academy that they could not place my picture where it de- 
served to be. This was cant, and I received it in sullen silence. 
The more I went into the affair, the more detestable it 
proved. The Academicians were evidently annoyed at the 
eternal praises they had heard of my picture in society. They 
knew what the enthusiasms of high life were worth, and they 
determined to check me the moment I got into their power. 
People of fashion were ashamed to acknowledge that they had 
ever seen either the picture or the painter. My painting- 
room was deserted. I felt like a marked man. To a tempera- 
ment like mine it was agonizing! I feared that I had mis- 
taken my talent. 

Here was a work the principles of which I could do noth- 
ing but develop for the remainder of my life—in which a 
visible and resolute attempt had been made to unite color, 
expression, handling, light, shadow, and heroic form, and to 
correct the habitual slovenliness of the English in drawing— 
based upon an anatomical knowledge of the figure wanting 
till now in English Art, for West and Barry had but super- 
ficial knowledge—the first picture which had appeared unit- 
ing the idea and the life, under the influence and euldance 
of the divine productions of Phidias, seen for the first time in 
western Europe, and painted by the first artist ever permitted 
to draw from those remains—and this picture was ruined in 
reputation, through the pernicious power of professional men, 
embodied by royalty for the advancement of works of this 
very description. This is and has been the curse of European 
art for two hundred and fifty years, ever since the establish- 
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ment of those associations of vanity, monopoly, intrigue, and 
envy, called Academies, and until they are reformed, and 
rendered powerless except as schools of study, they will be 
felt as an obstruction to the advancement of Art. 


CHAPTER VI 
MACBETH 


Lorp Muuerave felt for me, and gave me a letter to Sir 
Roger Curtis, the Port Admiral at Portsmouth, asking him 
as a favor to give me the benefit of a sea trip in a man-of- 
war bound to Plymouth. Wilkie went with me. 

[They sail on a government cutter for Plymouth.] 

Under any other circumstances my return home would have 
been a triumph, for five years before I had left my native town 
unknown; now I returned in fair popularity, perhaps injured 
in reputation only by the treatment I had met with. 

We visited Sir Joshua’s birth-place, Plympton, and saw 
in his bed-room an early attempt at a portrait, drawn with 
his finger dipped in ink. It had the air of his later works. 
We saw his portrait in the Town Hall. 

When Sir Joshua had finished this, he wrote Sir William 
Elford, requesting him to get it hung in a good situation, 
which Sir William attended to by hanging it between two old 
pictures, and in his reply to Sir Joshua he said the bad pic- 
tures on each side acted as a foil, and set it off to great ad- 
vantage. Sir Joshua was highly diverted, as these very pic- 
tures were two early ones of his own painting, 

The people of Devonshire treated us very handsomely, and 
we had plenty of amusement. We bathed often, and I taught 
Wilkie to swim. How the people of London would have 
laughed to see the celebrated David Wilkie stretched on our 
drawing-room table learning to strike out! 

[They visit Sir George Beaumont’s country seat. On ac- 
count of Haydon’s loss of popularity Sir George seems pre- 
paring to break relations with him. |] 

As I was walking with him about the grounds, he said, ‘‘ Now 
I hope you and Wilkie will stay a fortnight.’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ said I, 
perceiving the motive, ‘‘a month, if you wish it, Sir George,’’ 
and there was a dead silence between us for some moments. 
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However, we passed a fortnight as delightfully as painters 
could. We dined with the Claude and Rembrandt before us, 
and breakfasted with the Rubens landscape,’ and did nothing, 
morning, noon, or night, but think of painting, talk of paint- 
ing, dream of painting, and wake to paint again. 

We lingered on the stairs in going up to bed, and studied 
the effect of candle-light upon each other; wondered how the 
shadows could be best got as clear as they looked. Some- 
times Sir George made Wilkie stand with the light in a proper 
direction, and he and I studied the color; sometimes he held 
the candle himself, and made Wilkie join me; at another time 
he would say, ‘‘Stop where you are. Come here, Wilkie. 
Asphaltum thinly glazed over on a cool preparation I think 
would do it.’’? We then unwillingly separated for the night, 
and rose with the lark, to go at it again, all of us feeling as 
jealous as if we were artists struggling for fame. Wilkie 
and Sir George had the best of it, because, after all, rocks 
(which I had been making my chief study) are inanimate; 
and seeing that I should be done up if I did not bring out 
something to sustain my dignity, I painted, full of life and 
fire, the head of a favorite horse of Sir George’s, and bringing 
it in when the party assembled for dinner, I had the satisfac- 
tion of demolishing their little bits of study, for the size of 
life, effectually done, is sure to carry off the prize. 

[ Wilkie, out of emulation, paints an exquisite study of an 
old woman of the village.] 

One evening I made Lady Beaumont’s femme de chambre 
stand on the stair-case with a light behind her, so as to cast a 
good shadow on the wall, and from her I painted an excellent 
study for Lady Macbeth. 

Sir George said to us one day at dinner, ‘‘ Wordsworth may 
perhaps walk in; if he do, I caution you both against his 
terrific democratic notions.’’ This was in 1809; and, con- 
sidering the violence of his subsequent Conservatism, it is a 
curious fact to recall. 

[Here Haydon goes back and tells the story of Sir George’s 
commission to him to paint Macbeth. It would seem that 
Beaumont was very fickle as a patron of art, ‘‘taking up’’ a 
promising young artist, making him ‘‘the talk of the town,”’ 


2 All now in the National Gallery. 
A. V. 12—21 
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and then, when society began to tire of him, dropping him 
for a new painter. Certainly from Haydon’s account Sir 
George was most capricious in his orders, demanding during 
the course of painting Macbeth that the canvas be now large 
and now small. The inevitable conclusion is that he was 
playing for the high spirited young artist to throw up the 
commission. Lord Mulgrave and other friends advised Hay- 
don to yield to the current whim of his patron for a small 
picture. The proud-spirited artist resolves to paint his pic- 
ture heroic size and leave the question of its acceptance to 
his patron, who, he stipulates, is not to see it until finished. ] 

I now set to work with ardor. To vanquish Sir George 
was something if he had any justice in him, and no labor, ex- 
penditure, or time was spared to render Macbeth a fine work, 

My ignorance was great. All the budding knowledge ac- 
quired in painting Dentatus, was here to be brought into 
play, and as much again wanted. I advanced, and fell back, 
and advanced again; Macbeth’s head I painted and repainted, 
and it was at this period I confirmed, by perpetual deductions, 
the principles of a standard figure. Eastlake, my first pupil, 
had bent his mind to the same purpose, and as I daily de- 
tailed my discoveries or conclusions, he suggested, approved 
or confirmed the principles laid down. 

It was my third picture, and the moment I had chosen was 
an awful one. It was the very instant that Lady Macbeth, 
rustling on the stairs, had disturbed Macbeth as he was 
stepping in between the grooms and the bed to murder the 
king. 

My want of money was now great. My expenses were 
dreadful. I molded torsos for the chest of Macbeth, I 
molded knees for the sleeping grooms. I made studies with- 
out end; hands over and over again, from nature, from the 
antique. Models sat till night. My lamp often burned till 
deep into it. 

Just at this time the directors of the British Gallery had 
offered one hundred guineas as a prize for the best historical 
picture. I thought if I got that it might replace me in my 
position. I sent the picture to the British Institution, and 
the Academy seeing I had thus an opportunity of making 
another appeal, abused me more than ever. Why was I not 
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content with the decision of the Academy? Because it was 
unjust. I went to Wilkie. He agreed with the Academy, and 
said, if you want to get on, flying in their faces is not the 
way. I heard that Holwell Carr spoke very highly of the pic- 
ture. It was placed at the head of the great room, with How- 
ard’s? picture on one side. He was contending for the prize 
too. He had been one of the hangers at the Academy in the 
spring. Thus my judge and I were brought together on equal 
terms before the world. 

In spite of every attempt, and the most violent were made, 
every director, except Thomas Hope, voted in my favor. On 
the 17th of May, 1810, it was announced that I was the vic- 
tor. 

My dear father wrote me a letter full of heart. He had 
done his duty and never complained, and he had lived to see 
my talents honored and rewarded. 

While I was furiously at work on Macbeth, Charles Bell 
sent up to me to say that he had a lioness for dissection. I 
darted at it at once, and this relieved my mind. I dissected 
her, and made myself completely master of this magnificent 
quadruped. It was while meditating on her beautiful con- 
struction, and its relation in bony structure to that of man, 
that those principles of form since established by me arose 
in my mind. 

I was struck with the relative difference and similarity in 
the forms of the lion and the man. I put, as a mere experi- 
ment, the lion resting on the heel and ball of the toe like the 
human being, and in one instant of inspired perception saw 
the whole system. I found the lioness’s feet flat—her chest 
narrow—her brain small—her forearm long—her body long. 
I found that she was totally incapable of standing erect on 
- her feet when resting on the same bones as the human being. 
I compared the two in muscle and construction: the points 
where they differed I put down as marks of brutality on the 
lion’s part, as indications of humanity on that of man, and 
-eoncluded that in building a superior form, the human pecu- 
liarities are to be dwelt on, while for an inferior form those 
which belong to the brute are to be approached. 

Eastlake was deeply interested in these details, and as- 

*Henry Howard (1769-1847), portrait artist and historical painter. 
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sented to the soundness of the principles. By reference to 
the works of Phidias every conclusion was confirmed, so that 
T am convinced of the system he acted on, and that it was 
acted on generally in Greek sculpture. 

The principle in the construction of the lion seemed to be, 
to pack the greatest possible strength in the smallest possible 
space, and I found that to increase the power of the brute, 
many muscles acted from both origin and insertion, thus mov- 
ing two ways when convenient for the animal. 

About the latter end of this year the artists met with a 
black, a native of Boston, a perfect antique figure alive. On 
my getting a sight of him, I engaged him for a month, and 
proceeded to draw and cast him without a moment’s loss of 
time in all the attitudes wanted for my picture. The most 
extraordinary thing was, that I found in this negro all the 
positive marks characteristic of brutality; beautiful as his 
form was, his calf was high and feeble, his feet flat, and heel 
projecting, his fore-arm as long as his arm-bone, his deltoid 
short, his jaw projecting, and his forehead receding. What 
was excellent was the great flexibility and vigor of his move- 
ments in spite of his inherent defects. The moment he 
moved, his intentions were evident. The great principle that 
the form of a part depends on its action was here confirmed. 
His joints were exquisitely clean. His body bent at the loins 
like whalebone. He sat upon his heel, and put his foot behind 
his neck. The bony flatness of his articulations and fleshy 
fullness of his muscles produced that undulating variety of 
line so seldom seen in the living figure. Pushed to enthusiasm 
by the beauty of this man’s form, I cast him, drew him, and 
painted him till I had mastered every part. I had all his 
joints molded in every stage, from their greatest possible 
flexion to their greatest possible extension. The man himself 
and the molders took fire at my eagerness, and after having 
two whole figures molded, he said he thought he could bear 
another to be done if I wished it; of course I wished it, so 
we set to again. In molding from the nature great care is re- 
quired, because the various little movements of the skin pro- 
duce perpetual cracks, and if the man’s back is molded first, 
by the time you come to his chest he labors to breathe greatly, 
so that you must then have the plaster rubbed up and down 
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with great rapidity till it sets. We had been repeatedly 
baffled in our attempt at this stage, and I therefore thought 
of a plan to prevent the difficulty, to build a wall round 
him, so that plaster might be poured in, and set all around 
him equally and at once. This was agreed upon. The man 
was put into a position, extremely happy at the promise of 
success, as he was very proud of his figure. Seven bushels 
of plaster were mixed at once and poured in till it floated him 
up to the neck. The moment it set it pressed so equally upon 
him that his ribs had no room to expand for his lungs to play, 
and he gasped out, ‘‘I—I—I die.’’ Terrified at his appear- 
ance, for he had actually dropped his head, I seized with 
the workmen the front part of the mold, and by one super- 
natural effort split it in three large pieces and pulled the man 
out, who, almost gone, lay on the ground senseless and steam- 
ing with perspiration. By degrees we recovered him, and then 
looking at the hinder part of the mold, which had not been 
injured, I saw the most beautiful sight on earth. It had 
taken the impression of his figure with all the purity of a shell, 
and when it was joined to the three front pieces there ap- 
peared the most beautiful cast ever taken from nature, one 
which I will defy any one in the world to equal, unless he will 
risk, as I unthinkingly did, the killing of the man he is mold- 
ing. I was so alarmed when T reflected on what I had nearly 
done, that I molded no more whole figures. The fellow him- 
self was quite as eager as ever, though very weak for a day 
or two. The surgeons said he would have died in a second or 
two longer. I rewarded the man well for his sufferings, and 
before three days he came, after having been up all night 
drinking, quite tipsy, and begged to know, with his eyes fixed, 
if I should want to kill him any more, for he was quite ready, 
as he had found it ‘‘a d d good concern.’’ However, I had 
done with him, and would not venture, as I had mastered his 
form, to run any more such risks. 

The study of this finely-formed negro directly after the dis- 
section of the lion was of infinite advantage to my knowledge 
of the figure. I found the negro in his form approach the 
radical deficiencies of the lion’s construction, and in building 
up my heroic standard of form, I made the basis of it to be 
the reverse of all the deficiencies of the lion and approaches 
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to deficiency in the negro. On these eternal principles I 
reared the figure of Macbeth. 

I worked on, animated by the most determined resolution 
to produce a picture that Sir George could not refuse, when, 
in the midst of my earnest resolutions, came a letter from my 
dear father, saying he could not maintain me any longer. This 
was a dreadful shock, and made me tremble for the conse- 
quences I foresaw, if, after all, my Macbeth should be refused. 
I spent a day in the open country, turning every difficulty 
over in my mind, and concluded that if it were a fine picture, 
surely it could not be refused, and if Dentatus won the prize 
of one hundred guineas, I did not see why I had not a very 
good chance with Macbeth for the three hundred guinea prize 
now offered by the directors of the same institution. 

Thus reasoning, I borrowed, and, praying to God to bless 
my exertions, went on more vigorously than ever. And here 
began debt and obligation, out of which I never have been, 
and never shall be, extricated, as long as I hve. 

Yet what was I to do? Was I to relinquish all the ad- 
vantages of so many years of study and thought, merely be- 
cause now came one of those trials of which life is so full? 
It was natural a father’s patience should wear out at last. 
It was right my sister should not be forgotten. But it was 
not quite just to deprive me of necessaries, when my father 
and his partner were indulging in the luxuries of life. I was 
a virtuous and diligent youth. I had no expensive habits of 
self-indulgence. I never touched wine, I dined at reasonable 
chop-houses, lived principally, indeed, always, in my study, 
worked, thought, painted, drew, and cleaned my own brushes, 
like the humblest: student. 

After praying to God for his help and support, I returned 
to my duties. I wrote to my father, thanked him for doing 
what he had done, and regretted that I had encumbered him 
so long. 

[ Haydon borrows from his friends, John and Leigh Hunt. | 

I called my landlord, and explained to him my situation, 
and asked him to wait till Macbeth was done. He said, ‘‘You 
paid me when your father supported you, and I see no rea- 
son not to believe you will do so when you can support your- 
self.’’ 
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The year 1810 was now drawing to a close. The power of 
thinking which my Journal for this year displays is really 
singular. My perception of what art really was in its essence 
is sound and conclusive. I attribute it to my not being over- 
educated, but left to wander half wild about the valleys of 
Devon, with such a master as Bidlake, a poetical, tea-drinking, 
organ-playing, oil-painting, cottage-sketching idler, who had 
more delight in taking boys to Bickleigh Vale, and teaching 
them to see the beauties of a sunset, than in making them per- 
fect in ‘‘ As in presenti,’”’ or ‘‘Propria que maribus,”’ neither 
of which, thank God! I ever learned, though I made my boys 
learn them both. 

I put my name down this year for admission to the Acad- 
emy. I did not receive a single vote. 

This year (1810) might: be considered as the beginning of 
those painful contests which have tormented my life for so 
many years. 

I was not independent, and had my fortune to get like Wil- 
kie, who was at one time, I think, almost as fierce as my- 
self, but the first blow Wilkie got, his sagacity showed him the 
power of his rivals, and he sank down in submission, while 
my blood rose like a fountain. I returned with all my might, 
blow for blow, and heated a furnace for my foe so hot that I 
singed myself, reckless of consequences. 

All my youthful readers will say, ‘‘You were right.’’ No, 
my young friends, I was not right; because I brought useless 
obstructions in my path, which though they did not entirely 
prevent the development of my genius, brought it out in such 
agonizing distresses, as will make you wonder, as you proceed, 
that I did not go raving mad, though from the state of igno- 
rance existing as to the value of High Art, I question whether, 
if I had been as quiet as a kitten, or more abject than Wilkie, 
the result would not have been just the same; whereas, by 
the eternal uproar I made, I indisputably kept alive the pub- 
lic attention. 

[Haydon here gives extracts from his Journal for 1811.] 

Mr. West about this time asserted in three letters to Lord 
Elgin, that he was the first artist to study the Elgin Marbles, 
and transfer their principles to canvass, though he knew I 
had been drawing them long before he came, and though my 
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Dentatus was out two years before his Christ Healing the 
Sick. 

It is of little consequence who was the first. It is rather 
who made the best use of them. 

It was about this time (1811) I accidentally got into my 
first public controversy. In consequence of dissecting a lion, 
and comparing his form with that of a man, I had founded a 
theory for a standard figure, which I found (and so did Hast- 
lake) borne out in every principle by the standard works of 
the Greeks. Ags I went on meditating, I used to sketch and 
explain what I thought to Leigh Hunt, then in the height of 
.his Examiner reputation, when one Sunday, in that jaunty 
style, for which he had such talent, he assailed in public the 
theory I had explained in private. Indignant at his assump- 
tion, I resolved, inexperienced as I was, to measure weapons 
with my light literary huzzar, being quite sure of my steed 
as well as my ground, and being also sure that Hunt had cut 
a caper without having much knowledge of either. 

This is the first opportunity I have had of bringing Leigh 
Hunt fairly on the canvas. The account of our acquaintance, 
and who brought it about, need no longer be delayed. 

Wilkie and I in early life used to read some of Hunt’s re- 
markably clever theatrical critiques in the ‘‘News,’’ and had 
a desire to know him. Wilkie met him first and introduced 
him to me. We became easily acquainted in five minutes. I 
thought him, with his black bushy hair, black eyes, pale face, 
and ‘‘nose of taste,’’ as fine a specimen of a London editor 
as could be imagined; assuming yet moderate, sarcastic yet 
genial, with a smattering of everything and mastery of noth- 
ing; affecting the dictator, the poet, the politician, the critic, 
and the skeptic, whichever would, at the moment, give him the 
air, to inferior minds, of being a very superior man. I 
listened with something of curiosity to his republican inde- 
pendence, though hating his effeminacy and cockney peculiari- 
ties. The fearless honesty of his opinions, the unscrupulous 
sacrifice of his own interests, the unselfish perseverance of 
his attacks on all abuses, whether royal or religious, noble or 
democratic, ancient or modern, so gratified my mind, that I 
suffered this singular young man to gain such an ascendancy 
in my heart, as justified the perpetual caution of Wilkie 
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against my great tendency to become acquainted too soon with 
strangers, and like Canning’s German, to swear eternal friend- 
ship with any spirited, talented fellow after a couple of hours 
of witty talk or able repartee. 

Hunt and I liked each other so much we soon became in- 
timate. His mind was poetical in a high degree. He relished 
and felt art, without knowing anything of its technicalities. 
I was painting Dentatus, and when he saw it he entered into 
it at once. In belles-lettres, though not equal to Fuseli, he 
had a more delightful way of conveying what he knew. 

Then we were nearly of an age; he being only three years 
older than myself, and he had an open affectionate manner, 
which was most engaging, and a literary, lounging laziness of 
poetical gossip, which to an artist’s mind was very improv- 
ing. At the time of our acquaintance, he really was, whether 
in private conversation or surrounded by his friends, in hon- 
esty of principle, and unfailing love of truth, in wit and fun, 
quotation and impromptu, one of the most delightful beings 
I ever knew. 

He was fond of being the idol of a circle. Content if the 
members of it adored, he shut his eyes on his faults himself, 
and believed them unseen by others. Finding, when I visited 
this circle, after his first attack on my principles, that there 
was a sort of chuckling air, as if Hunt had demolished my 
artistical theories, I thought I had no resource but to go into 
the field. 

I was twenty-five, rosy and youthful, thin and active, and 
had looked up to him as my literary superior. Nothing so 
astonished his infinite superiority as to find one whom he 
imagined a flushed youth, thoughtless and comparatively un- 
accustomed to literary warfare, entering the lists with an 
acknowledged controversialist like himself. 

I plunged into the fight sword in hand; caught my adver- 
garies on their weak points, and demolished them one after 
the other, till artists and amateurs agreed I certainly had the 
best of the fight. Even abolitionists admitted this though I 
asserted my belief, founded on physical construction, that the 
negro was the link between animal and man. 

I wrote to Hunt, while the battle raged, to strike out a pas- 
sage for me, He finished his reply, ‘‘By-the-by, I advise you 
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to get a decent, well-tanned buckler, a clypewm septemplicem, 
by next Sunday; I am not sure I shall not slice you into 
wafers.’’ 

To which I rejoined: 

“‘T am perfectly aware of whom I have got for my antag- 
onist, and will get a shield like that of Achilles. And all I 
can say is, if you attempt to slice me into wafers, I will do my 
best, the Sunday after, to crumble you into pounce.”’ 

This controversy consolidated my power of verbal literary 
expression, and did me great good. I was animated by a de- 
sire to write in early life, because Reynolds, having deferred 
composition till late in life, was accused of not writing his 
own lectures. 

Macbeth was concluded after a long struggle, without 
assistance from my father, and wholly by dint of borrowing 
from my friends. I scrutinized my debts before beginning 
a new work, and found they were £616 10s., of which £200 
was due to my landlord for rent; and this with no extrava- 
gant habits, but solely incurred by the wants of life and the 
expenses of the work, for the expenses of a work of high art 
in England are dreadful. 

Sir George Beaumont came to town and saw the picture in 
my absence from my studio. On January 28, 1812, he wrote 
me, saying that he had seen the Macbeth and must decline the 
possession of it, though admitting its merits to be very con- 
siderable, and making this proposal: ‘‘I will either give you, 
for the trouble you have had in commencement of the picture 
£100, the picture to be your own property, and this shall put 
an end to all further negotiation; or you shall paint another 
picture for me, the size of Mr. West’s ‘Pylades and Orestes,’ 
with figures upon the same scale, and the price shall be settled 
afterward by arbitration.”’ 

Foreseeing that any further connection would bring me 
still nearer to ruin (for I had incurred debts of £600—when 
he first ordered the picture I did not owe one shilling—and 
yet I asked only 500 guineas), I declined both offers, 

Northeote said, ‘‘I told ’ee so. I told ’ee he’d never have 
the picture. Your conduct was honest and grand; his conduct 
was mean.”’ 

Thus after three years’ hard work, the picture was thrown 
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on my hands. My situation was deplorable. Now I felt the 
full power of that admirable work, ‘‘Foster’s Essay on De- 
cision of Character.’’ To that I reverted to rouse my spirit 
and keep up my firmness. I resolved, come what would, to 
proceed with a greater work, to avoid the errors or extrava- 
gancies of this, and try to produce a faultless production. 

At this moment, however, an attack on the Academy and its 
abominations darted into my head. I began by refuting an 
article by Payne Knight*® on Barry in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

To expose the ignorance of a powerful patron (thus offend- 
ing the patrons), and to attack the Academy (thus ensuring 
an alliance of the Academicians with the patrons) would have 
been at any time the most impolitic thing on earth. I should 
have worked away and been quiet. My picture rose very high 
and was praised. The conduct of Sir George was severely 
handled. People of fashion were beginning to feel sympathy. 
In fact, had I been quiet, my picture would have sold, the 
prize of three hundred guineas would have been won, and in 
a short time I might in some degree have recovered from my 
troubles. 

But the idea of being a Luther or John Knox in art had 
got the better of my reason. Leigh Hunt encouraged my feel- 
ings, and in spite of Wilkie’s entreaties, I resolved to assault. 
‘‘Hunt,’’ said Wilkie, ‘‘gets his living by such things: you 
will lose all chance of it. It is all very fine to be a reformer; 
but be one with your pencil, and not with your pen.”’ 

When my anonymous attack came out on Payne Knight 
(whom I demolished) all the patrons were in a fury. Who 
could it be? Who was this ‘‘English student’’? 

A week later the attack on the Academy followed, and 
never since the art was established were its professors in such 
a hubbub of fury. John Hunt was assailed for the author’s 
name. He told it. When I saw him he said, ‘‘You have 
fired your arrow, and it has struck the bull’s eye.”’ 

From this moment the destiny of my life was changed. My 
picture was caricatured; so great was the indignation at my 
impertinence that all merit was denied to Macbeth. West 


® Richard Payne Knight (1750-1824), numismatist, antiquarian, essay- 
ist, and didactic poet. 
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went down and did his best as President to damn the picture 
before a crowded room. Sir George was at once praised for 
his resistance to my insolent attempt to force on him a picture 
he, in fact, never ordered (it was said). I was looked at 
like a monster, abused like a plague, and avoided like a 
maniac, 

I saw the people wanted knowledge of the state of art 
in the country. I thought that concise and powerful papers 
by an artist would enlighten them. I saw the artists were the 
victims of a system, which must be shaken to be reformed, and 
though I brought misery on myself, no man can deny I gave 
a shock, and excited an interest in the country which has never 
died, and which not one of my predecessors ever did, or ever 
had courage to do to the same degree. 

I had imagined truth would have been felt by all, and that 
all would bless him who showed her to them. I knew not 
that the world always struggles before it stoops to be taught, 
and endeavors by every means to destroy its teacher before 
it submits to be benefited by his doctrines. But every stipu- 
lation with his destiny for safety must be dismissed by him 
who is ambitious of being a great reformer. I therefore glory 
in having done it when I did. I would rather have perished 
at that age in doing it, than have waited till I was safer. I 
gained experience, and could afterward have proceeded with 
more caution without any imputation on my courage, having 
proved it first. 

I exposed the petty intrigues of the Academicians; I laid 
open their ungrateful, cruel, and heartless treatment of 
Wilkie. I annihilated Payne Knight’s absurd theories against 
the great works. of the masters. I proved his ignorance of 
Pliny, and having thus swept the path, I laid down rules to 
guide the student which time must confirm—rules, the result 
of my own failures, collected and digested within six years— 
rules which posterity will refer to and confirm, early acquired 
without a master or instructor, settled in spite of folly, and 
put forth in spite of ignorance or rank. 

““By Gode,’’ said Fuseli, ‘‘the fellow is mad or punish- 
able.’’ Lawrence* did me justice, like a man of spirit and 


“Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830), portrait artist and historical 
painter. Third President of the Royal Academy (1820-1830). 
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honor, saying that there were grounds for my severity; that 
I would be the victim, and that the Academy, in the end, 
would be benefited. Weakened and harassed as Lawrence 
was by the habits of society, there were always gleams of 
power about him which made me lament that Nature did not 
quite finish his capacity. But Wilkie—Wilkie, to uphold 
whose genius in the sincerity of my glowing heart I would 
have stood before a battery of blazing cannon, and have been 
blown to splinters rather than have degraded his power— 
Wilkie shrank back terrified, and in order to exculpate him- 
self joined in the abuse of me. Did he gain the esteem of 
the Academicians? Not he. They had sense enough to per- 
ceive the meanness of the motive, and honesty enough to do 
justice to me. Smirke said in company that all my faults 
were the result of my good qualities, while those of Wilkie 
were the consequences of his heartless ones. 

Yet he must be excused. He begged me not to do what I 
did. He entreated I would not defend him. His nature was 
gentle and timid—mine undaunted, fierce and impetuous, 
“‘sempre inclinato alle cose difficile.’’*® Wilkie was content 
to do what was wanted to be done in art—I gloried in try- 
ing to force people to do what they ought. 

In moments of depression I often wished I had followed 
Wilkie’s advice, but then I should never have acquired that 
grand and isolated reputation, solitary and unsupported, 
which, while it encumbers the individual with a heavy burden, 
inspires him with vigor proportioned to the load. 

I had brought forty men, and all their high connections, 
on my back at twenty-six years old, and there was nothing 
left but ‘‘ Victory or Westminster Abbey.’’ I made up my 
mind for the conflict, and ordered at once a larger can- 
vass for another work. 

5«¢ Always inclined to the difficult thing.’’ 


THE END 











LORD BYRON 


THE FOREMOST LITERARY AND ROMANTIC FIGURE OF A ROMANTIC 
AGE 


1788-1824 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


Never perhaps has any other literary man held such prominence in 
the eyes of his own generation as did George Gordon who, as head of 
the ancient British house of Gordon, is commonly called Lord Byron. 
He was a famous poet at twenty-one, the most famous in England at 
twenty-four, and the most famous of Europe before he was thirty-two. 
His European fame was largely due to his defiance of his native land. 
He had married an English heiress in 1815. One month after a daughter 
was born to them, his wife left his home in resentful anger, never to 
return. Just what was the cause of their quarrel has never been known; 
but Byron was known to be of loose moral habits, and British society 
upheld the wife and ostracized the poet. Thereafter he wrote in pas- 
sionate derision of England and of aristocracy. He became the great 
champion of liberty everywhere in Europe, and he died while fighting as 
a general in the army of the Greeks in their war for freedom. Goethe, 
that great judge and critic of men, declares that Byron was the most 
brilliant and fascinating personality of the age. 

Byron’s only autobiographic remains are his letters, many of which 
—especially those to Tom Moore—he expected to have handed about for 
public reading. Macaulay and many other critics have declared Byron’s 
letters to be among the best in our language. The first here given is 
typical of his early youth. It is addressed to a favorite lady friend, and 
tells much of his college life. The next are to his mother and were 
written just about the time of his coming of age. Owing to the death 
of several male relatives, he was the head of his illustrious house, but 
found it in financial distress, and had difficulty to keep up the family 
estate of Newstead. ‘The other letters are less intimate pictures of 
travel and of life. The one to Sir Walter Scott is particularly note- 
worthy, as Byron was rapidly superseding Scott as the leading poet 
in popular favor. 
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AN EARLY LETTER TO MISS ELIZABETH PIGOT 


Cambridge, June 30, 1807. 

‘‘Berter late than never, Pal,’’ is a saying of which you know 
the origin, and as it is applicable on the present occasion, 
you will excuse its conspicuous place in the front of my epis- 
tle. I am almost superannuated here. My old friends (with 
the exception of a very few) all departed, and I am preparing 
to follow them, but remain till Monday to be present at three 
Oratorios, two Concerts, a Fair, and a Ball. I find I am not 
only thinner but taller by an inch since my last visit. I was 
obliged to tell everybody my name, nobody having the least 
recollection of my visage or person. Even the hero of my 
Cornelian (who is now sitting vis-é-vis, reading a volume of 
my Poetics) passed me in Trinity walks without recognizing 
me in the least, and was thunderstruck at the alteration 
which had taken place in my countenance, etc., ete. Some 
say I look better, others worse, but all agree I am thinner,— 
more I do not require. I have lost two pounds in my weight 
since I left your cursed, detestable, and abhorred abode of 
scandal, where, excepting yourself and John Becher, I care 
not if the whole race were consigned to the Pit of Acheron, 
which I would visit in person rather than contaminate my 
sandals with the polluted dust of Southwell. Seriously, 
unless obliged by the emptiness of my purse to revisit Mrs. 
B., you will see me no more. 

On Monday I depart for London. I quit Cambridge with 
little regret, because our set are vanished, and my musical 
protégé before mentioned has left the choir, and is stationed 
in a mercantile house of considerable eminence in the metrop- 
olis. You may have heard me observe he is exactly to an hour 
two years younger than myself. I found him grown consid- 
erably, and as you will suppose, very glad to see his former 
Patron. He is nearly my height, very thin, very fair com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and light locks. My opinion of his mind 
you already know;—I hope I shall never have occasion to 
change it. Everybody here conceives me to be an invalid. 
The University at present is very gay from the fétes of divers 
kinds. I supped out last night, but eat (or ate) nothing, 
sipped a bottle of claret, went to bed at two, and rose at eight. 
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I have commenced early rising, and find it agrees with me. 
The Masters and the Fellows all very polite, but look a little 
askance—don’t much admire lampoons—truth always dis- 
agreeable. 

Write, and tell me how the inhabitants of your Menagerve 
go on, and if my publication goes off well: do the quadrupeds 
growl? A propos, my bull-dog is deceased—‘‘ Flesh both of 
cur and man is grass.’’ Address your answer to Cambridge. 
If I am gone, it will be forwarded. Sad news just arrived— 
Russians beat—a bad set, eat nothing but oil, consequently 
must melt before a hard fire. I get awkward in my academic 
habiliments for want of practice. Got up in a window to hear 
the oratorio at St. Mary’s, popped down in the middle of the 
Messiah, tore a woeful rent in the back of my best black silk 
gown, and damaged an egregious pair of breeches. Mrm.— 
Never tumble from a church window during service. Adieu, 
dear ! do not remember me to anybody:—to forget 
and be forgotten by the people of Southwell is all I aspire 
to. 





LETTERS TO MRS. BYRON 


Newstead Abbey, November 2, 1808. 


Desr Moruer,—If you please, we will forget the things 
you mention. I have no desire to remember them. When my 
rooms are finished, I shall be happy to see you; as I tell but 
the truth, you will not suspect me of evasion. I am furnish- 
ing the house more for you than for myself, and I shall estab- 
lish you in it before I sail for India, which I expect to do in 
March, if nothing particularly obstructive occurs. I am now 
fitting up the green drawing-room; the red for a bed-room, 
and the rooms over as sleeping-rooms. They will be soon com- 
pleted ;—at least I hope so. 

I wish you would inquire of Major Watson (who is an old 
Indian) what things would be necessary to provide for my 
voyage. I have already procured a friend to write to the 
Arabie Professor at Cambridge for some information I am 
anxious to procure. I can easily get letters from Government 
to the ambassadors, consuls, ete., and also to the governors 
at Caleutta and Madras. I shall place my property and my 
will in the hands of trustees till my return, and I mean to 

A. V. 12—22 
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appoint you one. From H [Hanson] I have heard noth- 
ing; when I do, you shall have the particulars. 

After all, you must own my project is not a bad one. If 
I do not travel now, I never shall, and all men should one 
day or other. I have at present no connections to keep me 
at home; no wife, or unprovided sisters, brothers, ete. I shall 
take care of you, and when I return I may possibly become 
a politician. A few years’ knowledge of other countries than 
our own will not incapacitate me for that part. If we see 
no nation but our own, we do not give mankind a fair chance ; 
it is from experience, not books, we ought to judge of them. 
There is nothing like inspection, and trusting to our own 
senses.— Yours, ete. 


8 St. James’ Street, March 6, 1809. 


Dear Moruer,—My last letter was written under great 
depression of spirits from poor Falkland’s death, who has left 
without a shilling four children and his wife. I have been 
endeavoring to assist them, which, God knows, I cannot do as 
I could wish, from my own embarrassments and the many 
claims upon me from other quarters. 

What you say is all very true; come what may, Newstead 
and I stand or fall together. I have now lived on the spot, I 
have fixed my heart upon it, and no pressure, present or 
future, shall induce me to barter the last vestige of our in- 
heritance. I have that pride within me which will enable 
me to support difficulties. I can endure privations; but could 
I obtain in exchange for Newstead Abbey the first fortune 
in the country, I would reject the proposition. Set your 
mind at ease on that score; Mr. H [Hanson] talks like 
a man of business on the subject,—I feel like a man of honor, 
and I will not sell Newstead. 

I shall get my seat on the return of the affidavits from 
Carhais, in Cornwall, and will do something in the House 
soon. I must dash, or it is all over. My Satire? must be 
kept secret for a month; after that you may say what you 
please on the subject. Lord Carlisle has used me infamously, 
and refused to state any particulars of my family to the 





1The well-known poem, ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’ which 
first made Byron famous. 
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Chancellor. I have lashed him in my rimes, and perhaps his 

lordship may regret not being more conciliatory. They tell 

me it will have a sale; I hope so, for the bookseller has be- 

haved well, as far as publishing well goes——Believe me, ete. 
P. S.—You shall have a mortgage on one of the farms. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL TO MR. HODGSON 


Lisbon, July 16, 1809. 

Thus far have we pursued our route, and seen all sorts of 
marvelous sights, palaces, convents, ete. ;—which, being to 
be heard in my friend Hobhouse’s forthcoming Book of Trav- 
els, I shall not anticipate by smuggling any account whatso- 
ever to you in a private and clandestine manner. I must just 
observe, that the village of Cintra in Estremadura is the most 
beautiful, perhaps, in the world. 

I am very happy here, because I loves oranges, and talk bad 
Latin to the monks, who understand it, as it is like their own, 
—and I goes into society (with my pocket-pistols), and I 
swims in the Tagus all across at once, and I rides on an ass or 
a mule, and swears Portuguese, and have got a diarrhcea and 
bites from the mosquitoes. But what of that? Comfort 
must not be expected by folks that go a-pleasuring. 

When the Portuguese are pertinacious, I say, ‘‘Carracho!’’ 
—the great oath of the grandees, that very well supplies the 
place of “‘Damme,’’—and, when dissatisfied with my neigh- 
bor, I pronounce him ‘‘Ambra di merdo.’’ With these two 
phrases, and a third, ‘‘Avra bouro,’’ which signifieth, ‘‘Get 
an ass,’’ I am universally understood to be a person of degree 
and a master of languages. How merrily we lives that trav- 
elers be!—if we had food and raiment. But, in sober sad- 
ness, anything is better than England, and I am infinitely 
amused with my pilgrimage as far as it has gone. 

To-morrow we start to ride post near 400 miles as far as 
Gibraltar, where we embark for Melita and Byzantium. A 
letter to Malta will find me, or to be forwarded, if I am 
absent. Pray embrace the Drury and Dwyer, and all the 
Ephesians you encounter. I am writing with Butler’s dona- 
tive pencil, which makes my bad hand worse. Excuse illegi- 
bility. 

Hodgson! send me the news, and the deaths and defeats 
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and capital crimes and the misfortunes of one’s friends; and 
let us hear of literary matters, and the controversies and the 
criticisms. All this will be pleasant—‘‘Suave mari magno,”’ 
etc. Talking of that, I have been sea-sick, and sick of the 
sea. Adieu.—Yours faithfully, ete. 


Gibraltar, August 6, 1809. 


I have just arrived at this place after a journey through 
Portugal, and a part of Spain, of nearly 500 miles. We left 
Lisbon and traveled on horseback to Seville and Cadiz, and 
thence in the Hyperion frigate to Gibraltar. The horses are 
excellent—we rode seventy miles a day. Eggs and wine, and 
hard beds, are all the accommodation we found, and, in such 
torrid weather, quite enough. My health is better than in 
England. 

Seville is a fine town, and the Sierra Morena, part of which 
we crossed, a very sufficient mountain; but d description, 
it is always disgusting. Cadiz, sweet Cadiz!—it is the first 
spot in the creation. The beauty of its streets and mansions 
is only excelled by the loveliness of its inhabitants. For, with 
all national prejudice, I must confess the women of Cadiz are 
as far superior to the English women in beauty as the Span- 
iards are inferior to the English in every quality that digni- 
fies the name of man. Just as I began to know the principal 
persons of the city, I was obliged to sail. 

You will not expect a long letter, after my riding so far 
‘‘on hollow pampered jades of Asia.’’ Talking of Asia puts 
me in mind of Africa, which is within five miles of my pres- 
ent residence. I am going over before I go on to Constan- 
tinople. . 

Cadiz is a complete Cythera. Many of the grandees who 
have left Madrid during the troubles reside there, and I do 
believe it is the prettiest and cleanest town in Hurope. Lon- 
don is filthy in the comparison. The Spanish women are all 
alike, their education the same. The wife of a duke is, in 
information, as the wife of a peasant,—the wife of a peasant, 
in manner, equal to a duchess. Certainly they are fascinat- 
ing; but their minds have only one idea, and the business of 
their lives is intrigue. 

I have seen Sir John Carr at Seville and Cadiz, and, like 
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Swift’s barber, have been down on my knees to beg he would 
not put me into black and white. Pray remember me to the 
Drurys and the Davies, and all of that stamp who are yet 
extant. Send me a letter and news to Malta. My next epistle 
shall be from Mount Caucasus or Mount Sion. I shall re- 
turn to Spain before I see England, for I am enamored of 
the country. Adieu, and believe me, ete. 


TO MRS. BYRON 


Prevesa, November 12, 1809. 

My pEAR MotHer,—I have now been some time in Turkey. 
This place is on the coast, but I have traversed the interior 
of the province of Albania on a visit to the Pacha. I left 
Malta in the Spider, a brig of war, on the 21st of September, 
and arrived in eight days at Prevesa. I thence have been 
about 150 miles, as far as Tepaleen his Highness’ country 
palace, where I stayed three days. The name of the Pacha is 
Ali, and he is considered a man of the first abilities. He gov- 
erns the whole of Albania (the ancient Ilyricum), Epirus, 
and part of Macedonia. His son, Vely Pacha, to whom he has 
given me letters, governs the Morea, and has great influence 
in Egypt; in short, he is one of the most powerful men in 
the Ottoman empire. When I reached Yanina, the capital, 
after a journey of three days over the mountains, through 
a country of the most picturesque beauty, I found that Ali 
Pacha was with his army in I[llyricum, besieging Ibrahim 
Pacha in the castle of Berat. He had heard that an English- 
man of rank was in his dominions, and had left orders in 
Yanina with the commandant to provide a house, and supply 
me with every kind of necessary gratis; and, though I have 
been allowed to make presents to the slaves, etc., I have not 
been permitted to pay for a single article of household con- 
sumption. 

I rode out on the vizier’s horses, and saw the palaces of 
himself and grandsons; they are splendid, but too much orna- 
mented with silk and gold. I then went over the mountains 
through Zitza, a village with a Greek monastery (where I 
slept on my return), in the most beautiful situation (always 
excepting Cintra, in Portugal) I ever beheld. In nine days 
I reached Tepaleen. Our journey was much prolonged by 
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the torrents that had fallen from the mountains, and inter- 
sected the roads. I shall never forget the singular scene on 
entering Tepaleen at five in the afternoon, as the sun was 
going down. It brought to my mind (with some change of 
dress, however) Scott’s descriptions of Branksome Castle in 
his Lay, and the feudal system. The Albanians in their 
dresses (the most magnificent in the world, consisting of a 
long white kilt, gold-worked cloak, crimson velvet gold-laced 
jacket and waistcoat, silver-mounted pistols and daggers), 
the Tartars with their high caps, the Turks in their vast 
pelisses and turbans, the soldiers and black slaves with the 
horses, the former in groups in an immense large open gal- 
lery in front of the palace, the latter placed in a kind of 
cloister below it, two hundred steeds ready caparisoned to 
move in a moment, couriers entering or passing out with the 
dispatches, the kettle-drums beating, boys calling the hour 
from the minaret of the mosque, altogether, with the singular ° 
appearance of the building itself, formed a new and delight- 
ful spectacle to a stranger. I was conducted to a very hand- 
some apartment, and my health inquired after by the vizier’s 
secretary, ‘‘a-la-mode Turque!’’ 

The next day I was introduced to Ali Pacha. I was dressed 
in a full suit of staff uniform, with a very magnificent saber, 
ete. The vizier received me in a large room paved with 
marble; a fountain was playing in the center; the apartment 
was surrounded by searlet ottomans. He received me stand- 
ing, a wonderful compliment from a Mussulman, and made 
me sit down on his right hand. I have a Greek interpreter 
for general use, but a physician of Ali’s named Femlario, who 
understands Latin, acted for me on this occasion. His first 
question was, why, at so early an age, I left my country? 
(The Turks have no idea of traveling for amusement.) He 
then said the English minister, Captain Leake, had told 
him I was of a great family, and desired his respects to my 
mother; which I now, in the name of Ali Pacha, present to 
you. He said he was certain I was a man of birth, because 
I had small ears, curling hair, and little white hands, and 
expressed himself pleased with my appearance and garb. 
He told me to consider him as a father whilst I was in Tur- 
key, and said he looked on me as his son. Indeed, he treated 
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me like a child, sending me almonds and sugared sherbet, 
fruit and sweetmeats, twenty times a day. He begged me to 
visit him often, and at night, when he was at leisure. I 
then, after coffee and pipes, retired for the first time. I 
saw him thrice afterwards. It is singular that the Turks, 
who have no hereditary dignities, and few great families, 
except the sultans, pay so much respect to birth; for I found 
my pedigree more regarded than my title. 

To-day I saw the remains of the town of Actium, near 
which Antony lost the world, in a small bay, where two frig- 
ates could hardly maneuver: a broken wall is the sole rem- 
nant. On another part of the gulf stands the ruins of Nicop- 
olis, built by Augustus in honor of his victory. Last night 
I was at a Greek marriage; but this and a thousand things 
more I have neither time nor space to describe. 

I am going to-morrow, with a guard of fifty men, to 
Patras in the Morea, and thence to Athens, where I shall 
winter. Two days ago I was nearly lost in a Turkish ship 
of war, owing to the ignorance of the captain and crew, 
though the storm was not violent. Fletcher yelled after his 
wite, the Greeks called on all the saints, the Mussulmans on 
Allah ; the captain burst into tears, and ran below deck, tell- 
ing us to call on God; the sails were split, the mainyard 
shivered, the wind blowing fresh, the night setting in, and all 
our chance was to make Corfu, which is in possession of the 
French, or (as Fletcher pathetically termed it) ‘‘a watery 
grave.’’ I did what I could to console Fletcher, but finding 
him incorrigible, wrapped myself up in my Albanian capote 
(an immense cloak), and lay down on deck to wait the 
worst. I have learnt to philosophize in my travels; and if I 
had not, complaint was useless. Luckily the wind abated, 
and only drove us on the coast of Suli, on the mainland, 
where we landed, and proceeded, by the help of the natives, 
to Prevesa again; but I shall not trust Turkish sailors in 
future, though the Pacha had ordered one of his own galliots 
to take me to Patras. I am therefore going as far as Misso- 
longhi by land, and there have only to cross a small gulf to 
get to Patras. 

Fletcher’s next epistle will be full of marvels. We were 
one night lost for nine hours in the mountains in a thunder- , 
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storm, and since nearly wrecked. In both cases Fletcher 
was sorely bewildered, from apprehensions of famine and 
banditti in the first, and drowning in the second instance. 
His eyes were a little hurt by the lightning, or erying (I 
don’t know which), but are now recovered. When you write, 
address to me at Mr. Strane’s, English consul, Patras, Morea. 

I could tell you I know not how many incidents that I 
think would amuse you, but they crowd on my mind as much 
as they would swell my paper, and I can neither arrange 
them in the one, nor put them down on the other, except 
in the greatest confusion. I lke the Albanians much; they 
are not all Turks; some tribes are Christians. But their 
religion makes little difference in their manner or conduct. 
They are esteemed the best troops in the Turkish service. I 
lived on my route, two days at once, and three days again, in 
a barrack at Salora, and never found soldiers so tolerable, 
though I have been in the garrisons of Gibraltar and Malta, 
and seen Spanish, French, Sicilian, and British troops in 
abundance. I have had nothing stolen, and was always 
welcome to their provision and milk. Not a week ago an 
Albanian chief (every village has its chief, who is called 
Primate), after helping us out of the Turkish galley in her 
distress, feeding us, and lodging my suite, consisting of 
Fletcher, a Greek, two Athenians, a Greek priest, and my 
companion, Mr. Hobhouse, refused any compensation but a 
written paper stating that I was well received; and when I 
pressed him to accept a few sequins, ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I 
wish you to love me, not to pay me.’’ These are his words. 

It is astonishing how far money goes in this country. 
While I was in the capital I had nothing to pay by the vizier’s 
order; but since, though I have generally had sixteen horses, 
and generally six or seven men, the expense has not been 
half as much as staying only three weeks in Malta, though 
Sir A. Ball, the governor, gave me a house for nothing, and 
I had only one servant. By the by, I expect Hanson to re- 
mit regularly; for I am not about to stay in this province 
forever. Let him write to me at Mr. Strane’s, English con- 
sul, Patras. The fact is, the fertility of the plains is won- 
derful, and specie is scarce, which makes this remarkable 
cheapness. I am going to Athens, to study modern Greek, 
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which differs much from the ancient, though radically sim- 
ilar. I have no desire to return to England, nor shall I, 
unless compelled by absolute want, and Hanson’s neglect; 
but I shall not enter into Asia for a year or two, as I have 
much to see in Greece, and I may perhaps cross into Africa, 
at least the Egyptian part. Fletcher, like all Englishmen, is 
very much dissatisfied, though a little reconciled to the Turks 
by a present of eighty piastres from the vizier, which, if you 
consider everything, and the value of specie here, is nearly 
worth ten guineas English. He has suffered nothing but 
from cold, heat, and vermin, which those who lie in cottages 
and cross mountains in a cold country must undergo, and of 
which I have equally partaken with himself; but he is not 
valiant, and is afraid of robbers and tempests. 1 have no 
one to be remembered to in England, and wish to hear noth- 
ing from it, but that you are well, and a letter or two on 
business from Hanson, whom you may tell to write. I will 
write when I can, and beg you to believe me, your affection- 
ate son, Byron. 


LETTER OF LORD BYRON TO SIR WALTER SCOTT APOLOGIZING FOR 
‘“ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS’’ 


St. James’s Street, July 6, 1812. 

Sir—I have just been honored with your letter. I feel 
sorry that you should have thought it worth while to notice 
the ‘‘evil works of my nonage,’’ as the thing is suppressed 
voluntarily, and your explanation is too kind not to give me 
pain. The Satire was written when I was very young and 
very angry, and fully bent on displaying my wrath and my 
wit, and now I am haunted by the ghosts of my wholesale 
assertions. I cannot sufficiently thank you for your praise; 
and now, waiving myself, let me talk to you of the Prince 
Regent. He ordered me to be presented to him at a ball; and 
after some sayings peculiarly pleasing from royal lips, as to 
my own attempts, he talked to me of you and your immor- 
talities: he preferred you to every bard past and present, 
and asked which of your works pleased me most. It was 
a difficult question. I answered, I thought the Lay. He said 
his own opinion was nearly similar. In speaking of the 
others, I told him that I thought you more particularly the 
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poet of princes, as they never appeared more fascinating 
than in Marmion and the Lady of the Lake. He was pleased 
to coincide, and to dwell on the description of your Jameses 
as no less royal than poetical. He spoke alternately of Homer 
and yourself, and seemed well acquainted with both; so 
that (with the-exception of the Turks and your humble serv- 
ant) you were in very good company. I defy Murray to 
have exaggerated his Royal Highness’s opinion of your pow- 
ers, nor can I pretend to enumerate all he said on the sub- 
ject; but it may give you pleasure to hear that it was 
conveyed in language which would only suffer by my at- 
tempting to transcribe it, and with a tone and taste which 
gave me a very high idea of his abilities and accomplish- 
ments, which I had hitherto considered as confined to man- 
ners certainly superior to those of any living gentleman. 

The interview was accidental. I never went to the levee; 
for having seen the courts of Mussulman and Catholie¢ sov- 
ereigns, my curiosity was sufficiently allayed; and my poli- 
tics being as perverse as my rimes, I had, in fact, no busi- 
ness there. To be thus praised by your sovereign must be 
gratifying to you; and if that gratification is not alloyed by 
the communication being made through me, the bearer of it 
will consider himself very fortunately and sincerely your 
obliged and obedient servant, ByYRon. 

P.S.—Excuse this scrawl, scratched in a great hurry, and 
just after a journey. 


A PRIVATE LETTER TO THOMAS MOORE 


Newstead Abbey, September 20, 1814. 
Here’s to her who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh! 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 


My pEAR Moort,—I am going to be married—that is, I am 
accepted, and one usually hopes the rest will follow. My 
mother of the Graechi (that are to be) you think too strait- 
laced for me, although the paragon of only children, and 
invested with ‘‘golden opinions of all sorts of men,’’ and full 
of ‘‘most blest conditions’’ as Desdemona herself. Miss Mil- 
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banke is the lady, and I have her father’s invitation to pro- 
ceed there in my elect capacity,—which, however, 1 cannot 
do till I have settled some business in London and got a blue 
coat. 

She is said to be an heiress, but of that I really know noth- 
ing certainly, and shall not inquire. But I do know that 
she has talents and excellent qualities; and you will not deny 
her judgment, after having refused six suitors and taken 
me. 

Now, if you have anything to say against this, pray do; 
my mind’s made up, positively fixed, determined, and there- 
fore I will listen to reason, because now it can do no harm. 
Things may occur to break it off, but I will hope not. In 
the meantime, I tell you (a secret, by the by,—at least, till 
I know she wishes it to be public) that I have proposed and 
am accepted. You need not be in a hurry to wish me joy, 
for one mayn’t be married for months. I am going to town 
to-morrow; but expect to be here, on my way there, within 
a fortnight. 

If this had not happened, I should have gone to Italy. In 
my way down, perhaps, you will meet me at Nottingham, and 
come over with me here. I need not say that nothing will 
give me greater pleasure. I must, of course, reform thor- 
oughly; and seriously, if I can contribute to her happiness, 
I shall secure my own. She is so good a person, that—that— 
in short, I wish I was a better. Ever, ete. 


ONE OF BYRON’S LATER LETTERS TO THOMAS MOORE 


Ravenna, May 3, 1821. 

Though I wrote to you on the 28th ultimo, I must acknowl- 
edge yours of this day, with the lines. They are sublime, 
as well as beautiful, and in your very best mood and man- 

ner. They are also but too true. 

However, do not confound the scoundreds at the heel of 
the boot with their betters at the top of it. I assure you that 
there are some loftier spirits. 

Nothing, however, can be better than your poem, or more 
deserved by the Lazzaroni. They are now abhorred and dis- 
claimed nowhere more than here. 

We will talk over these things (if we meet) some day, and 
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I will recount my own adventures, some of which have been 
a little hazardous, perhaps. 

So, you have got the Letter on Bowles? I do not recollect 
to have said anything of you that could offend , certainly 
nothing intentionally. As for , | meant him a compli- 
ment. I wrote the whole off-hand, without copy or correc- 
tion, and expecting then every day to be called into the field. 
What have I said of you? I am sure I forget. It must be 
something of regret for your approbation of Bowles. And 
did you not approve, as he says? Would I had known that 
before! I would have given him some more gruel. My inten- 
tion was to make fun of all these fellows; but how I suc- 
ceeded, I don’t know. 

As to Pope, I have always regarded him as the greatest 
name in our poetry. Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians. 
He is a Greek temple, with a Gothic cathedral on one hand, 
and a Turkish mosque and all sorts of fantastic pagodas and 
conventicles about him. You may call Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton pyramids, if you please, but I prefer the Temple of 
Theseus or the Parthenon to a mountain of burnt brickwork. 

The Murray has written to me but once, the day of its 
publication, when it seemed prosperous. But I have heard 
of late from England but rarely. Of Murray’s other publi- 
cations (of mine) I know nothing, nor whether he has pub- 
lished. He was to have done so a month ago. I wish you 
would do something, or that we were together. Ever yours 
and affectionately, B. 








THE END 








HEINRICH HEINE 


MOST COSMOPOLITAN OF POETS AND SATIRISTS 
1799-1856 


(INTRODUCTORY NOTE) 


Heinrich Heine, German poet, essayist and dramatist, was born of 
Jewish parents at Diisseldorf, December 13, 1799, and died at Paris 
on February 16, 1856. He was, therefore, by birth and parentage, 
a German Jew, yet such a description of one of the greatest literary 
geniuses of the nineteenth century is at once true and almost ludi- 
erously inaccurate. He owed his early education to a school staffed 
by Franciscan friars; the dominating influence of his childhood was a 
wizened French drummer who regarded Napoleon Bonaparte as a 
demigod; he himself was nearly a fanatic in hig admiration of the 
‘¢Tittle Corporal’’; in his twenty-sixth year he was ‘“eonverted’’ to 
Christianity, and was baptized in the Lutheran Church of Heiligenstadt ; 
he loved Paris and Frenchmen, and satirized Germany mercilessly; he 
was a revolutionary and a democrat (despite his reverence for the 
French Emperor); and, during twelve years of his life, received a pen- 
sion from the French government. In these later days, therefore, the 
Teutonic label on Heine is hardly understandable. 

As for his religious views, neither Judaism nor Christianity can 
elaim him as a devoted adherent. In reality, he was a brilliant cosmo- 
politan, a cynical yet kindly lover of humanity. To him, Paris was 
‘‘home.’’? He loathed certain phases of German life only a little less 
than he disliked England in the mass. Neither the climate nor man- 
ners of London suited his mercurial temperament. He saw little of 
either, yet was bitter against both. 

Governed by his mother’s ambitious projects for a son whom she 
adored, he studied law at Bonn, Berlin, and Gottingen, taking a degree 
as doctor at the last-named university. Family reverses, no less than 
his own natural bent, turned him to literature, his inclinations being 
molded by Schlegel at Bonn and by the writers and artists met in the 
Berlin salon of the lively and versatile Frau Varnhagen von Ense. 
Political journalism in Munich brought him perilously near the walls 
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of a prison. In fact, he was utterly opposed to the influences which, in 
modern times, have made Germany a military machine. Consequently, 
he hailed with joy the Paris revolt of 1830, allied himself with it by 
voice and pen, and thenceforth lived almost uninterruptedly in the 
French capital. 

His literary career began in 1822, with a volume of poems, ‘‘Ge- 
dichte.’’ Next year he published two dramas, ‘‘Almansor’’ and ‘‘Rat- 
cliff.’? His international fame dates, however, from his ‘‘ Reisebilder’’ 
(Travel-pictures), 1826-7, and ‘‘Buch der Lieder’’ (Book of Songs), 
1827. In Paris he made much use of the fewilleton, or essay, and the 
years of his residence there produced a long list of books, mostly com- 

-piled from articles published separately. Heine’s lyrics were simple 
and pathetic. His wit was both humorous and mordant. At times he 
was indecorous, and a vein of sensuality pervades some of his most 
admirable prose. He suffered greatly from illness, but the soul tri- 
umphed over the weakness of the body, and his fine intellect remained 
unclouded to the end. In private life he was self-sacrificing and gen- 
erous. Poor himself, he was ever ready to relieve poverty. Racked 
with pain, he had ever a word of cheer for distress. His character 
shines through his work. As the artist thought and felt, so he wrote. 
In an age remarkable for its literary luminaries Heine was a star of 
the first magnitude. He has been fortunate in his English translators, 
who have retained all the charm and ease of his style without blunting 
the point of a lance which, at times, was almost too sharp. 


MEMOIRS OF HEINRICH HEINE 


INTRODUCTION 


INDEED, dear lady, I have endeavored to set down as truth- 
fully and faithfully as may be the memorabilia of my time in 
so far as I myself in my own person have been concerned 
with them as an onlooker or as a victim. 

I have however been compelled, partly from tiresome fam- 
ily considerations, and partly from religious scruples, almost 
by one half to destroy these notes to which I have compla- 
cently given the title of ‘‘Memoirs.’’ 

I have been at some pains meagerly to fill up the gaps 
which have appeared, though I am afraid, being constrained 
thereto by posthumous obligations or disgust and self-torment, 
of delivering up my Memoirs before my demise to a new 
auto-da-fé and that what is then spared by the flames will 
perhaps never see the light of publicity. . . . 
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Upon such a confession as this, dear lady, you will per- 
ceive that I cannot, as you would have me, grant you the 
privilege of reading my Memoirs and writings. 

And yet, being, as I have ever been, a humble courtier of 
your gentleness, I cannot altogether deny you anything that 
you may ask, and in testimony of my goodwill I am disposed 
in another fashion to pacify that passive curiosity which comes 
from your tender interest in my lot. 

To this intent I have written the following pages, and you 
will find those biographical notes which have an interest for 
yourself set down quite royally in their fullness. Every- 
thing that is pregnant and characteristic is here faithfully 
communicated, and the interplay of outward circumstance 
and inward happenings of the soul reveals to you the sign 
manual of my being. The veil falls from my soul and you 
may see it in its lovely nakedness. There are no stains, 
only wounds. Ah! only wounds dealt by the hands of my 
friends, not of my enemies! 

The night is still. Outside is only the spattering of the 
rain on the roofs and the melancholy moaning of the autumn 
wind. 

My poor sick room is at this moment almost home-like in 
its pleasantness, and free from pain I sit in my great chair. 

Enter a fair vision without stirring the latch of the door, 
and thou takest thy place on the cushion at my feet. Lay 
thy fair head on my knees and listen, but look not up at me. 

I will tell thee the fairy-tale of my life. 

If great drops of water fall on thy tresses, give no heed to 
them; it is not the rain oozing through the ceilmg. Weep 
not, only in silence press my hand. 


I—CHILDHOOD 


THE last moonbeams of the eighteenth and the first red dawn 
of the nineteenth century played about my cradle. 

My mother tells how, during her pregnancy, she saw an 
apple hanging in some one else’s garden but forebore to take 
it that her child might not be a thief. Wherefore all my 
life long I have had a secret longing for fine apples, together 
with a respect for the property of another and a horror of 
thieving. 
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For the date of my birth I set down that, according to 
my certificate of baptism, I was born on December 13, 1799, 
and at Diisseldorf on the Rhine. 

As all our family papers were destroyed by fire at Ham- 
burg, and as, for reasons that I decline to state, the date 
of my birth as it stands in the archives of Diisseldorf can- 
not be accurate, the above is alone authentic, and in any 
case more authentic than my mother’s recollections, for her 
deéaying memory cannot supply the place of those lost 
papers. 

Place and time are things of great moment. I was born 
at the end of the skeptical eighteenth century, and in a 
town where not only the French, but also the genius of 
the French, ruled during my childhood: at Disseldorf on 
the Rhine. 

Yes, dear lady, there was I born, and I make this observa- 
tion expressly with an eye on the contingency that after my 
death seven towns—Schilda, Krahwinkel, Polhwitz, Bockum, 
Diilken, Gottingen, and Schéppenstedt, may wrangle for the 
honor of being my native city. Diisseldorf is a town on the 
Rhine: 16,000 men and women live there, and many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women besides lie buried 
there. And among them are many of whom my mother says 
that it were better were they still alive; for instance, my 
grandfather and my uncle, old Herr de Geldern and young 
Herr de Geldern, who were both such celebrated doctors, and 
saved so many men from death, and yet had to die them- 
selves. And the pious Ursula, who bore me in her arms as 
a child, she lies buried there also, and a rose-tree grows on 
her grave—she loved the scent of roses in her life, and her 
heart was all scent of roses and kindness. 

The wise old prebendary, he les buried there too. Dear 
Lord, how wretched he looked when last I saw him. He was 
all mind and plasters, and day and night he studied as 
though he were anxious lest the worms should find some 
ideas too few in his head. Little William lies there too, 
and for that I am sorry. We were schoolfellows at the 
Franciscans, and played on that side of the monastery where 
the Diissel flows between stone walls, and I said: ‘‘ William, 
save the kitten that has fallen into the water,’’ and bravely 
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he went down to the planks that lay across the stream, 
snatched the kitten from the water, but fell in himself, and 
when they fished him out he was drowned dead. The kitten, 
however, lived for a long time. 


The pearl for the first, for the second the cover 
O William Wisetzki, your life was soon over— 
But the kitten, the kitten was saved. 


He climbed the plank, but it split asunder, 
And drowned he lay in the water under— 
But the kitten, the kitten was saved. 


We followed his bier! the boy of our love; 
They laid him where May flowers bloomed above— 
But the kitten, the kitten was saved. 


Ah, wise were you who a shelter won 
Ere the storms of life were well begun— 
But the kitten, the kitten was saved. 


Ah yes, you were wise to escape so quick; 
You were cured of your ill before you fell sick— 
But the kitten, the kitten was saved. 


As my years have mounted, more and more 
I have thought of you sadly, and envied you sore— 
But the kitten, the kitten was saved. 


The town of Diisseldorf is very fine, and when one has 
been born there and thinks of it from far away, there is a 
power of thought in his head. I was born there, and I 
feel now that I must forthwith go home. And when I say 
‘‘eo home,’’ I mean the Bolkerstrasse and the house where 
I was born. This house was, once upon a time, very remark- 
able, and I have told the old lady who owns it that she must 
not sell it on pain of her life. For the whole house she 
would not get so much as the tip that the green-veiled, gentle 
Englishwomen give to the maid when she shows them the 
room where I first saw the light of the world, and the 
hen-coop in which my father used to confine me when I had 
stolen grapes, and the brown door on which my mother taught 
me to write the letters of the alphabet with chalk. Heavens, 
dear lady, if I have become a famous writer, it cost my poor 
mother trouble enough! 
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But my fame sleeps still in the marble quarries of Car- 
rara. The waste-paper laurels with which my brows are 
decked have not yet scattered their scent over all the world, 
and, at this time, when the green-veiled Englishwomen come 
to Diisseldorf, they leave the famous house unvisited and 
go straight to the market-place to see the colossal black eques- 
trian statue which stands in the middle of it. This is sup- 
posed to represent the Elector John William. He wears 
black armor and a heavy hanging periwig. 

He is said to have been a brave man, a great lover of 
art, and, even to have been very clever. . - . ' 

In those days Princes were not the harassed fellows they 
are now, and their crowns were set firmly on their heads, 
growing there, and at night they drew night-caps over them 
and slept peacefully ; and peacefully at their feet slept their 
people, who, when they awoke in the morning, said: “Good 
morning, father!’’ and the Princes answered: ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, dear children!”’ 

But suddenly all that was changed. When we awoke 
one morning at Diisseldorf and were about to say “‘Good 
morning, father!’’ our father had gone away and in all the 
town was nothing but stunned disquiet. Zverywhere was a 
sort of funeral mood, and the people slunk in silence to the 
market-place, and read the long bill on the door of the coun- 
cil house. It was wild weather and yet the thin tailor, Kilian, 
stood in his nankeen jacket, which it was his habit to wear 
in the house, and his cotton stockings hung down so that his 
bare legs peeped out uneasily, and his thin lips trembled 
while he muttered to himself the contents of the placard. 
An old Palatine pensioner read a little louder, and at cer- 
tain words a bright tear trickled down into his venerable 
white mustache. I stood by him and wept with him and 
asked him why we wept. To this he answered: ‘‘The Elector 
gives thanks,’’ and then he read further and at the words, 
“for the approved loyalty of his subjects, absolves you 
from your obligations,’’ he wept the more. It is a wonderful 
sight to see so old a man in faded uniform and with seared 
soldier’s face suddenly brought to such bitter tears. As we 
read, the electoral flag was taken down from the council- 
house, and everything seemed then so utterly dreary and it 
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was as though we were awaiting an eclipse of the sun: the 
Councilors went about so downcast and so slowly, and the 
almighty beadle looked as though his authority were at an 
end, and he stood there calm and indifferent, although Aloy- 
sius the Fool strutted and with crazy grimaces chattered 
forth the names of the French generals, while Gumpertz the 
drunken crookback danced about in the gutter and sang: 
“Ca ira! Ca iral’’ 

I went home and wept, and cried aloud: ‘‘The Elector 
gives thanks!’’ My dear mother was distressed, but I knew 
what I knew; nothing was to be got from me, and I went 
weeping to my bed, and in the night I dreamed that the 
world was come to an end—the fair flower-gardens and the 
green meadows were taken from the ground like carpets and 
rolled up; the beadle climbed a tall ladder and took the sun 
down from the heavens; Kilian the tailor stood by and said 
to himself: ‘‘I must go home and dress myself up, for I 
am dead and am to be buried to-day’’—and darkness grew; 
a few stars glimmered wanly, and even they fell down like 
yellow autumn leaves. Gradually men and women disap- 
peared, and I, poor child, wandered in torment until at last 
I stood before the willow-hedge of a barren farm, and there 
I saw a man digging up the earth with a spade, and by his 
side an ugly, spiteful woman, who had something like a 
human head in her lap; and it was the moon, and she laid it 
with sorrowful care in the open trench. And behind me 
stood the Palatine Pensioner sobbing and stuttering: ‘‘The 
Elector gives thanks.’’ 


II—AT SCHOOL 


THE next day the world was restored to order and just as 
before there was school, and just as before the lesson was 
learned by heart—the Roman kings, the dates, the nouns in 
im, the irregular verbs, Greek, Hebrew, Geography, German, 
mental arithmetic—my head whirled with it—everything had 
to be learned by heart. And much of it stood me in good 
stead in later days. For if I had never known the Roman 
kings by heart, it would not have mattered a straw to me 
whether Niebuhr had or had not proved that they never 
existed. And had I not known those dates how could I ever 
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have found my way in later days in Great Berlin where one 
house is as like another as a drop of water is to another, 
or a grenadier to his fellows, and where it is impossible to 
find acquaintances unless one has the number of their house 
in his head. . . . As I have said, dates are absolutely essen- 
tial; I know men who had no more than a couple of dates 
in their head and were able therefore to find the right houses 
in Berlin, and are now professors in ordinary. But for my 
part I had trouble with figures! And with arithmetic my 
case was even worse. At my best I was able to grasp sub- 
traction, and there is a very practical rule for that: ‘4 
from 3 won’t go, borrow 1’’—but I advise anybody in such 
a case to borrow a few pennies more, for you never can 
tell 

As for Latin, dear lady, I have not the least idea how that 
became so complicated. The Romans would not have had 
much time left for the conquering of the world if they had 
first had to learn Latin. These fortunate people knew from 
their cradles what nouns have the accusative in wm. I, on 
the contrary, had to learn them by heart in the sweat of my 
brow; but it is just as well that I do know them. To take 
an example: If, on July 20, 1825, when I gave a publie dis- 
putation in Latin in the Hall at Gottingen—dear lady, it 
were well worth your while to have been present—I had said 
sinapem instead of sinapim, the freshers there might have 
noticed it, and it would have been my lasting shame. Vis, 
buris, sitis, tussis, cucumis, amussis, cannabis, sinapis—these 
words which have made so great a stir in the world, accom- 
plished the feat of belonging to a definite class and yet re- 
maining an exception: wherefore I was wary of them, and 
that I have them at my finger-tips, in case of a sudden need 
of them, is a thought that gives me inward calm and comfort 
in many a troubled hour of life. But, dear lady, the irregular 
verbs—they are distinguished from the regular verbs in that 
they are more productive of thrashings—they are indeed hor- 
ribly difficult. In the dim cloisters of the Franciscan monas- 
tery, not far from the schoolroom there hung at that time a 
great crucified Christ of gray wood, a dreary form, that even 
now at times strides through my dreams of a night, and gazes 
mournfully at me with blank and bloody eyes—before 
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this I used often to stand and pray: ‘‘Thou poor, thou 
ever-tormented God, if everything is possible for Thee, 
then do thou look to it that I keep the irregular verbs in my 
head.”’ 

Of Greek it is not my intention to speak: for my irritation 
would wax too great. The monks of the Middle Ages were 
not altogether so far short of the truth in maintaining that 
Greek was an invention of the Devil. God knows the suf- 
fering which I endured because of it. I was on better terms 
with Hebrew, for I had ever a great predisposition for the 
Jews, though to this very hour they have not ceased to 
erucify my good name; but I was not so successful with 
Hebrew as my watch which had much intimate intercourse 
with pawnbrokers, and therefore adopted many Jewish cus- 
toms—for instance, it did not go on Saturdays—and learned 
the blessed tongue, and even the grammar of it; as I often 
heard to my amazement on sleepless nights, when it ticked 
away to itself: katal, katalta, katalti—kittel, kittalta, kittalte 
—pokat, pokadeti—pikt—pik—pik 

Meanwhile I had a firmer grasp of the German tongue. 
And that is no child’s play. For we poor Germans, plagued 
with having soldiers quartered on us, with military duties, 
with poll-taxes, and a thousand and one imposts, have taken 
upon our shoulders in addition the burden of the aristoc- 
racy, and we torture ourselves with the accusative and dative. 
I learned much of the German tongue from the old rector, 
Schallmeyer, a fine old clergyman, who was devoted to me 
from my childhood on. But I learned something also from 
Professor Schramm, who wrote a book on Eternal Peace, and 
in his class was for the most part bothered with my school- 
fellows. ... ; 

Writing away in pursuit of a train of thought, and think- 
ing of all kinds of things by the way, I have unwittingly chat- 
tered my way into tales of my schooldays, and I seize the 
opportunity of showing you, dear lady, how it was not my 
fault if I learned so little of geography that in later life I 
could not find my way about the world. At that time, you 
must know, the French had broken all frontiers, and every 
day new light was thrown upon the countries of the map; 
what had once been blue had now suddenly become green; 
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many were blood red: the souls of the prescribed school- 
books were so changed about and mixed up that never a devil 
could tell one from another; and also the products of the 
countries were altered—chicory and beetroot growing where 
formerly only hares and young squires a-hunting were to be 
seen; even the. characters of the nations were transformed ; 
the Germans became pliant, the French ceased to pay compli- 
ments, and the English no more threw their money out of 
window, and the Venetians were not clever enough... . 

In short, in such times it is impossible to go very far in 
geography. 

Things are a little better in natural history, for there can- 
not come to pass so many changes in that, and there are ab- 
solutely definite engravings of apes, kangaroos, zebras, rhi- 
noceroses, &e. With such pictures lingering in my memory, it 
very often happened to me in later days that many human 
beings seemed at first sight to resemble my old acquaint- 
ances. 

Things went well in mythology also. I took very great 
pleasure in the rabble of gods ruling the world in their jolly 
nakedness. I do not believe that any schoolboy in ancient 
Rome ever learned better by heart than I the chief articles of 
the old catechism, as, for instance, the loves of Venus... . 
But best of all for me was the French class of the Abbé 
d’Aulnoi, a French émigré, who had written a number of 
grammar books, and wore a red wig and hopped about gayly 
as he held forth on his Art Poétique and his Histoire Alle- 
mande. In all the school he was the only one to teach Ger- 
man history. 

It can easily be imagined that there must come open hos- 
tility between myself and the old periwig. He denied in me 
all sense of poetry, and called me a barbarian of the forest 
of Teutoburg. It is still a horror to me that I was set to 
translate the speech of Caiaphas to the Sanhedrin from the 
hexameters of. Klopstock’s Messiad into French Alexandrines, 
taking the extract from the Professor’s Anthology! It was 
a refinement of cruelty, surpassing even the agony of the 
Passion of the Messiah, and even He would not have borne 
it in peace. God forgive me; I cursed the world and the for- 
eign oppressors, and I came near to being an eater of French- 
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men. I might have been able to die for France, but to make 
French verses—never ! 

The quarrel was pacified by the Rector and my mother. 
My mother was not at all pleased that I should learn to make 
verses, even if they were only French. She was in the great- 
est fear that I might become a poet—that was the worst, 
she used to say, that could happen to me. The notions bound 
up with the name of poet in those days were not particularly 
honorable, and a poet was a poor devil out-at-elbows, who 
supplied occasional verse for a few shillings, and in the end 
died in the hospital. ... 

The French tongue also has its difficulties, and to the 
learning of it are needed much quartering of soldiers, the 
rattle of many drums, much apprendre par ceur, and above 
all the scholar must by no means be a Béte allemande. There 
was many a bitter word—I remember as well as though it 
were only yesterday that I had many an unpleasant expe- 
rience through la réligion. Quite six times was the question 
put tome: ‘‘Henry, what is der Glaube in French?’’ And 
six times did I answer: ‘‘It is le crédit.’’ And at the 
seventh time the examiner, raging and cherry-brown in face, 
erled: ‘‘I¢ is, la réligion”’ and blows rained and all my 
class-mates laughed. Dear lady! from that moment I have 
been unable to breathe the word Réligion without my back 
growing blue with fear and my cheeks red with shame, and I 
do honestly confess that le crédit has stood me in better stead 
in my life than la réligion. 

It is necessary to learn the spirit of a language, and this is 
best come by through the sound of drums. Parblew! What 
do I not owe to the French drummer who was quartered on 
us, and looked like a devil, but was in truth as good-hearted 
as an angel, and drummed quite excellently. He had a 
little mobile face with a fearsome black mustache, under 
which his red lips curled defiantly, while his piercing eyes 
darted hither and hither. I, tiny boy that I was, stuck 
to him like a burr and helped him to polish his buttons till 
they shone like a mirror, and to whiten his waistcoat with 
chalk—for Monsieur Le Grand set out to please—and I fol- 
lowed him even upon guard, to the rolleall, and on parade— 
nothing but the glitter of arms and merriment—les jours de 
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féte sont passés! Monsieur Le Grand had only a little broken 
German, no more than the necessary expressions—bread, kiss, 
honor—but he could very cleverly make himself understood 
on his drum; for instance, when I did not know what the 
word liberté meant then he would drum the march of the 
Marseillaise, and I understood him... . 

In the same way he taught me recent history. I did not 
understand the words that he spoke, but as he drummed in 
illustration of what he was saying, I knew what it was that 
‘he wished to express. Really that is the best method of 
teaching. The history of the storming of the Bastille, the 
Tuileries and the rest is only understood rightly when one 
knows how they drummed on those occasions... . 

My damned heedless feet! They played me a trick once 
when I was attending the lectures of Professor Saalfeld at 
Gottingen, and he with his stiff movements was jumping 
about in his chair and lashing himself up to a good set 
blackguarding of the Emperor Napoleon—no, poor feet, I 
cannot think ill of you for drumming then: nay, I never 
would for one moment have thought ill of you, if in your 
stupid simplicity you had stamped out even more clearly 
what you had to say. How could I, the pupil of Le Grand, 
hear the Emperor slandered? The Emperor! The Emperor! 
The Great Emperor! When I think of the Great Emperor 
then all is summer green and golden in my thoughts; a long 
avenue of limes blooms forth into my vision, and in the 
bowers of their branches sit singing nightingales: a waterfall 
roars, flowers stand in round beds and dreamily nod 
their lovely heads—and I was in wonderful nearness to it 
all. The painted tulips greeted me with beggarly pride 
and condescension; the nerve-sick lilies nedded tender and 
woe-begone ; the drunken red roses greeted me laughing from 
afar, the night-violets sighed—I was not yet acquainted with 
the myrtles and laurels, for they lured not with glowing 
blossoms, but I was on particularly good terms with the 
mignonette, with whom I now stand so ill—I am speaking 
of the palace garden at Diisseldorf, where often I lay on the 
turf and listened eagerly while Monsieur Le Grand told me 
of the warlike deeds of the great Emperor and, as he told, 
beat out the marches that had been drummed during the 
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doing of those deeds, so that I saw and heard everything 
vividly. Monsieur Le Grand drummed so that he well-nigh 
broke the drum of my ear. . 

But what it was to me when I saw him, I myself, with 
thrice blessed eyes, his very self. Hosannah! The Em- 
peror. 

It was in the avenue of the Palace garden at Diisseldorf. 
As I thrust my way through the throng, I thought of the 
deeds and the battles which Monsieur Le Grand had drummed 
to me, and my heart beat the march of the General—and yet 
at the same time I thought of the police order prohibiting 
riding through the avenue, penalty five shillings—and the 
Emperor with his suite rode down the middle of the avenue, 
and the scared trees bowed as he passed, and the sunbeams 
trembled in fear and curiosity through the green leaves, and 
in the blue heavens there swam visibly a golden star. The 
Emperor was wearing his modest green uniform and his 
little cocked hat known the world over. He was riding a 
little white horse that paced so calmly, so proudly, so se- 
curely, and with such an air... Listlessly sat the Em- 
peror, almost loosely, and one hand held high the rein, and 
the other tapped gently on the neck of the little horse... . 
The Emperor rode calmly down the middle of the avenue. 
No agent of the police opposed him; behind him proudly 
rode his followers on foaming steeds, and they were laden 
with gold and adornments; the drums rattled, the trumpets 
blared; near me Aloysius the Fool threaded his way and 
babbled the names of the Generals; not far off sottish Gum- 
pertz bellowed, and with a thousand thousand voices the 
people cried: ‘‘Long live the Emperor !’’ 


UWI—KITH AND KIN 


My mother had in her mind great, ambitious projects for me, 
and her whole plan of education was directed to that end. 
She played the chief part in the history of my education, she 
mapped out the program of my studies, and even before 
my birth she had begun her plans. I followed her express 
wishes obediently, but I confess that she was to blame for 
the unfruitfulness of most of my endeavors and strivings in 
citizenly employment, for it was never in accord with my 
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nature which, far more than material circumstances, decided 
my fate. 

The stars of our fortune are in ourselves. At first it was 
the splendor of the Empire that dazzled my mother, and 
when the daughter of a hardware manufacturer of our 
neighborhood, a friend of my mother’s, became a duchess 
and told her that her husband had won many battles and 
would shortly be promoted to kingship—ah, then my mother 
dreamed for me of the most golden of epaulettes or the 
most elaborately embroidered office at the Emperor’s Court, 
to whose service she designed to devote me. Therefore I 
had to pursue a course of such studies as would promote 
such a career, and although quite enough attention was paid 
to mathematical science at the lycée and I was properly 
crammed by dear old Professor Brewer with geometry, statics, 
hydrostatics, and so forth, and though I swam in a sea of 
logarithms and algebra, yet I had to take private tuition in 
such mental exercises as would set me on the way to becoming 
a great strategist, even, if need be, an administrator of con- 
quered provinces. 

However, with the fall of the Empire my mother was 
compelled to renounce the glorious career which she had 
dreamed for me... . 

She never exercised any control over my own way of think- 
ing and was always compassionate and loving towards me. 

Her religion was a strict deism which was altogether 
adapted to her prevailing good sense. She was a pupil of 
Rousseau, had read his ‘‘Emile,’’ suckled her children her- 
self, and education was her hobby. She herself had enjoyed 
a learned education and had been the companion in his 
studies of one of her brothers who became a distinguished 
physician, but died young. When she was quite a little girl 
she used to read Latin dissertations and other learned works 
to her father, and often she astounded the old man with her 
questions. 

Her reason and her sensibility were sanity itself, and it 
was not from her that I inherited my disposition for che 
fantastic and romantic. She lived, as I have mentioned, in 
dread of poetry, snatched from me every romance that she 
found in my hands, never allowed me to go to the play, for- 
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bade me to take part in popular sports, kept an eye on the 
company I kept, scolded the maids if they told ghost-stories 
in my presence, and in short did everything possible to keep 
me from superstition and poetry. 

She was frugal, but only in her own concerns; she could 
be extravagant to give pleasure to others, and, as she did 
not care for money, though she appreciated it, she gave with 
a free hand and often astonished me by her benevolence and 
generosity. 

What sacrifices she made for her son when in hard times 
she gave him not only the program of his studies but also 
the means for it! When I went to the university my father’s 
affairs were in a very poor way, and my mother sold her 
jewels, her valuable necklace and ear-rings, in order to en- 
sure for me a revenue for my first four years. 

I was not the first of my family to eat up jewels and 
gobble down pearls at the university. My mother’s father, 
she told me once, accomplished the same feat. The jewels 
which adorned his dead mother’s prayer book had to wrestle 
with the expenses of his maintenance at the university, for 
his father, old Lazarus de Geldern, had been brought to 
great poverty by a lawsuit concerning some succession or 
other with a married sister, and he had inherited from his 
father a property of the greatness of which one of my great 
aunts has told me so many marvels. 

Her words rang in my boyish ears like a tale of the thou- 
sand and one nights when she told me of the great palaces 
and the Russian carpets and the massive gold and silver 
plate which the good man, who had enjoyed so many honors 
at the court of the Elector and the Electress, lost so un- 
happily. This town-house was the great hotel in the Rhein- 
strasse: and what is now the hospital in the new town was 
his, and so was the castle at Gravenberg, and in the end 
he had hardly a place whereon to lay his head. 

Next to my mother her brother, my uncle, Simon de Gel- 
dern, was most busied with my development. He was a queer 
fish, of unprepossessing and even foolish appearance. A 
little stoutish figure he had and a pallid stern face, with a 
nose that was Grecianly straight, but by one-third longer 
than the Greeks were accustomed to wear their noses. 
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In his youth it was said that his nose was of ordinary 
length and had only been so elongated by his bad habit of 
pulling it incessantly. If we children asked my uncle if it 
were true, he would hotly rebuke us for such disrespectful 
words and then pull his nose again. 

He wore clothes of an old French fashion; short breeches, 
white silk stockings, buckled shoes, and, after the old mode, 
a longish pigtail which, when the little man tripped through 
the streets, used to hop from one shoulder to another, cut- 
ting all sorts of capers and seeming to make a mock of its 
own master. 

Often when my uncle was sitting lost in thought or read- 
ing the newspapers a naughty longing would creep over me 
by stealth to seize hold of his pigtail and tug at it like a 
bell-pull, whereupon my uncle would grow very angry and 
wring his hands over the younger generation which was lost 
to all respect, and was to be held in check neither by human 
nor divine authority, and would end by profaning the Holy 
of Holies. 

However, if the man’s exterior was not of a sort to in- 
spire respect, the inner man, the heart of him, was the more 
worthy of regard, and he was the honestest and most gen- 
erous fellow that I have ever met upon this earth. There was 
an honesty of purpose in the man which called to mind the 
stern sense of honor of the old Spanish drama, and for loy- 
alty he was like unto the Heroes themselves. He never had 
occasion to be the ‘‘physician of his honor,’’ yet he was a 
“‘resolute Prince’? in knightly greatness, although he did 
not declaim in four-feet trochees, and did not languish for 
the palm of death, and instead of a gleaming knightly cloak 
wore a dull coat with the tail of a water-wagtail. 

He was by no means an ascetic enemy of the senses; he 
doted on fairs and the bar-parlor of Rasia the innkeeper, 
where he loved to eat fieldfares and juniper-berries—but he 
would sacrifice proudly and firmly all the fieldfares of this 
world and all the pleasures of life if it were a question of an 
idea which he knew to be good and true. And he would 
make his sacrifice so unpretentiously, and so almost bashfully, 
that it was never remarked what a martyr lay concealed un- 
der the cover of his chatter. 
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From the material standpoint his life was a failure. Simon 
de Geldern had pursued the so-called humanist studies— 
humaniora—at the college of the Jesuits, but when the death 
of his parents gave him free and full choice of a career he 
made none, renounced every practical study in foreign uni- 
versities, and preferred to remain at home at Diisseldorf in 
the ‘‘Noah’s Ark,’’ as the little house was called, that his 
father left him, and had over its door a Noah’s Ark quite 
charmingly carved and gayly colored. 

A man of untiring industry, he gave himself up to all his 
learned hobbies and cranks, to his bibliomania and, especially, 
to his passion for writing, which had its chief outlet in politi- 
cal news-sheets and obscure periodicals. It should be men- 
tioned that not only writing but also thinking was the 
greatest effort for him. 

Perhaps this passion for writing arose from the impulse 
to be of general use. He took part in all the questions of 
the day, and the reading of journals and brochures became 
quite a mania with him, not for his own scholarship indeed, 
but because his father and his brother had been doctors of 
medicine. And the old wives could not be dissuaded from 
believing that the son of the old doctor, who had so often 
cured them, must have inherited his father’s skill in healing, 
and when they fell ill came bustling to him, weeping and 
wailing, with their phials of urine for his inspection, so that 
he might tell them what ailed them. When my uncle was 
thus disturbed in his studies, he would quite likely be angry 
and wish the old trolls with their phials of urine at the 
devil and drive them away. 

This uncle had a great influence on my mental devel- 
opment, and for that I can never cease to thank him. 
However different our points of view, and however la- 
borious his literary efforts may have been, yet perhaps it 
was they that roused in me the desire to attempt to 
write. 

My uncle wrote in a stiff, formal style, such as is taught 
in the Jesuit schools, where Latin is the chief subject, and 
could not bring himself to look with a friendly eye upon my 
mode of expression, which seemed to him too light, too frivo- 
lous, and too irreverent. But the zeal with which he pointed 
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out for me the means of intellectual development was of the 
greatest use to me. 

When I was quite a boy he presented me with the finest 
and most costly works, he placed his library at my disposal 
—it was very rich in classical books and weighty tracts for 
the times—and he even allowed me to burrow in the chests 
in the attic of the Noah’s Ark, which contained the old books 
and manuscripts of my grandfather. 

What sweet glee leaped in my boyish heart as I passed 
whole days in that attic, a real garret of a place. 

It was not a charming haunt, and its only inhabitant, a 
fat Angora cat, was not scrupulously clean, and only occa- 
sionally did she sweep a little of the dust and cobwebs from 
the lumber that was piled up there. 

But my heart was so blooming, so young, and the sun 
shone so brightly through the little dormer window that 
everything seemed to be flooded in the light of phantasy and 
the old cat herself was to me an enchanted princess who, 
freed from her brutish shape, must show herself in her old 
fairness and splendor, while the attic would change into a 
gorgeous palace, as always happens in all the tales of magic. 
But the good old times of the fairy tales are gone. Cats 
remain cats, and the attic of the Noah’s Ark remained a 
dirty lumber-room, a hospital for incurable household goods, 
an almshouse for old pieces of furniture which have reached 
the last extremity of decrepitude, but cannot be put out of 
doors for some sentimental attachment and consideration for 
the pious memories which are bound up in them. 

Among the antiquities of the attic were globes, the most 
wonderful pictures of the planets, and soldering irons and 
retorts, calling to mind astrological and alchemistic studies. 

In the chests among my grandfather’s books were also 
many writings relating to such secret sciences. Most of the 
volumes were trashy old medical books. There was no lack 
of philosophical tomes, but along with the arch-reasonable 
Cartesius were the Phantasies of Paracelsus, Helmont and 
Agrippa von Nettesheim, whose Philosopha Occulta I came 
upon for the first time. 

The greatest and most precious find that I made in the 
dusty chests was a note-book written by a brother of my grand- 
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father, who was known as the Chevalier or the Oriental, and 
of whom my old aunts used to sing and tell many things. 
This great-uncle, whose name was Simon de Geldern, must 
have been a strange fellow. He was nicknamed ‘‘the Orien- 
tal’? because he had traveled much in the East and when 
he returned always wore Oriental clothes. He seems to have 
sojourned most in the coast-towns of North Africa, in Mo- 
rocean territory, and there he learned the armorer’s craft 
from a Portuguese and throve upon it. He made a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, where he took part in the ecstasy of the 
prayer on the mountain of Moria. What did he see? He 
never disclosed that. An independent tribe of Bedouins, 
who were not allied to Islam, but’ to a sort of Mosaicism, and 
had their house of call in one of the unknown oases of the 
North African desert, chose him to be their leader, or Sheik. 
These warlike people lived at feud with all the neighboring 
tribes and were the terror of caravans. To speak plain Euro- 
pean, my great-uncle, the pious visionary of the holy moun- 
tain of Moria, was a robber chief. It was in this gentle 
company that he came by that knowledge of horse-breeding 
and the art of riding with which he created so much aston- 
ishment when he returned to the West. 

At the various Courts at which he stayed for a long time 
together, he was distinguished as much by his personal beauty 
and dignity as by the splendor of his oriental dress, which 
casts its spell particularly over the ladies. He made his most 
striking impression by his pretended secrets, and so no one 
dared disparage the mighty necromancer to his exalted pa- 
trons. The spirit of intrigue feared the spirits of the Black 
Art. Only his own arrogance could bring him to ruin, and 
my old aunts used to wag their gray heads as they muttered 
of the ‘‘Oriental’s’’ gallant relations with a very exalted 
lady, the discovery of which compelled him speedily to quit 
the court and the country. Only by flight and the desertion 
of all his belongings could he escape death, and he owed his 
deliverance to his skill in riding. 

My father was a very monosyllabic person, spoke little, and 
once when I was a little boy at the time when I spent the 
working days at the prim school of the Franciscans and the 
Sabbath at home, I seized an opportunity to ask my father 
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who my grandfather was. He answered my question half 
laughing, half cross; ‘‘Your grandfather was a little Jew 
and he had a long beard.”’ 

Next day, as I entered the class-room where I found my 
schoolmates gathered together, I made haste to tell them 
the great news that my grandfather was a little Jew and 
had a long béard. 

Searcely had I made the communication than it flew 
from lip to lip, and was repeated in every different tone of 
voice to an accompaniment of mimic animal cries. The boys 
jumped over tables and forms, tore down from the walls the 
calculating tables, which toppled down to the floor among the 
ink-pots, and they laughed, bleated, growled, roared, croaked 
—pandemonium, in which the refrain was my grandfather, 
who had been a little Jew and had a long beard. 

The master of the class heard the noise, and came into 
the room blazing with anger and asked who was the creator 
of the uproar. As always happens in such a case, every 
one attempted feebly to exculpate himself, and at the end 
of the inquiry, it came about that luckless I was pitched 
upon as having caused the whole bother by my communica- 
tion concerning my grandfather, and I paid for my offense 
with a considerable thrashing. 

They were the first blows I had ever come by on this earth, 
and upon this occasion I made the philosophic observation 
that the good God who created blows also looked to it in his 
dear wisdom that he who deals them should grow weary in 
the end, else in the end they would be insupportable. 

The stick with which I was thrashed was a yellow cane, but 
the weals that it left on my back were dark blue. I have not 
forgotten them. 

Nor did I forget the name of the master who beat me so 
unmercifully: his name was Father Dickerscheit; he was 
soon after dismissed from the school for reasons which I re- 
member, but will not tell. 

Tibeen lier: has often cast unjust aspersions upon the 
priesthood, and it is as well to show it some charity when 
an unworthy member commits crimes, which, after all, can 
only be ascribed to natural or rather unnatural man. 

Together with the name of the man who gave me my first 
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beating there remained in my memory also the cause of it, 
my unlucky genealogical communication, and the influence 
of those early youthful impressions is so profound, that 
whenever I heard tell of little Jews with long beards, an 
uncanny recollection of it all crept over my back. ‘‘A scalded 
cat fears the boiling kettle,’’ says the proverb, and it should 
be easy to understand that I have, since that time, had no 
great inclination to receive more particular information con- 
cerning my doubtful grandfather and his pedigree, or to 
make to the great public as to the small, any communicatior 
so fraught with consequence. 

I will not however pass unmentioned my paternal grand- 
mother, of whom also I have little to say. She was an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful woman and the only daughter of a 
banker at Hamburg, celebrated far and wide for his wealth. 
The circumstances lead me to suspect that the little Jew, 
who led the beauty from the house of her opulent parents 
to his own dwelling-place, Hanover, had no very great pos- 
sessions besides his long beard, and must have been very re- 
spectable. 

He died early, leaving a young widow with six children, 
all boys, of a most tender age. She returned to Hamburg, 
and died there at no very great age either. 

I once saw my grandmother’s portrait in the bedroom of 
my uncle, Solomon Heine, at Hamburg. 

The artist, who aimed at effects of light and shade in 
the manner of Rembrandt, had given the picture a black 
nunnish head-dress, a dark gown, almost as severe, and an 
inky background, so that the round-cheeked face with its 
double chin shone like a full moon from out the clouds of 
night. 

Her features bore still the traces of great beauty: they 
were at once gentle and serious, and in particular the mor- 
bidezza of the complexion gave to the whole face an expres- 
sion of distinction of quite an individual character: if the 
artist had given the lady a great cross of diamonds upon 
her breast the portrait might have stood for that of a noble 
abbess of some great Protestant foundation. 

Only two of my grandmother’s children, so far as I know, 
inherited her remarkable beauty, my father and my uncle 
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Solomon Heine, the late head of the Hamburg banking house 
of that name. 

My father used to rise very early and apply himself to 
his business, winter and summer, and I used to find him 
usually at his writing-table and without looking up he used 
to hold out his hand for me to kiss. 

Sometimes there was more than the kiss of the hand and 
my, father would take me between his knees and kiss me on 
the forehead. One morning he embraced me with extraor- 
dinary tenderness and said: ‘‘I dreamed fine things of 
you last night and am well pleased with you, my dear Harry. a 
As he said these naive words a smile played about his lips 
which seemed to say: however naughtily Harry may behave 
in reality, I will always dream fine things of him so that I 
may love him undisturbedly. 

Harry is the familiar name of the English for those who 
are called Henry and corresponds exactly to my German 
baptismal name—‘‘ Heinrich.”’ 

And out of compliment to one of his best friends in Eng- 
land my name was anglicized by my father. Mr. Harry was 
my father’s agent in Liverpool: he knew the best factories 
there where velveteen was made, an article of commerce that 
lay very near to my father’s heart more from ambition than 
from self-interest, for although he maintained that he made 
much money by it, it always remained very problematical, 
and my father would perhaps have invested even more money 
in it, if it came to a question of selling velveteen in better 
quality and greater quantity than his competitors. My 
father had really no head for business or accounts, although 
he was always making them, and trade was to him rather a 
game, just as children play at soldiers or cooking. 

His occupation was indeed only unceasing business. Vel- 
veteen was his particular pet, and he was happy when the 
great wagons were unloaded and the hall was thronged with 
all the trading Jews of the neighborhood, as soon as they 
began to unpack, for the Jews were his best customers, and 
among them his velveteen found not only its best sale but 
also recognition of its virtues. 

As, dear reader, you do not know perhaps what velveteen 
is, then permit me to explain that it is an English word mean- 
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ing something like satin, and indicates a sort of satin made 
of cotton, from which very fine breeches, waistcoats, and 
even jackets are made. This clothing is also called ‘‘Man- 
chester’’ after the manufacturing town where it was first 
made. 

Because my father’s friend who was a very skilled buyer 
of velveteen, bore the name of Harry, I received this name 
and I was called Harry in my family and by intimate friends 
and neighbors. 

Even now it gives me great pleasure to be called by that 
name, although I owe to it much mortification and perhaps 
the most grievous of my childhood. 

Only now that I no longer live among the living and all 
social vanity is blotted out from my soul am I able to speak 
of it controlledly. 

Here in France immediately on my arrival in Paris my 
German name “‘Heinrich’’ was translated into ‘‘Henri,’’ and 
I had to adapt myself to it and had even so to style myself 
here in this country, for the word Heinrich is not pleasing 
to Frenchmen and the French do make everything in the 
world pleasant for themselves. Even the name ‘‘ Henri 
Heine’’ they were unable to pronounce, and most of them 
called me M. Enri Enn: many contracted this to Enrienne 
and some ealled me M. Un Rien. 

I suffer by it in many of my literary relations, but I do 
gain certain advantages. For instance among my noble fel- 
low countrymen who come to Paris there are many who would 
gladly slander me, but as they always pronounce my name 
in German it does not occur to the French that the villain, 
the poisoner of the wells of innocence, who is so roundly 
abused, is no other than their friend, M. Enrienne, and these 
noble souls in vain give rein to their virtuous zeal: the 
French do not know that they are speaking of me, and 
transrhenish virtue has in vain shot the bolts of its calumny. 


IV—MY FIRST READING 


Strange! ‘‘The Life and Adventures of the Ingenious Gen- 
tleman Don Quixote de la Mancha, set down by Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra,’’ was the first book that I read when I 
came to an age of youthful understanding and was in some 
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measure acquainted with the alphabet. I have a very clear 
recollection of that time when, a very small boy, I stole from 
the house in the early morning and hurried away to the 
Palace gardens, there to read Don Quixote in peace. It was 
a fine May day: Spring in bloom lay listening in the still 
morning light-and had her praises sung by the nightingale, 
her sweet flatterer, who sang her song of praise with such soft 
caress, such melting sounds, that the most timid birds sprang 
up, and the amorous grass and the scented sunbeams made 
haste to kiss, and trees and flowers shivered in sheer de- 
light. But I sat upon a mossy old bench of stone in the 
Avenue of Sighs, as they call it, not far from the waterfall 
and charmed my little heart with the brave adventures of 
the bold knight. In my childish heart I took it all in earnest 
and however laughably the poor hero might be the sport 
of Fate, I thought that it must be so, that it must be the 
way of heroes to bear ridicule as well as the wounds of the 
body, and I was brought to suffering by it, I shared it in my 
soul. I was a child and knew not the irony which God has 
begotten in his world, and the great poet in his little world of 
print imitates—and I was able to shed the most bitter tears 
when the noble knight for all his magnanimity only came 
by ingratitude and blows; and, as I pronounced every word 
aloud, being still unpracticed in reading, birds and trees, 
stream and flowers were able to hear everything, and as such 
innocent creatures, like children, know nothing of the irony 
of the world, they too, even as I, took everything in earnest 
and wept with me for the sorrows of the unhappy knight, and 
an old veteran oak sobbed, and the waterfall wagged his 
white beard the more and seemed to ery out upon the wicked- 
ness of the world. We felt that the heroic temper of the 
knight deserved no less admiration because the lion having 
no desire to fight, turned his back on him, and that his deeds 
are all the more worthy of praise for the weakness and ema- 
ciation of his body, the rottenness of the armor that pro- 
tected him, and the sorriness of the nag that bore him. We 
despised the base mob that treated the poor hero so roughly, 
but even more that mob of nobles decked in gay silken cloaks, 
who with their fine powers of speech and great titles, made 
mock of a man so vastly their superior in intellect and no- 
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bility of temper. Dulcinea’s knight rose higher and higher 
in my esteem and won ever more my love the longer I read 
the wonderful book, and this I did every day in the garden, 
so that by the autumn I had come to an end of the history— 
and never shall I forget the day when I read of the sorrowful 
encounter in which the knight was so shamefully laid low! 

It was a sad day. Ugly clouds scudded across the gray 
sky, the yellow leaves fell down drearily from the trees, 
heavy tear drops hung upon the last flowers, mournful and 
faded, drooping their dying heads; the song of the nightin- 
gales had died away; on all sides I was forced to see the 
signs of mortality, and my heart was like to break, when I 
read how the noble knight, crushed and confounded lay upon 
the ground, and without raising his visor, as though he 
spoke from the grave in a sick weak voice said to the victor, 
‘*‘Dulcinea is the most beautiful lady in the world and I am 
the most unfortunate knight upon the earth, but it is not 
seemly that my weakness should blaspheme this truth—there- 
fore, knight, make an end with thy lance!”’ 

Alas! This famous Knight of the Silver Moon, who over- 
came the bravest and noblest man in the world, was a barber 
in disguise! 

That is a long time ago . . . so much has happened since 
then! How bitterly I have been put out of conceit with 
all that was so splendid to me then—the chivalrous and catho- 
lic existence of those knights, those gentle pages, and those 
modest ladies of high degree, those northern heroes and 
minnesingers, those monks and nuns, those ancestral sep- 
ulchers with the warning tremors, those pale sentiments of 
renunciation to the sound of bells and the eternal mourning 
of woe. 

Many a Spring has blossomed forth, but always they lacked 
their mightiest charm, for I, alas, believe no more in the 
sweet lies of the nightingale, Spring’s flatterer. I know how 
quickly her splendor slips away, and when I see the young 
rosebuds I have a vision of them blooming red with sorrow, 
then growing pale and being blown away by the wind. 
Everywhere I see winter in disguise. 

But in my breast there blows yet that flaming love, that 
rises in longing over all the earth, boldly rushes through 
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the wide, gaping spaces of the sky, there to be hurled back 
by the cold stars, and to sink once more upon the little 
earth, where, amid sighing and glad shouts, it must tell that 
in all creation there is nothing better or more lovely than 
the heart of man. This love is the spirit which acts ever in 
god-like fashion, whether in wise or foolish affairs. And so 
the little boy by no means shed his tears in vain over the 
sorrows of the foolish knight, any more than the youth who, 
on many a night in later days, wept in his little room over 
the death of the most blessed heroes of freedom—King Vegis 
of Sparta, Caius and Tiberius Gracchus of Rome, Jesus of 
Jerusalem, and Robespierre and St. Just of Paris. 


All in the wondrous month of May, 
When every bud was blowing, 

Then deep within my bosom 
The tender love was growing. 


All in the wondrous month of May, 
When birds sang late and early, 

I told my love and longing 
To her I love so dearly. 


The rose and the lily, the dove and the sun, 

With a passionate love I once loved every one. 

I love them no more—but I love the completest, 

The neatest and meetest, discreetest and sweetest. 

She herself is love’s well-spring, and other there’s none. 
For she’s rose and she’s lily, she’s dove and she’s sun. 


V—BONN 


A GREAT commercial crisis arose and, like many of our 
friends, my father lost his fortune, and the mercantile bubble 
burst more suddenly and more lamentably even than the Im- 
perial bubble, so that my mother had to dream of another 
career for me. 

She came to the idea that I must study jurisprudence, for 
she had remarked how for generations in England, in France 
and in constitutional Germany, the lawyers had been all-pow- 
erful, and how the advocates especially, being accustomed to 
public speaking, play the lead with their chatter and rise 
to the highest offices of state. My mother’s observation was 
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altogether accurate. The new university of Bonn had just 
been founded, and the faculty of jurisprudence was in the 
hands of professors of great renown. My mother sent me 
to Bonn forthwith and there I sat at the feet of Macheldey 
and Welcker and ate of the manna of their knowledge. 

In the year 1819 in one and the same term I heard four 
courses of lectures dealing, for the most part, with German 
antiquities from the most distant times. (1) History of the 
German language, under Schlegel, who for almost three 
months developed the quaintest hypotheses concerning the 
race-origin of the Germans; (2) the Germania of Tacitus un- 
der Arndt who sought in the old German forests those vir- 
tues which he could not find in the salons of our own time: 
(3) German constitutional law under Hiillmann whose his- 
torical ideas are not in the least vague; and (4) the pri- 
meval history of Germany under Radloft who at the end of 
the term had got no further than the time of the sesestris. 

A German poet was in old days a man who wore a thread- 
bare ragged coat, supplied verses for a few dollars upon the 
occasion of a christening or a marriage, and enjoyed good 
liquor instead of good society, being turned from its doors; 
and indeed he often lay drunk in the gutter, tenderly kissed 
by Luna’s compassionate beams. In old age such men sank 
even lower in their wretchedness, and it was indeed a state of 
misery without a care, or rather its only care was to know 
where most Schnapps could be had for the least money. 

Such had always been my conception of a German poet. 
How pleasant was my surprise then in 1819, when I went 
to the University of Bonn as a very young man, and had 
the honor of meeting face to face the poet A. W. Schlegel, 
a man of genius. With the exception of Napoleon, he was 
the first great man I had seen, and I shall never forget 
that sublime moment. Even now I can feel the blessed 
tremor that passed through my soul when I stood before his 
desk and heard him speak. 

I was wearing a white Petersham coat, a red cap, long 
fair hair and no gloves. But Herr A. W. Schlegel was 
wearing kid gloves, and was dressed in the latest Paris 
fashion; he wore the perfume of good society and eau de 
millefleurs: he was neatness and elegance in person and 
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when he spoke of the Lord Chancellor of England, he added, 
‘‘my friend,’’ and near him stood his servant in the baronial 
livery of the House of Schlegel, and snuffed the wax candles 
which burned in silver candlesticks that stood next to a glass 
of sugar and water on the desk in front of the great man. 
A liveried servant! Wax candles! Silver. candlesticks! my 
friend, the Lord Chancellor of England! Kid gloves! Sugar 
and water! What unheard of things at the lectures of a 
German professor. This magnificence dazzled us young men 
not a little and myself especially, and I addressed three odes 
to Herr Schlegel. 


We went at night, beneath the walls was blazing 
A great bonfire and where the students cowered 
‘With merry jest, there came a voice upraising 
The song of Germany and foes o’erpowered. 


We drank our country’s health our glasses raising 
And saw the ghost who from the donjon lowered 
And knightly shades the hill about us scoured, 
And ghostly ladies whom we fell to praising. 


And from the towers came great sighs so hollow 
And clang and rattle, and the owls hoot ‘‘Follow’’ 
And through it all the North wind roars and rages— 


You see, my friend, I kept that long night’s vigil . 
On tall old Drachenfels, the privilege ill 
Begat in me, a cold that naught assuages. 


VI—GOTTINGEN 


THE summer of 1820 is always in my memory. The fair 
valleys round Hagen, the friendly road at Unna, the 
pleasant days at Hanover, and lordly Fritz von Bergheim, 
the Mayor, a wonderful man; the antiquities at Scest, even 
the heath at Padeborn, I can see them all vividly. I can 
still hear the old oak woods rustling around me and every 
leaf whispering to me. Here dwelt the old Saxons who last 
of all paid the price of their faith and of being Germans. 
I can still hear the primeval stone calling to me: ‘‘Stay, 
wanderer, here Armin slew Varus!’’ You must go on foot 
and, as I did, wander through Westphalia by Austrian 
military day’s marches if you wish to become acquainted 
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with the strength and sternness, the honesty and probity, the 
unassuming solidity of its inhabitants. 

The town of Gottingen, famous for its sausages and its 
University, belongs to the King of Hanover and contains 
999 fireplaces, several churches, a lying-in hospital, an ob- 
servatory, a library, a town-cellar where the beer is very 
good. ... The town itself is very beautiful and is most 
pleasing when you turn your back on it. It must have been 
standing for a very long time, for I remember when x 
matriculated there five years ago, and very soon afterwards 
was rusticated, it had the same gray, aged, wise appearance 
and was fully equipped with rattles, bulldogs, dissertations, 
thés dansant, washerwomen, compendia, Toast pigeons, Guel- 
phish orders, coaches, pipe-bowls, councilors of the Senate, 
councilors for justice and councilors for expulsion, pro- 
fessors and other fools. Some will have it that the town 
was built at the time of the emigration of nations and that 
every German stock left behind there a sample of its off- 
spring and that from these come the Vandals, Frisians, Sua- 
bians, Teutons, Saxons, Thuringians, &e., who pass through 
the Weender Strasse in Gottingen in hordes and are distin- 
guished by the color of their caps and the tassels of their 
pipes, and are forever fighting with each other on the bloody 
battlefields of the Rosenmiihle, the Ritchsenkrug and Booden, 
and in manners and customs still live in the times of the 
emigration of nations, and are ruled partly by the duces, 
who are called Cocks, partly by their aboriginal book of 
statutes, which is called the Commentary, and deserves a 
place in the legibus barbarorum. 

You may read more concerning the town of Gottingen 
easily enough in the Topography of K. F. H. Marx. 
Although I cherish the most sacred of obligations to the 
author, who was my doctor and showed much affection for 
‘me, I cannot unreservedly recommend his work, and I 
must lodge this complaint that he has not contradicted 
flatly enough the false idea that the feet of the women of 
Gottingen are too large. Indeed IT have for a year and a 
day been busy with a serious contravention of this idea, 
and I have heard comparative anatomy on the subject; I 
have made extracts from most rare books in the library, 
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and I have for hours together made a study of the feet of 
the ladies who passed along the Weender Strasse, and in 
the erudite dissertation which is to receive the results 
of these studies I shall write (1) of feet generally, (2) of 
feet among the ancients, (3) of the feet of elephants, (4) of 
the feet of the women of Géttingen, (5) I shall summarize 
what has already been said of these feet in Ullrich’s gar- 
dens, (6) I shall consider these feet in relation to each 
other, and finally (7) if I can write so long a thesis I 
shall append copper-plates of the feet of the ladies of Gét- 
tingen. 

A man has to live here like a solitary, for he can do 
nothing but cram. That was what induced me to go to 
the place. Often, as I loafed in the avenue of weeping wil- 
lows of my paradise at Beul in the gloamirig I saw hovering 
before me in apotheosis the shining genius of cram, in night- 
gown and trousers, holding out Macheldey’s ‘‘Institutions’’ 
in one hand and with the other pointing away to the towers 
of Georgia Augusta. Then the clear waves of the Rhine mur- 
mured to me: 


“Cram thou German youngster, study, 
Chase thy tail, and chase alway; 
Else thou lt rue it and be sorry 
For thy frittered, dawdling day.’’ 


Has not that a tragic sound? . . . How I existed until 
the day of my departure, and what things I said and sang 
at Beul, and how in the end I strayed to Bonn, you will 
already have told Rousseau, my dear Steinmann. I have 
come within a few lines of finishing the third act of my 
tragedy. It is the longest and most difficult act. I hope 
to finish the other two this winter. Even if the piece does 
not please it will make a stir. I have put myself into it, 
with my paradoxes, my wisdom, my love, my hate, and my 
madness. As soon as I have finished it I shall hand it over 
to the printers. It will be produced in the theater in due 
course—it does not matter when—it has already cost me 
trouble enough. And honestly, I am beginning to think 
that it is much more difficult to write a good tragedy than 
to be a good swordsman. . 
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BERLIN is in truth not a town. Berlin is merely a place 
whither a crowd of men—and many of them men of 
intellect—foregather, to whom the place is a matter of 
indifference: these men make the spiritual Berlin. The 
stranger, passing through, sees only the terraces of houses, 
one like unto another, and the long wide streets which are 
built in regular order, and for the most part to suit the 
caprice of one man, and give no sort of indication of the 
disposition of the masses. Only a Sunday’s child gazing 
at the long rows of houses can guess the private feelings 
of the inhabitants, and the houses try to keep each other 
at a distance, glaring at each other in mutual distrust. 
Only once on a moon-light night, as I was returning late 
from Luther and Wegner, did I see that hard temper 
resolve itself into gentleness and tender melancholy, and 
the houses standing opposite each other so inimically, look 
at each other in true Christian fashion, touched by their 
dilapidation, and try to throw themselves into each other’s 
arms in reconciliation: so that I, poor man, walked in the 
middle of the street, fearing to be squashed. There are 
many who wil! laugh at this fear of mine, and indeed I 
laughed at it myself when I walked through the same 
street the next morning and saw it in the cold light of 
day, and the houses gaping at each other again so stupidly. 
Indeed you need several bottles of poetry to make you see 
anything in Berlin but dead houses and dead Berliners. 
It is very difficult to see ghosts in Berlin. The town 
contains so little of old days, and it is so new; and yet 
its newness is already old, so decayed and withered. For, 
as I have said, it has arisen not from the consciousness of 
the masses but from that of individuals. Frederick the Great 
ig the best of them: he found only solid foundations, and 
the town received from him its individual character, and 
even if nothing had been built after his death it would re- 
main an historical monument of the spirit of that strange 
dull hero who typified in himself with true German valor, 
the extraordinary Philistinism and the freedom of under- 
standing, the shallowness and the uprightness of his age. 
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Take Potsdam for instance: that is such a monument; we 
wander through its deserted streets as through the posthumous 
works of the philosopher of Sans souct: it belongs to his 
venores posthumes and although it is now only a waste of 
stone and is amusing enough, yet we look at it with grave in- 
terest, and suppress the desire to laugh, which crops up here 
and there, as if we were afraid of being struck by the Spanish 
eane of old Fritz... . . 

I am very irritable, morose, cross, and fretful to-day; 
ill-humor has put the break on my phantasy, and all my 
quips are in mourning. Do not imagine that the faithless- 
ness of some woman is the cause of it. I am forever in 
love with women; when I was cut off from female society 
at Gottingen I put up with a cat; but the faithlessness of 
a woman could only affect my risible muscles. Do not 
imagine that my vanity has been injured; the days are gone 
when I used to plait my hair in curl papers in the evening, 
and carry a mirror in my pocket and busy myself for twenty- 
five hours a day with tying my neck-cloth. Do not imagine 
either that my sensitive mind is disturbed by religious scru- 
ples. I believe now only in the Pythagorean doctrine and in 
the royal code of Prussia. No! My unhappiness is caused 
by a far more serious matter: my dear friend, the most 
amiable of men, Eugene von Breza, went away the day be- 
fore yesterday. He was the only man whose company did 
not bore me, the only man whose original jokes could excite 
me to merriment, and in his noble features I could see clearly, 
what my own soul was like once upon a time when I lived a 
lovely and a pure life like a flower, and was not spotted with 
hatred and lies!). . . 

For some months past I have been wandering about in 
Prussian Poland. I did not go far in the Russian or the 
Austrian part of it. I have made the acquaintance of 
many men from all parts of Poland. They were for the 
most part nobles and most aristocratic. But while in the 
flesh I moved only in the circles of the higher society and 
in the confines of the castles of the Polish nobility, my 
spirit often strayed to the huts of the lower orders. When 
I saw Delaroche’s picture (the two Princes in the Tower, 
who were put to death by Richard III.) I was reminded of 
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the day when in a fine castle in dear Poland I stood in 
front of the picture of my friend and talked of him with 
his gentle sister and to myself compared her eyes with those 
of my friend. We talked also of the painter of the por- 
trait, who had died only a short while before, and. we 
remarked how men die off, one after another. Alas! my 
dear friend also is dead now . . . The soft light of his 
lovely sister is also put out: their castle has been burned 
down and I am lonely and sad when I think that not only 
do our lives so soon disappear from the world, but also, no 
trace is left of the places where we lived them out, as 
though they had never existed and everything were only a 
dream. . . 

How emphatic I was once when . . . my best friend 
tried to prove to me, as we walked up and down the terrace 
of a castle, the superiority in blood of the nobility. While 
we were disputing one of the servants made some mistake 
and the noble gentleman struck the lowly-born fellow in 
the face, so that his ignoble blood burst forth, and hurled 
him down from the terrace. I was ten years younger then, 
and I hurled the noble Count also down from the terrace— 
he was my best friend—and he broke his leg. When I saw 
him again after his recovery—he limped a little—-he was 
not a bit cured of his pride of birth and maintained boldly 
that the nobleman was appointed to be an intermediary be- 
tween people and king, just as God has created between 
himself and men the angels, who stand next his throne like 
an aristocracy of Heaven. ‘‘Gracious angel,’’ I answered, 
‘(take a few steps up and down’’—he did so—and the com- 
parison limped. 


VIII—LONDON 


Wuar strange creatures men are! In our own country we 
- growl, and every stupidity, every perverseness, makes us 
angry; and, like boys, we wish every day to run away from 
it into the wide, wide world, but when we do go into the 
wide, wide world, it is too wide for us, and we long secretly 
for the narrow stupidities and perverseness of home, and 
want to be sitting once more in the old familiar room and 
to build us a house behind the stove and cower there in 
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the warmth, and read the Allgemeine Anzeiger der Deutschen. 
So it was with me on my journey to England. Hardly had 
I lost sight of the German coast than there sprang to life 
in me a curious after-love for those Teutonic night-caps and 
periwigs which I had just left so ill-humoredly, and when the 
Fatherland was gone from my sight I found it again in my 
heart... hates 

Iv have seen the most remarkable phenomenon that the 
world has to show to the amazed mind of man. I have 
seen it and am still amazed. In my memory there remains 
the stone forest of houses and in between the surging stream 
of vivid human faces, with all their gay passions, with all 
their horrible flurry of love and hunger and hate—I mean 
London. 

Send a philosopher to London: but, on pain of your life, 
not a poet! Send a philosopher thither and set him at the 
corner of Cheapside, and he will learn more there than 
from all the books of the last Leipzig fair; and as the 
waves of human beings roar about him there will arise 
before him a sea of new thoughts, the eternal spirit which 
hovers over the place will waft him up and suddenly reveal 
to him the most hidden secrets of the social order, and he 
will hear with his ears and see with his eyes the beating 
pulse of the world—for, if London is the right hand of 
the world, the active, strong right hand, then that street 
which leads from the Exchange to Downing Street must be 
regarded as the pulse of the world. 

But do not send a poet to London! The mere serious- 
ness of everything, the colossal uniformity, the machine-like 
movement, the shrillness even of joy—this over-driven 
London oppresses fancy and rends the heart. And if you 
send a German poet thither, a dreamer who stands before 
everything that he sees, ragged beggavy woman or gleaming 
goldsmith’s shop—oh! then, he will be in a bad way and he 
will be jostled on all sides and trampled under foot with a 
mild ‘‘God damn!’’ 

I had resolved not to be astonished at the magnificence 
of London, of which I had heard so much. But I was like 
the poor schoolboy who had made up his mind not to feel 
the thrashing that he was about to receive. He failed 
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because he had expected the usual blows with the usual stick 
as usual upon his back, and instead of that he received an 
unusual number of strokes on an unusual place with a thin 
cane. I expected great palaces and saw nothing but little 
houses. But the very monotony of them, and the infinite 
number of them, make a powerful impression. . . . 

It is eight years since I went to London to make the ac- 
quaintance of the language and the people! The devil take 
the people and their language! They take a dozen words 
of one syllable into their mouth, chew them, gnaw them, 
spit them out again and they call that talking. Fortunately 
they are by nature rather silent, and although they look at 
us with gaping mouths yet they spare us long conversations. 

I will confess that if I could stomach nothing in England, 
neither the people nor the cooking, the reason for it was 
really in myself. I brought a good stock of ill-temper with 
me from home, and I increased it among a people who 
can only kill their boredom in the whirlpool of political 
and mercantile activity. The perfection of machinery, which 
is used everywhere in England and has taken over so many 
human functions, is for me not a little disquieting: this 
clever driving of wheels, and rods, and cylinders, and 
a thousand different sorts of little loops and pegs and 
teeth which move almost with passion, filled me with hor- 
ror. The certainty, the exactness, the great madness, and 
the punctiliousness of life in England made me not a Lit- 
tle unhappy; for just as the machines in England appear 
like human beings, so do the human beings appear like ma- 
chines. 

But there is nothing like the black mood that came 
over me once when I stood in the evening on Waterloo 
Bridge and looked down at the waters of the Thames. It 
was as though my soul were mirrored in them, as though 
it were looking up at me out of the water with all its 
wounds. . . . Then the most miserable thoughts came 
into my head. . . . I thought of the rose which has been 
anointed with vinegar, and has lost its sweetest scents and 
withered too soon....I1 thought of the lost butterfly, 
which a naturalist who climbed Mont Blane saw fluttering 
there all alone between walls of ice.... I thought of the 
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tame she-ape who was so accustomed to men, and played 
and ate with them; but one fine day she recognized in the 
dish that was laid before them her own young, and she 
snatched it away and rushed into the forest with it, and 
never again appeared among her human friends. . . . Ah! 
I was so woe-begone, that the hot tears gushed from my 
eyes. . . . They fell down into the Thames and were car- 
ried away into the great sea which has already swallowed up 
so'many human tears without noticing them... . 


IX—THE ITALIAN JOURNEY . 


WuitE the sun shone ever fairer and most glorious in the 
Heavens, and clad mountains and castles in veils of gold; 
there was ever more warmth and radiance in my heart, and 
all my breast was filled with flowers, and they put forth 
shoots and grew over my head, and through the flowers of 
my heart there smiled at me the fair maiden-divine: a cap- 
tive in such dreams, myself a dream. I came to Italy, and, 
as upon my journey I had almost forgot that I was journey- 
ing thither, I was almost afraid when the great Italian eyes 
looked at me, and all the gay, vivid, warm and buzzing life of 
Italy glowed to meet me... . 


TO EDUARD VON SCHENK 


Livorno, August 27, 1828. 

You will sooner or later read in print what I think of 
Italy. I am plagued by my want of knowledge of the Italian 
language. I do not understand the people and cannot talk 
with them. I see Italian, but I do not hear it. But I 
am often not altogether without conversation. The stones 
here speak, and I understand their dumb language. They 
seem to feel deeply what I am thinking. A broken pillar of 
the time of the Romans, a crumbling Lombard tower, or a 
weather-beaten Gothic arch, understands me right well. I 
am a ruin wandering among ruins. Like and like understand 
each other quickly. Often the old palaces wish to whisper 
some secret to me, and I cannot hear them for the dull roar 
of day: then come I again at night, and the moon is a 
good interpreter who understands the language of stones, 
and can translate it into the dialect of my heart. Yes, I 
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Vir 


_ Tus field is before us! The disgrace of the facts (of which 
I have related but a few) still cries to Heaven. Though the 
days of dungeons, manacles, shackles, ropes, straps, and chains 
have, in the main, passed, it should yet be borne in mind that 
our great hospitals, with their beautiful grounds, are too 
often but cloaks wherewith a well-intentioned but blind civili- 
zation still covers a hideous nakedness. This cruel and de- 
ceptive cloak must be torn off. Let these mysteries be con- 
verted into open Truth and Fairness. That the public has 
long been deceived by appearances is not surprising. For, 
even I, in walking casually through the wards of such a hos- 
pital, find it well-nigh impossible to realize that many of the 
inmates are subjected to even mild abuse. Even I, who have 
suffered the most exquisite torture from ‘‘muffs’’ and strait- 
jackets (camisoles), have, in my several tours of inspection at 
State Hospitals, looked upon a patient so bound with a feeling 
rather akin to curiosity than sympathy. So. innocent do these 
instruments of restraint appear when one views a victim 
for the few moments it takes to pass him by, it is little won- 
der that a glib-tongued apologist of ‘‘Restraint’’ may easily 
convince one that the bound patient is, in fact, better so. 
Nevertheless, he is not better so. The few seconds that the 
observer beholds him are but an infinitesimal fraction of the 
long hours, days or weeks, that he must endure the embrace 
of what soon becomes an engine of torture. There is but 
one remedy for the evils attending the mechanical restraint of 
the insane. At once and forever abandon the vicious and 
crude principle which makes its use possible. 

The question is: will the reader help to bring about im- 
proved conditions? If so, let him take his stand as an advo- 
eate of Non-Restraint. So will he befriend those unfortunates 
whose one great need may best be epitomized in these words 
—the words of a man who for a score of years worked among 
the insane in the capacity of assistant physician, and later as 
superintendent of a state hospital. His simple though vital 
remark to me was: ‘‘After all, what the insane most need is 
a friend!’’ 

These words, so spoken, came with a certain startling 
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freshness. And yet it was the sublime and healing power 
of this same love which received its most signal demonstra- 
tion two thousand years ago at the hands of one who restored. 
to reason and his home that man of Scripture ‘‘who had his 
dwelling among the tombs; and no man could bind him, no, 
not with chains: Because that he had been often bound with 
fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder 
by him, and the fetters broken in pieces: neither could any 
man tame him. And always, night and day, he was in the 
mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with 
stones. But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and wor- 
shiped him, And cried with a loud voice, and said, What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God? I adjure thee by God, that thou torment me not.”’ 

For twenty centuries the cry of the insane has been and 
to-day is: ‘‘Torment me not! Torment me not!”’ 


THE END 
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before me. Often I thought the sun was a Prussian 
cockade; at night. I dreamed of an ugly black vulture that 
ate my liver, and I was very melancholy. I also made the 
acquaintance of an old judge of Berlin who had passed 
many years in the fortress of Spandau, and he told me how 
unpleasant it is to have to wear irons in winter. It 
seemed to me very unchristian not to warm the irons a 
little. If our chains were warmed a little they would not 
make so unpleasant an impression, and even men of a 
chilly nature could then bear them well; care should also 
be taken to scent fetters with roses and laurel as they do 
here in this country. I asked my old judge if he had 
often been given oysters to eat at Spandau. He said, 
*‘No,’’ and that Spandau was far from the sea. Meat, too, 
he said, was rare there, and there was no other winged crea- 
ture than the flies that fell in the soup. 

At the same time I made the acquaintance of a French 
commis voyageur, who traveled in wine and could not praise 
enough the jolly life of Paris, saying, how the sky is hung 
with fiddles, and how they sing from morning to night the 
Marseillaise and ‘‘ Hn avant, marchons!’’ and ‘‘ Lafayette aux 
cheveux blancs,’’ and how liberty, equality, and fraternity 
are written up at all the street corners; incidentally he praises 
the champagne of his firm, of whose cards he gave me @ 
great number, and he promised me letters of introduction to 
the best Parisian restaurants, in case I should ever visit 
the capital in search of pleasure. And now as some sort of 
recreation is necessary, and Spandau is too far from the sea 
to eat oysters there, and the fly soup of Spandau did not 
attract me much, and also the Prussian chains are very cold 
in winter and would not be good for my health, I made up 
my mind to go to Paris and in the fatherland of champagne 
and the Marseillaise to drink the one and to hear the other, 
together with “‘En avant, marchons!’’ and ‘‘Lafayette aux 
cheveux blancs.’’ 

On May 1, 1831, I crossed the Rhine. I did not see the 
old river god, Father Rhine; I contented myself with throw- 
ing my visiting card into the water. I only saw the cathedral 
of Strassburg from a distance; he wagged his head like good 
Old Eckart when he sees a youngster going to the Venusberg. 
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At Saint Denis I awoke from a sweet morning sleep and 
heard for the first time the ery of the driver—‘‘Paris! 
Paris!’’—and the handbells of the cocoa-sellers. Here 
already you breathe the air of the capital which is visible 
on the horizon. An old rascal of a tout tried to persuade 
me to visit the tombs of the kings, but I had not come to 
France to see the kings; I contented myself with letting 
the’ guide tell me the legends of the place, how, for in- 
stance, the wicked Pagan king had Saint Denis’ head cut 
off, and the Saint ran from Paris to Saint Denis with his head 
in his hand to be buried there, and to have the place called 
after him. ‘‘If you think,’’ said my guide, ‘‘if you think 
of the distance you cannot but be amazed at the miracle 
that any one could go so far on foot without a head’’— 
and he added with a strange smile: ‘‘Dans des cas pares 
iL n’y a que le premier pas qui cottte.’’ It was worth two 
francs and I gave them to him pour lV’amour de Voltaire, 
whose mocking smile I had already met in him. 

In twenty minutes I was in Paris, and entered through 
the triumphal arch of the Boulevard Saint Denis, which was 
originally erected in honor of Louis XIV., but now served 
to glorify my entry into Paris. I was really surprised by 
the crowd of gay people, dressed very tastefully like 
fashion plates. Then I was impressed by them all speak- 
ing French, which is with us the mark of the polite world; 
but everybody is as polite here as the aristocracy in my 
country. The men were all so courteous, and the lovely 
ladies all so smiling. If any one jostled me without at 
once begging my pardon, then I could wager that he was 
a fellow countryman; and if ever a pretty woman looked 
sourly, then she had either been eating Sauerkraut or 
could read Klopstock in the original. I found everything 
so amusing, and the sky was so blue, and the air so sweet, 
so generous, and the beams of the July sun flickered hither 
and thither; the cheeks of the fair Lutetia were touched 
with the flaming kisses of that sun, and in her bosom her 
bridal nosegay was not yet withered. At the street corners 
“<Tiberté, equalité, fraternité’’ had in places been erased. 

I sought at once the restaurants for which I had my 
letters of introduction; the proprietors assured me that they 
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would nave received me without letters of introduction, 
that I had such an honest and distinguished appear- 
ance as to be a recommendation in itself. Never did a 
German cookshop-keeper say the like to me, even if he 
thought it; such a fellow thinks that he must say nothing 
pleasant, and that his German frankness compels him only 
to say to one’s face disagreeable things. In the manners 
and speech of the French there is so much of that precious 
flattery that costs so little and yet is so kindly and refresh- 
ing. My poor sensitive soul, that often recoiled in shyness 
from German coarseness, opened out to the flattering sounds 
of French urbanity. God gave us our tongues so that we 
might say pleasant things to our fellow men. 

There was a hitch in my French when I arrived; but 
after half an hour’s conversation with a little flower-seller 
in the passage de l’Opéra, my French, which had grown 
rusty since the Battle of Waterloo, became fluent again and 
I stumbled about in the most gallant conjugations and ex- 
plained to my little friend the Linnean system, by which 
flowers are classified according to the filaments; she herself 
followed another method and divided the flowers into those 
which smelled sweet and those which smelled offensively. 
I believed that she applied the same method of classification 
to men. She was astonished that I was so learned, in spite 
of my youth, and she trumpeted the fame of my learning 
through all the Passage de l’Opéra. I drank in delightedly 
the sweet scents of flattery and was much amused. I walked 
on flowers, and many a roast pigeon flew into my open gaping 
maw. What amusing things I saw on my arrival! All the 
notabilities of public pleasure and official absurdity. 

Paris delighted me much with the cheeriness which 
appears in everything, and influences even the most dole- 
ful disposition. Strange! Paris is the scene of the 
greatest tragedies of the history of the world, tragedies at 
the memory of which hearts in the most distant lands 
tremble, and eyes grow wet; but it is with the spectator 
of these great tragedies as it was once with me when I saw 
the Tour de Nesle at the Porte St. Martin. I was sitting be- 
hind a lady who was wearing a hat of rose-red gauze, and 
this hat was so wide that it cut off altogether my view of 
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the stage, so that I could see the tragedy enacted through 
the red gauze of the hat, so that all the horrors of the 
Tour de Nesle appeared in the rosiest light. Yes, there is 
such a rosy light in Paris, which makes bright every tragedy 
for the spectator, so that it does not touch his enjoyment of 
life, and so the terrors which we bring to Paris lose their 
most bitter sting. Sorrows are strangely softened. In the 
air of Paris wounds are healed quicker than anywhere else; 
there is something so noble, so gentle, so sweet in the air, as 
in the people themselves. 

The winter season began soon after my arrival in Paris 
and I entered into the life of the salons, in which society 
moves about more or less merrily. What struck me as 
most interesting in this society was not so much the 
equality of its fine manners as the difference between its 
component parts. Often, as I looked at the people in a 
great salon, gathered there peacefully, it was like being in 
one of those curiosity shops where the relics of all ages 
lie about higgledy-piggledy. A Greek Apollo next a 
Chinese pagoda, a Mexican Vizli-puzli next a Gothic 
Ecce homo, Egyptian idols with dogs’ heads, sacred gro- 
tesques of wood, ivory, metal, etc. There I saw old mus- 
keteers, who had once danced with Marie Antoinette; 
Republicans of the indulgent Observant, who had been 
idolized in the National Assembly; Montagnards without 
pity or stain; former men of the Directorate who had been 
enthroned in the Luxembourg, high dignitaries of the 
Empire, before whom all Europe had trembled; ruling 
Jesuits of the Restoration; in short, all the decayed 
deposed gods of old times, in whom all faith is lost. 
Their names cry aloud, when they are stoned, but the 
people stand near each other peacefully and amicably, like 
the antiquities in the shops of the Quai Voltaire. In 
Germanic countries where the passions are less amenable to 
discipline such a sociable living together of such hetero- 
geneous people would be impossible, and in the cold north 
the need of talking is not so strong as in warmer France 
where the greatest enemies, if they meet in a salon, cannot 
long maintain gloomy silence. In France pleasure-seeking 
is carried to such a pitch that the French are forever 
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striving to please not only their friends but also their 
enemies. They are forever dressing up and cutting capers, 
and the women have to look to it to surpass the men in 
coquetry : but they succeed. 

I do not wish to convey any ill meaning in this observa- 
tion, no ill meaning, I mean, as regards the French 
women and last of all as regards the Parisian women. I 
am their greatest admirer, and I admire them for their 
faults even more than for their virtues. I know nothing 
more apt than the legend that Parisian women came into the 
world with every possible fault, but that a good fairy has 
taken pity on them and cast a spell on every one of their 
faults so that they have the effect of new attractions. This 
good fairy is Charm... . 


XI—CHOLERA 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 


Paris, April 19, 1832. 
I Have been much disturbed in my work, mostly by the 
horrible screams of my neighbor who died of cholera. I 
must say that the circumstances have had an ill effect upon 
the following pages. I am not conscious of having felt 
the slightest uneasiness, but it is very disturbing to hear 
too clearly the sound of Death sharpening his scythe. A 
nervousness, more physical than mental, of which it is 
impossible to be rid, would have driven me away with the 
other foreigners, but my best friend lay ill. I tell you 
this, so that my remaining in Paris may not be looked 
upon as bravado. Only a fool could bring himself to defy 
cholera. It was a fearful time, far more horrible than that 
earlier time when executions took place so quickly and so 
secretly. A masked hangman with an invisible guillotine 
drove about Paris. ‘‘One after another we are put into 
the sack,’’ said my servant every morning with a groan, as 
he told me the number of the dead or of the death of a 
friend. The phrase, ‘‘Put into the sack,’’ was no figure of 
speech. Coffins soon gave out and the majority of the 
dead were buried in sacks. As I walked past a public 
building last week and saw the merry people in the great 
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hall, the buoyant, gay French children and the neat, 
chattering French women making their purchases there 
laughing and joking, then I remembered that during the 
cholera time there were in this place, piled high one on 
another, many hundred white sacks which contained 
corpses, and that there were very few voices to hear and, 
all the more disagreeable, only those of the grave-diggers 
counting over the sacks for the graves with uncanny in- 
difference, and in muffled tones recounting them as they 
loaded the carts with them, or grumbling aloud and freely 
that they had been given a sack too few, and then not 
infrequently a strange quarrel would arise. I remember 
that two little boys stood by me with sad faces and one 
asked me if I could tell him in which sack his father was. 

The stillness of death reigns over all Paris, a stony 
expression, serious, is on all faces. For many evenings 
together few people were seen on the Boulevards, and what 
few there were hurried quickly by, with their hands or a 
cloth in front of their mouths. The theaters are empty. 
If I go into a Salon people are astonished to see me still 
in Paris, since I have no business to keep me here. Most 
of my friends, my fellow countrymen, left at once. Obedient 
parents had received orders from their children to come 
home as quickly as possible. God-fearing sons fulfilled at 
once the tender prayers of their dear parents who wished 
them to return home: honor thy father and thy mother 
that thy days may be long upon the earth! In others there 
awoke suddenly an infinite longing for the dear Fatherland, 
for the romantic countries of the venerable Rhine, for the 
beloved hills, for gracious Suabia, for the land of devout love 
and faithful women, and pleasant songs, and a more healthy 
air. It is said that more than 120,000 passes were issued at 
the Hétel de Ville... . 

My barber told me that an old lady had sat the whole 
night through at her window in the Faubourg Montmartre 
to count the corpses carried by: she counted three hundred 
corpses and when day broke she herself was seized by the 
frost and the convulsions of cholera and died soon. 
Wherever one looked in the streets one saw funeral 
processions or, what is even more melancholy to see, 
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hearses followed by no one. As the existing hearses were 
not enough, all sorts of vehicles had to be used, which, 
covered with a black cloth, looked fantastic enough. 
In the end these too were not enough and I saw coffins car- 
ried by in fiacres. They were laid in the middle so that both 
ends stuck out of the open windows. It was a revolting sight 
when the great furniture vans, which are used for removals, 
were driven round like omnibuses for the dead, omnibus mor- 
tuis, and the coffins were exposed in the streets and taken by 
the dozen to the cemetery. 

I will not tell the things that I saw at Pére-la-Chaise, so 
as to spare your feelings. It is enough to say that 
hardened as I am, I could not rid myself of a profound 
horror. One can learn how to die by the side of a death- 
bed, and so wait for death cheerfully and calmly; but one 
cannot learn how to bear with being buried among the chol- 
era corpses in the graves of quick-lime. I hurried away as 
quickly as possible to the highest hill of the churchyard, 
whence one sees the town lying so beautiful before one. The 
sun had just gone down, the last rays seemed sadly to take 
farewell, the mists of twilight veiled sick Paris like a white 
shroud, and I wept bitterly over the unhappy city, the city 
of liberty, of inspiration and martyrdom, the Redeemer City, 
which has suffered so much for the universal salvation of 
mankind. . 


XII—YOUNG GERMANY 


TO HEINRICH LAUBE 


Boulogne-sur-mer, Dec. 23, 1835. 


I HAVE not set eyes on a German journal since I left Paris 
three and a half months ago, and except for a few hints 
in my publisher’s letter of a month ago, I have heard 
nothing of the literary feud that has broken out—I charge 
you by all that you hold dear even if you do not take 
sides in the wars which Young Germany is waging, at 
least to maintain a defenswe neutrality and with never a 
word to attack the young party—Draw a line between 
political and religious questions. In political questions 
you can make as many concessions as you like, for political 
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forms of states and governments are only machinery; 
monarchy or republic, democratic or aristocratic institutions 
are small matters so long as the fight is for the first 
principles of life, while the idea of life itself is not 
decided. Only later comes the question as to the means 
by which this-idea can best be realized in life... . By 
keeping these questions apart one can avoid the scruples 
of eensorship; for discussion of religious principles and 
morality cannot be suppressed, without annulling the 
vihole freedom of thought and criticisms of the Protestants, 
#0 one gains the acquiescence of the Philistines. . . . You 
understand me: I say that religious principles and mo- 
rality although they be bacon and pork, are one and the 
same. Morality is only religion in morals; we want a sound 
religion so that our morals may be sound, so that they may 
be on a better basis than at present, when they are only 
based upon disbelief and fiat hypocrisy. 

Perhaps you will have understood without these remarks 
why I have always entrenched myself behind Protestant au- 
thority, just as you will easily understand the vulgar subtlety 
of my opponents, who relegate me to the synagogues, me, the 
born antagonist of Jewish, Mahommedan, Christian deism. 
But you have no idea of the compassion with which I look 
down on these worms. The malefactors of the present can 
do little against him who knows the magic word of the future. 
I know what Iam. Lately one of my Saint Simonian friends 
in Egypt said a thing which made me laugh though it was 
very seriously meant; he said that I was the first Father of 
the Church of the Germans. 

This Father of the Church has many things about his 
ears at present, which keep him very busy in France and 
make it impossible for him to introduce the new Gospel into 
Germany. If needs must I will go into harness. It is dis- 
gusting that we have to deal with Herr Menzel. . . . That 
he should attack us now! Now when the opposing party has 
its foot on our necks. Only a Menzel could have done that, 
for he was never seriously for our cause... . 

I have nothing to do with the rest of Young Germany, 
I hear that they have put my name among the contributors 
to the new ‘‘Revue,’’ and I never gave them permission to 
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do so. But the young people shall have a good prop in me, 
and I should be very sorry indeed if there was friction be- 
tween them and you. 

Your question as to a return to Germany has made me 
sorrowful, and I confess, though unwillingly, that this vol- 
untary exile is one of the greatest sacrifices I have had to 
make to Thought. If I returned I should have to take up a 
position which would expose me to every possible miscon- 
ception. I wish to avoid even the semblance of the undigni- 
fied. So far as I know no government can get at me: I have 
kept free from all the intrigues of Jacobinism, the famous 
preface which I was clever enough to suppress when it was 
set up in print at Campe’s made its appearance in the world 
later: through the Prussian spy, Klaproth, the embassy knew 
that, so that I cannot even be charged with a journalistic of- 
fense; on all sides I am given friendly greeting by the dip- 
lomats in Paris, with whom I am on very good terms. . . . 
But all these things are reasons for my not returning home, 
rather than for my being attracted thither. And I have to 
consider the business of the German Jacobins in Paris who 
would see in my going home to eat sauerkraut, a proof of my 
treachery to the Fatherland. So far they have only been able 
to slander me upon conjecture, so far I have given them no 
facts to support their slanders. . . . 


XIII—A DUEL AND MARRIAGE 
TO GUSTAV KOLB 


Cauterets, Hautes Pyrénées, July 3, 1841. 


I am writing to you to-day and with my own hand to show 
you that I am neither blind nor dangerously ill, much less 
dead, as the French papers maintain. But I am very slack 
as a consequence of the baths which I am taking here, very 
slack, and it costs me much to hold my pen in my hand. 
Cauterets is one of the wildest ravines of the Pyrenees, 
but not so inaccessible as many good people think, who 
imagined that I should hear nothing of the lies which 
they have fabricated against my good name. ~ At least 
they thought they need not expect any contradiction 
on my part until I returned to Paris, unless they were 
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counting on my usual silence. But by chance a copy of 
the Mainzeer Zeitung reached me this morning, containing 
the silly story which you will have read with amazement. 
I can scarcely believe my eyes! Not a word of it is true. 
I am certainly not the lamb who suffered insult in the 
streets in the center of Paris, and the individual who 
boasted of it is certainly the very last of the lions who would 
dare to do such a thing! The whole encounter is reduced to 
the few stammering words with which that individual trem- 
blingly approached me, and I brought them to an end laugh- 
ingly as I calmly gave him my address and the information 
that I was on the point of setting out for the Pyrenees, and 
that if any one ‘‘had anything to say to me’’ he must wait for 
several weeks until I returned, since ‘‘nothing has escaped 
me during the last twelve months.’’ That is the whole story 
of the encounter; there were no witnesses, and I give you my 
word of honor, in the whirl of business with which one is 
burdened the day before setting out on a journey, it almost 
slipped my memory. But, as I now see, the facts that no 
eye-witness can prove it, and that after my departure his 
own account of it held the field, and that my enemies would 
not look too closely into his credibility, gave the aforesaid in- 
dividual courage to write that insulting article which the 
Mainzer Zeitung has published. . . . I have to deal with 
the flower of the Frankfort Ghetto and a vengeful woman. 

- - I need not be surprised. But what am I to say of 
editors and correspondents who from irresponsibility and 
party spirit lend support to such creatures? . 

I shall take care to return to Paris within at most ten 
weeks of my departure or, as my courageous enemies call 
it, my flight, and I think altogether to my profit. . . . In 
front of my window a wild mountain stream, called le Gave, 
rushes over bowlders, and the roar of it lulls my thoughts 
to sleep and rouses all my gentle feelings. Nature is 
lovely here and very splendid. The mountains, touching 
the sky, which surround me are so peaceful, so passionless, 
so happy! They do not take the least interest in our 
daily needs and party strife; they do almost affront us with 
their awful insensibility—but that is perhaps only their stiff 
manner. Perhaps they are really filled with pity of the sor- 
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rows and frailties of men; and when we are sick and wretched 
they open their stony veins, from which the warm healing 
forces bubble. The springs work miraculous cures every day, 
and I too hope to recover. We hear little of politics. People 
live a quiet, peaceful life, and it is hard to believe that revo- 
lution and war, the savage sport of our time, passed even over 
the Pyrenees. In their traditional mode of living these people 
are firmly and securely rooted as the trees in the soil of their 
mountains ; only in the treetops there sometimes stirs a breath 
of wind, or a piping siskin skips about. . » « 


TO JULIUS CAMPE 


Paris, Aug. 23, 1841. 

Monsieur Straus refused to be shot: I shall know the re- 
sult on Wednesday. But our desire to fight is the greater 
and the affair will not blow over without some powder being 
let off. I am quite composed and while my opponents hurl 
insults and make no end of a row, I am acting calmly and 
determinedly. But that makes the greatest impression and 
shows on whose side are truth and right. 


Paris, Sept. 5, 1841. 


I announce to-day an event which I have already kept 
back from you for several days—my marriage with the most 
beautiful and pure creature, who has for years been by my 
side under the name of Mathilde Heine, and has been honored 
and regarded as my wife, and has only been besmirched with 
contemptuous epithets by a few dirty-minded Germans of 
the Frankfort Clique—I carried through this vindication of 
her honor by legal and ecclesiastical authority at the same 
time as I was conducting the affair of my own honor, which, 
jeopardized only by the unsupported story of one Straus, has 
fallen into sore straits through the infamous testimony of 
three men—I must confess that never was I so dumfounded as 
on the day when I read that infamous declaration, and if I 
had not succeeded in unmasking and disarming these swine, 
I should have had to have recourse to the most terrible and 
horrible means. Now they are running about and about like 
mad dogs, dishonored, and are trying to make me give some 
sign which would place them in the position of Straus. 
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But I am not to be turned aside from the true path; I 
shall meet Straus in a duel, and although he is trying every 
possible way of escaping it, I hope to attain my end. A few 
days ago I was on the very point of fighting when my second 
came to me in the night and told me that one of Straus’ sec- 
onds could not appear; and that the duel which was to take 
place in the early morning had once more been postponed. 
Now Straus declares that the police wish to preserve his 
precious head and that he is watched, but it is only a respite: 
he must meet me, even if- I have to pursue him to the Great 
Wall of China. If a man wants to fight he can surmount all 
obstacles. They want to tire me out, but they will not suc- 
ceed. Good-by. i 

Paris, Sept. 9, 1841. 

I will tell you briefly the conclusion of the ear-boxing, as 
it is called. The day before yesterday at seven o’clock I had 
at last the satisfaction of meeting Herr Straus. He showed 
more courage than I had credited him with, and he was 
favored by circumstances. His ball struck my hip which is 
at present still very swollen and as black as coal; I have to 
stay in bed and shall not be able to walk properly for some 
time. The bone was not injured but has suffered a concus- 
sion which I still feel. The affair has gone off well for me— 
physically, not morally. Good-by. 


The sky was very clear, and so blue! All the apple trees 
were in blossom! Round about me rose the scent of the fields, 
increasing my life force an hundredfold! I cried aloud to 
Flora and Pomona. In the face of death all my paganisms 
came back to my heart: without doubt God willed that I 
should be struck by a bullet in that hour when only the lovely 
things of the world were in my thoughts . . . those things 
which only appeal to the senses. . . . 


XIV—ILLNESS 
TO ALFRED MEISSNER 


Paris, March 12, 1848. 
You can easily understand my feelings at the revolution 
which I saw taking place before my very eyes. You know 
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that I was no republican, and you will not be astonished 
at my not having become so. The present doings and 
hopes of the world are foreign to my heart. I bow to 
Fate because I am too weak to defy it, but L may not kiss 
the hem of her garment, to make use of a by no means sim- 
ple expression. . . . You will not be surprised at my being 
terribly moved at present, and having a cold, prickly feeling 
all over my back and arms. Well, it has passed. But it was 
very hard to see old Roman faces all about me, and to have 
pathos the order of the day, and Venedey a hero of the time. 
Gladly would I fly the turmoil of public life that so oppresses 
me to the imperishable springtime of Poetry and imperish- 
able things, if only I could walk better and were not ill. But 
my infirmities which I must drag with me, do weigh heavily 
upon me, and I think you will have to make haste, my dear 
friend, if you want to see me again. 
* * * * * * ; 
f cannot think without deep emotion of those evenings 
in March 1848 when good, kind Gérard de Nerval visited me 
every day in my solitude at the Barriére de la Santé, in order 
to work quietly with me at the translation of my peaceful 
German fantasies, while all around us raged political passions 
and the old world broke up with a fearful uproar! Ab- 
sorbed as we were in our esthetic and idyllic conversations 
we could not hear the shrieks of the horrible large-breasted 
woman who rushed through the streets of Paris howling her 
song ‘‘Des Campions! Des Campions!’’ the Marseillaise of 
the February Revolution of unhappy memory. Unfortu- 
nately my friend Gérard suffered from derangement even in 
his lucid days and I discovered too late to remedy it that he 
had omitted seven poems of the cycle which forms the ‘‘ North 
Sea.’’ I have left this gap in my poems so as not to injure 
the whole, as the harmony and unity of color and rime might 
easily have been disturbed by the interpolation of transla- 
tions from my own unpracticed pen. Gérard’s diction flowed 
with a lovely and inimitable purity, which resembled only the 
great graciousness of his soul. He was, indeed, more soul 
than man, as I might say; the soul of an angel, however banal 
the word may sound, His soul was in a high degree sym- 
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pathetic, and, without understanding much of the German 
language, Gérard could divine the meaning of a German poem 
better than those who have made the language the study of 
their lives. And he was a great artist: the perfume of his 
thoughts was always contained in wonderfully carved caskets 
of gold. And:yet I found in him none of: the egoism of the 
artist, he had a childlike frankness, he had a sensitive deli- 
cacy, he was kind and loved all the world, he envied no man, 
he never harmed a fly, and he would shrug his shoulders if 
a dog bit him. And in spite of all these qualities of talent, 
grace and kindness, my friend, Gérard, as you know, died in 
the gutter de la Vieille Lanterne. 

Poverty was not the cause of this ominous end, but it 
helped much towards it. It is a fact, anyhow, that the poor 
wretch at that dreadful hour had never a decent warm room 
for shelter where his wants might be attended to, in order 
TOD Rees 
Poor fellow! Thou dost well deserve the tears which have 
flowed in thy memory, and I cannot keep back my own as I 
write these lines. But thy earthly torment is done, while 
those of thy collaborator of the Barriére de la Santé must 
still continue. Let not thy heart be too much softened, dear 
reader, by these words. Perhaps the day is not far distant 
on which thou wilt need all thy pity for thyself. Dost thou 
know thy own end ? 

TO JULIUS CAMPE 
Paris, April 25, 1848. 

I have taken extraordinary pains to keep the knowledge 
of my hopeless condition from my mother. Perhaps Heavy- 
en will spare the old lady the sorrow which the knowledge 
of my misery would bring to her. Therefore my sister 
also must know nothing and I have been able to deceive her 
too. 

I will write to you next week—a sick man is always count- 
ing on better days. My mind is free, and clear, and even 
cheerful. My heart is sound, almost sound enough to be eager 
for and greedy of life, and my body is so paralyzed, so rot- 
ten. It is as though I were buried alive. I see no one and 
talk to no one. 
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Passy, June 7, 1848. 


I have been here in the country for the last twelve days, 
wretched and beyond all measure unhappy. My illness has 
increased to a terrible extent. I have been completely para- 
lyzed for the last eight days, so that I can only lie on the 
sofa or on my bed. My legs are like cotton and I am earried 
about like a child. I have the most horrible cramps. My 
right hand is beginning to wither and God knows whether I 
shall ever be able to write to you again. Dictation is painful 
because of my paralyzed jaw. My blindness is still the least 
of my ills. 

I have very cunningly concealed my illness from my mother 
and sister. My mother must know nothing, for, in spite of 
my deplorable .condition, I may survive the old lady and she 
will be spared this sorrow. But my wife wishes me to let 
my sister know something so that she may not reproach her 
when the end comes. I therefore ask you to acquaint my 
sister as gently as possible with the true state of affairs. She 
cannot help me. I do not want to see her here. I only want 
you to tell my brother Max of the relapse and I want to have 
his address at once: perhaps I shall write to him myself. 


Tue ANNIVERSARY 


They will sing for me no masses, 
Not a kaddisch will be said 

In devout commemoration 
Of the day my spirit fled. | 


But I shall not be forgotten ; 
If the weather is serene, 

Frau Matilda may go walking 
On Montmartre with Pauline. 


And some immortelles she’ll carry, 
On my grave the wreath she'll set, 

And she’ll sigh, ‘‘Pauvre homme!’’ and sadly 
Drop a tear of soft regret. 


And alas! too high in Heaven 
I shall be to give my sweet 
Even a chair to sit and rest on, 
Though she sways with weary feet. 


A. V. 12—26 
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Listen, plump and pretty darling; 
Home afoot you must not go. 
You will see outside the gateway 

Hackney carriages arow. 


Of Heine’s last days his nurse, Catherine Bourlois, wrote 
to Gustave Heine: ‘‘Herr Heine had to spend whole nights 
sitting up in bed. I could not leave him for a moment, and 
sometimes I could only give him his medicine drop by drop. 
On Wednesday, the 13th February, my poor master worked 
for six hours at something that he had had to put aside for 
a whole week because of his weakness. I begged him to take 
a rest. He put me off with the words: ‘Only a few more 
days’ work, then my labors will be ended.’ He never talked 

. to me about literary matters. On Thursday he suffered from 
violent pains in the head. We thought it was his usual head- 
ache. Herr Heine reproached himself with not having writ- 
ten to his mother. ‘I shall never be able to write to my 
dear mother again,’ he eried. 

*‘On Friday, the 15th February I had a horrible presenti- 
ment, and at nine o’clock in the morning I sent for the doc- 
tor. There was some slight improvement but it was only 
temporary. Herr Heine said several times: ‘I feel happy 
at having seen my dear sister once more, for, oh, Catherine, 
I am a dead man.’ On Saturday he grew worse, and in 
the afternoon between four and five o’clock he whispered 
three times the word ‘Write.’ I did not understand but an- 


swered ‘Yes.’ Then he cried: ‘Paper—Pencil. .. .’ Those 
were his last words. His weakness increased and the pencil 
fell from his hand. . . . I picked it up. Convulsions set in. 


Terrible agony was revealed in his features, and the death 
struggle ended. Herr Heine maintained consciousness to the 
last moment.”’ 


THE END 
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